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New India has remained a truly multinational 
insurance compcviy since inception 

Today, with a presence in 23 caintries. New 



India IS serving the insurance neods of expatriate 
Indian communities 

tJaturally, New India's overs6.'as premium 
inromrj has been growing steadily With nearly 
G()% of its foreign business coming from Japan, 
UK and other develofjed countries 


Back home, the era of globalisation is 
bringing India closer to the world. 

In this new milieu. New India's package of 
covers and expertise in international insurance 
are providing a vital edge By offering the kind of 
security and support necessary to prornote 
India's international trade 


Keeping in tajch with the latest insurance 
techniques Earning valuable faeign exchange 
fTo wonder. New India remains the leading 
general insurance company in India 
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FoodSecnri 

Tile food security systems in place in India need lo be reviewed and the 
existing policy instruments laigelcd more effectively on the vulnerable 
sections of the population — but with a more general policy stance of 
maintaining I'o^ security as one of the objectives of the country’s 
agricultural policy and integrating rural employment policies with 
this objective. A-142 

While the challenges involved in ensuring food and nutrition security relate 
to both the prtxluctton and distribution of food, inequitable distribution 
rather than inadequate production is the major factor underlying mass 
malnutrition. The inequality cannot be corrected by exercises in tokenism 
and populist 'give away’ programmes but only by creating and 
supporting income generating skills among the poor. A-134 

A number of countries have experimented with food stamps programmes as 
an important means of providing safety-nets to the poor without the social 
and economic costs as.sociated with public distribution of fcxxlgrains. A 
review of the experience of Sri Lanka, Jamaica and 2^mbia. A-151 

Captains of the Sand 

The predominant mining activity in Kerala in the first half of the 20lh 
century rciuicd to mineral beach .sands containing monaxite, ilmenite and 
other ‘rare earths'. The mineral belt was located in the princely state of 
Travancorc and industry and trade in minerals was under the control of 
metropolitan capital. A study of the nature and working of the 
metroptilitan hegemony in mining in the region._336S 


Modernity and Ethnicity 

By attempting to understand ethnic 
contlict in India through a grid that 
has liberalism and fascism locked into 
an unremitting binary opposition, as 
though they belong to entirely 
dificrcni histones, we shortchange 
ourselves. Raihcr than forcing a 
choice between secularism and 
religion, we need lo examine the links 
hclwccn ethnic conflicts .tnJ the 
modem governing practices 
that the British introduced into 
India as the histoncal bearers of 
‘Enlightenment rationalism*. 33 73 

Fertiliser Use Efficiency 

The continuous decline in fertiliser 
response through the 1980s has been 
attributed to over-concentration of 
fertilisers in the agnculturally 
advani-ed regions. A study of 
fertiliser responsesunder field 
conditions, however, .suggests that the 
culprit is in fad low fertiliser 
applicatitm t'ombined with low-to- 
very-luw use efficiency in the less 
developed rcgttms. _ A»I<B 

Media Behemoths 

Hw foundations of international 
capitalism aie being reshaped at a 
phenomenal pace with the thrive for 
bigger and bigger mega deals. The US 
communications indusiiy provides the 
most striking illustration of the breath- 
taking nace of concentratioa. 33S1 


Women and Panchayats 

if reservations for women in 
panchayats are to lead to their 
empowerment in real terms, social, 
economic and political conditions 
which facilitate and encourage their 
participation need to he created. 3346 

Matiiemafisation 

The human sciences’ borrowing of 
the methodologies of the physical 
sciences is very much akin to a ritual 
act and may be said to constitute a 
process of ‘sanskritisation’. 3357 

Limited Options 

With the BJP’s rightist agenda 
appropriating centrist policies, the only 
option left for Mulayam Singh Yadav 
in UP to combat the BJP is to initiate 
a leftward shift of his party. 3338 

Multiple Patriarchies 

Multiple yet overlapping patriarchies 
should underpin new common laws 
that take into account existing axes of 
social cKflineittialion even as they 
transcend such differences in the realm 
of rigMs, establishing inalienable 
rights of all women. _ 3381 

Corporate Landlordism 

The Kanudaka government’s new 
apiculturai policy and the 
amendments to the land reforms act 
pave the way fordepeasaaiisalion 
aodeoiwraie&ndionlitni. 3348 









LETTERS TO EDITOR V 


Road Closed 

A TELLING example uf how piecemeal 
solutions and sectional interests defeat the 
very purpose of planning has been recently 
provided in Bombay. As is well known, 
some 5 million people travel every day in 
Bombay, going sftuthwards where their 
places of work are mainly located from the 
northern suburbs where most of them live. 
The same people travel in the reverse 
direction in the evening. New skyscrapers 
and new offices keep coming up in south 
Bombay even now, with the result that the 
number of commuters keeps increasing day 
by day. 

This has increa.sed the burden on the two 
arterial suburban railway lines enormously. 
Both are working to near-capacity and their 
service to commuters cannot be improved 
much by the traditional methods. The city 
bus service has also reached near-saturation. 
A bus journey from Dadar to Flora Fountain, 
which used to take abtiut 2.') minutes in the 
I4.S(K takes at least twice as much time 
today. Additional buses will simply clog 
the roads further, unless the roads system 
can be strengthend. 

Given this situation, one would think 
that every available road and rail corridor 
in the island of Bombay will be pressed 
into .service. But this is not the case. The 
island city pos.sessc$ a wide, well-preserved 
road running nortb-.south for uboul 10 kms. 
It IS mit used even to 10 per cent of its 
capacity. It runs on land managed by the 
Bombay Pori Trust, a public body itself, 
and the BPT allows use of the road only 
to parlies ol its choice, primarily those 
having dealings in the port area. The road 
was recently used to transport delegates to 
the BJP's national conference, which helped 
avoid traffic jams on the three days of the 
conference. 

Proposals to open this road permanently 
for public use have been in the air fur many 
years. But the suggestion was once again 
turned down recently by the chairman of 
the Bombay Port Trust on the ground that 
the resulting slowing down of movement 
of trafllc near the port area will reduce the 
port's activities drastically - maybe by as 
much as 75 per cent. 

It IS remarkable that the Port Trust 
authorities shituld be worried about reduction 
of their worieload when, by all accounts, the 
port is overburdened with work and ships 
have to weigh anchor in the open sea and 
wait for days bcftirc they can berth. The 
Nhava-Sheva Port was built across the 


hatbour precisely to reduce the load on the 
Bombay port. Many years after its 
completion it is still underutilised. We thus 
have a bizarre situation when a putt (at 
Nhava-Sheva) and a road in the docks area 
of Bombay city are grossly underutilised. 
Public is put to untold hardship because of 
insufficient roads, but the situation isallowcd 
to fester because no one seems to be able 
to ensure the optimal utilisation of the 
available resources. 

The country has a Planning Commission 
for the entire country, Maharashtra has a 
Planning Board at the state level. There is 
also a metropolitan planning'body for 
Bombay city as well as the newly-constituted 
development boards for various regions of 
the state. Even with this kind of multi¬ 
layered planning expertise available, no 
one seems to be able to ensure the utilisation 
of a vital north-south road in Bombay for 
the benefit of the city’s five million 
commuters. The same is the case with the 
Port Trust railway line which is also grossly 
underutilised for similar reasons. What is 
worse, none of these planning worthies lose 
sleep over such issues. The change of 
government in Maharashtra also has made 
no difference to the plight of the city- 
dwellers. though the situation teeters at a 
flash-point as shown by the numerous riots 
of suburban railway commuters over minor 
issues in recent months. 

A Reader 

Bombay 


Exaggerated FDI ^ J 

THIS refers to Sudip Chaudhuri’s ‘Govern 
ment and Transnationals: New Bconomli 
Policies since 1991’ (May 6-13. 999 

101 D.Data ongross inflow of tecemfiudjgi 
direct investment (FDD on p 1003 (the fte 
para of Section IV) are misleading. Oioii 
inflows of FDI (approved) for 1994 hi 
given as Rs 141.9 billion. Reference to (hi 
EPW Research Foundation presentation o 
the data (March II. 1995, p 47S) show; 
that Rs 52.3 billion of this amount comei 
from 22 GDR proposals. Although thi 
latter is from the primary market and may 
partly at least, be used for physical capita 
formation, it cannot constitute FDI in thj 
.sense of foreign inve.stmcnt to acquir 
management control of the corporation ii 
India. These GDRs confer on the foreigr 
citizens, as owners or their agents as holders 
non-controlling positions in Indian equity 
Hcncc, foreign money inflows from GDR 
issues should rightly be classified as pan 
of foreign portfolio investment (171). 

The point I am making .should not lx 
construed as a contention with Chaudhuri 
but with the data emanating from the ."ast- 
track Foreign Investmnet Promotion BoarC 
(FIPB). The government, it .seems, is quite 
desperate to show huge increa.scs in inflow; 
of FDI approved as a vindication of its neo¬ 
liberal economic agenda. 
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Whistling in the Daik 


G oing by the trends in external debt, the country’s 
balance of payments position has the appearance of being 
relatively comfortable. According to the government’s recent 
White P^r, the debt-GDP ratio has come down from 41.1 per 
cent in 1989-90 to 34.2 percent in 1994-95, the share of short¬ 
term debt in the uaal has fallen from 10.2 per cent in March 
1991 to 4.3 per cent at the end of the last financial year and die 
dcht-service ratio has fallen from 30.9 per cent to 26.7 per cent 
over the same period. Further, though the stock of external debt 
increased by about S 6.4 billion between March 1994 and 
March 1995, actual debt creating inflows in 1994-95 were only 
$ 787 million. The rest of the $ S.6 billion increase in debt 
during this period was due to the depreciation of the dollar 
against the othci currencies m which part of India’s external 
debt is denominated. It is not surprising that in its White Paper 
the government has cho.scn to focus on these aspects, suggesting 
thereby that while the balance of payments crisis of 1990-91 
was explained by India’s external indebtedness becoming 
unsustainahly high, leading to loss of investor confidence and 
consequent haemorrhaging of reserves, the adjustment 
programme since then has been quite successful, even if not 
fully adequate yet. 

However, focusing on debt alone can result in a false sense 
of complacency about the country’s payments position. In the 
period since the initiation of the process of adjustment, there 
has been a .substantial shift m the external financing pattern. In 
particular, commercial lenders were slow to respond to the 
adjustment effort, so that only recently was the country’s 
‘below investment grade’ credit rating revised by the leading 
cTcdit rating agencies. This, however, did not prove a problem 
from a financing point of view. Initially, the government took 
recourse to a large volume of conditional IMF credit in the 
immediate aftermath of adjustment. Subsequently, the 
recessionary effects of adjustment and a remarkable increase in 
remittance receipts by around $ 3 billion in 1994-95 resulted in 
a sharp drop in the current account deficit. And more recently, 
a rise in the volume of non-debt foreign investment flows, 
particularly portfolio capital flows, has substituted for debt. In 
1993-94, for example, foreign investment flows accounted for 
$ 4,110 million out of a total of $ 9,183 million of net capital 
inflows and in 1994-95 the figure stood at $ 4,895 million out 
of a total of $ 6,839 million. This shift in the struaure of balance 
of payments financing nqt only resulted in a deceleration in the 
growth of debt, but also meant that whatever fresh borrowing 
was resorted to was in effect going into boosting foreign 
exchange reserves. Dunng the four yem between end-March 
1991 and end-March 1995, increase in debt accounted for 86 
per cent of the rise in foreign currency reserves in dollar terms. 

But it is not just the growing dependence on volatile portfolio 
investment flows that demands caution in interpreting the 


foreign debt figures. The latest foreign trade statistics released 
by the commerce ministry, on the basis of customs data, show 
a very significant increase in the trade deficit during April- 
November this year to S 3.30 billion, compared with only $ 1.66 
billion in the corresponding period last year. On the basis of 
the.<ie estimates the commerce ministry has projected for the full 
year 1995-96 a trade deficit on customs basis of close to $ 5 
billion, against an actual of just over $ 2 billion in 1994-95. The 
trade deficit is likely to be even larger when measured on the- 
basis of actual payments, because of delayed export receipts 
and non-inclusion in customs data of certain imports such as 
defence purchases. The RBI e.stimate of the ir^e deficit in 
1994-95 was $ 3.9 billion, or almost $ 2 billion more than the 
deficit estimated for that year on the basis of customs data. 
Taking this into consideration, the trade deficit on payments 
basis in the full year 1995-96 is likely to be close to $ 7 billion. 
Tliis large $ 3 billion increase in the trade deficit suggests that 
the current account deficit which had stood at a modest $ 2.1 
billion in 1994-95, because of a $ 3 billion rise in current 
transfers, could go up to as much as $ 6 billion in 1995-96. 

Thus there has been a substantial deterioration in the current 
account of the balance of payments in the current year. 
Unfortunately, this has occurred in a period when the 
government's strategy of attracting non-debt foreign capital 
inflows has suffered a setback. Portfolio inflows during April- 
December 1995 have slumped to only $ 0.85 billion from 
$3.14 billion in the corresponding period last year. Even 
though foreign direct investment has been higher - at $ 1.25 
billion during April-December 1995compared to $ 0.76 Mllion 
in April-December 1994 - taken together, foreign investment 
flows are down from $ 3.9 billion in April-December 1994 to 
only $ 2.1 billion in April-December this year. Ba.sed on these 
figures, foreign investment inflows (both portfolio and direct 
investment) in the full year 1995-96 may be estimated at just 
about $ 2.7 billion, or almost half the $ 4.9 billion inflow on this 
account in 1994-95. 

Will this reverse the improving debt scenario reported in the 
White Paper? With the current »:count deficit likely to be 
higher than last year’s by almost $ 4 billion and foreign 
investment inflows likely to be down by over $ 2 billion, extra 
non-investment (mainly debt-creating) capital inflows of the 
order of $ 6 billion would normally have been required, 
assuming unchanged foreign reserves. However, rather than 
resort to debt to finance this gap, the government has chosen to 
run down reserves. After rising by over $ 17.9 billion in the four 
years up to March 1995, foreignexchange reserves have fallen 
Iq^ over S 3.5 billion during April-Novemher this year against 
an increase of $ 4.8 billion in 1994-95. As a result, we have the 
rather unexpected official prediction that the dollar value of 
total outstanding external debt is likely to be lower in March 




19% than in March I99S. Ritther, as the ^ 
While Paper points out. flows of debt-creating' 
capital provide only a partial basis for the 
estimation of changes in the dollar value of 
external debt because, subsequent to March 
199$, the dollar has in fact appreciated against 
other currencies. So the dollar valucof India's 
debt could be signiricanily lower at the end of 
March 1996 than a year hack. If this does 
indeed happen, the government is unlikely to 
miss the opportunity to capitalise on its 
'success' in significantly reducing external 
debt in its pre-election propaganda. But. 
given the disconcerting movements in the 
current account deficit and in investment 
flows indicated above, the priKess of debt 
reduction in the context of declining reserves 
and increasing rupee instability only 
emphasises that, because of recent shifts in 
the structure ol the capital account, debt need 
not be a reliable index of the actual external 
payments situation. What is more, if the 
decline in reserves persists, as it is likely to, 
the government may once again be forced to 
revert to debt-financing, assuming of course 
that the international banks will continue to 
regard India as a creditworthy borrower. 

HEALTH 

Doctors* Strike 

THERE is a certain notion that tho,se 
delivering health cure do so primarily out of 
a sen.sc of service and that, having opted for 
.such an occupation, they should not let 
material aspirations come in the way of the 
performance of their duties. This type of 
value judgment goes hand-in-hand with 
another which accommodates without 
II inching I he compuieri sed consul ting-room- 
cnsconced medical specialist charging a 
small tortune for a couple of minutes of 
'consultation'. 'fhese parallel tuitions of what 
IS right ir.inslaic tnio double standards: the 
public hospital doctors have no moral right 
10 seek a’drcss.il of ihcir grievances, however 
justified, in the acknowledged way of 
'downing uuils', but the private scctordoctor 
who has to 'make a living' has no choice but 
to extract what he will from the patient. 
Interestingly though, the current strike by 
the Maharashtra Association of Resident 
Doctors (MARC) tor rationalisation of pay 
scales and more human living and working 
conditions has evoked tar less criticism than 
earlier such actions. The rca.sun is nut that the 
resident doctors' woes arc hcttcrunderslood. 
but that perhaps the entire issue of public 
hospitals impinges on the concerns of the 
vocal urban middle class much less now than 
before. 

The resident doctors have been seeking 
rationalisation of pay scales fur a long time. 
The issueof poor pay and working conditions 
has been a long-standing gnevance and the 
association has been striking work 
periodically on thesedemandssince 1971.In 
1987 the Supreme Court ordered all state 


governments to implemeht the uniform 
residency schemefURS)by 1992. Undcrihe 
scheme the postgraduate doctor was entitled 
to a salary, dearness allowance, etc. on par 
with other government servants. It 
acknowledged that the public health system 
was for all purposes run by these student- 
doctors. Some .states, among them Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi, have implemented the 
apex court's directive. The URS not only 
lays down standards of instruction, etc, but 
also pay-scales and norms for living and 
working conditions. The Maharashtra 
government has 'in principle’ decided to 
implement the scheme, but has not gone 
beyond that. EachtimetheRMOshavegone 
on strike, the state government has put off a 
decision by offering an interim rise in pay 
and other small concessions. The arguments 
put forward by the government then and 
now, with the change of political colour 
making little difference, has been that the 
RMOs are students, that they arc 'using' the 
public hospitals to get their speciali.sation 
degrees, and that the exchequer is already 
spending Rs 7 lakh per doctor on their 
education. This ambiguity about the statusof 
the RMOs and their role in the health system 
has lead to a piecemeal approach to the 
entire problem. This is also at the root of the 
manner in which the state authority, every 
time there is a .strike, has used repugnant 
means to break it and to neutralise any 
gains the doctors may have made. In 1991-92. 
the striking doctors, after having suffered 
the usual repressive measures unleashed by 
the government and after an agitation last¬ 
ing 62 days, accepted an interim relief of 
Rs .$00 per month. But in a parallel move the 
government raised the tuition fees to 
Rs 6,000, something which had not been 
done even in the states which had imple¬ 
mented the L'RS. 

The state has also argued that accepting 
the URS would mean that the state would 
have to foot an additional bill of Rs 12 crore 
a year. Given that the Rs 332 crore public 
health budget is already stretched thin, the 
additional burden, it is argued, would mean 
that health cate in the state would further 
suffer. The point which is deliberately glossed 
over is that without the RMOs the large 
urban public hospitals will cease to function. 
In other words, the S,000-odd doctors 
cutTcniiy on strike are essential functionaries 
of the urban public health system as it is 
constituted today. In the circumstances, 
'implementing the URS will necessarily 
mean lilting the health budget evoi more 
towards the urban system. ITie only way to 
avoid this is to inject more finances into the 
health budget. Against the background of 
shrinking welfare inputs and the slide 
towards privatisation, the case for charging 
for services in public hmspitals in order to 
generate resources will inevitably be 
strengthened, unless organisations like 
MARD put forward their demands within 
a largn^ perspective which locates the need 


hea^ seriridn ail.tfs.cefMi«t f^cui:' ’ 

This is even moieimp^lve in tbeeeMihtt 
of the stmement by Maharashtra's secretary 
for medical echication, K Baroi, tihat the 
number of postgraduate medical seats in the 
stale will be reduced to900ftamtheexisting 
2.493. in accordance with the norms taid 
down by the Medical Council of India of 10 
beds per seat. Said Baroi, "we warn toensure 
quality education". It is hard to say whethn 
this is simply a short-.sighled move ora well 
thought-out plan. Reducing the number ot 
postgraduates will have a wide-ranging 
impact: one, it will mean substantial coUapte 
of the urban hospitals unless an equivalent 
numberof permanent posts are creat^, which 
the government's firuinces will not permit; 
.second, reducing the numberof seats across 
specialities will mean that specialities which 
are badly needed will remain untter-serviced; 
and third, the better educated specialists will 
not. even if they were inclined to. find space 
in the shrunken public health system and, 
therefore, it will be the paying patient in the 
private sector who will benefit from this 
'quality education'. While this is not^an 
argument for the expansion of medical 
specialities, it points to the fact that the old 
rural vs urban, private vs public and primary 
vs tertiary care dichotomies need to be re¬ 
examined and refined in the context of the 
prevailing chaos in health care. 

BJP 

Looking for Allies 

ORGANISING national conventions 
frequently has been one of the- ways of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) to adverti.se 
itself as a contender for power at the centre. 
National conventions are occasions for the 
party to weave its neatly-packaged, 
alliterative rhetoric which is suppos^ to 
mark it as a 'party with a difference'. 

This time, in New Delhi, the party believes 
it has found a 'mantra' to spark off^ its 
election campaign in 'suraksha' (national 
security) 'swadesbi' (economic sovereignly) 
and 'suchita* (cleanliness in public Hfe). In 
the recently - concluded convention, the 
party unvoted a long programtiw of 'yatras' 
and 'adhivedtans' to carry itsmess^tothe 
people. Except for L K Advani's infamous 
rath-yatra, noneof the yatras organised so far 
by the BJP. the 'VHP or the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch has evoked much popular response. 

The BJP’s attempt to project itself as all 
geared up for the Lok Sabha elections docs 
not carry much conviction. The tiig-of-war 
between the two rival factions of Shankersinh 
Waghela and Keshubhai Patel in Gujarat 

contimiesunabaied, while in MadhyaPnidesh 

ex-chief minister Sumterlal Patwa is at 
loggerheads with Lafcshmi Narayan l^iidey. 
the stale party president. Similarly. 
appointment of Pramod Mahajan as the 
secretary of the central election committee 
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«H<pcwwtu f wwam en u ff y Doaw mo m »e 
huf of the deciion management coimiitnee 
ha* not won uni wnal approval in the party ’ a 
Maharashtra Unit 

The BJP seems to be aware that even it it 
performs well in the elections, it will not be 
in a position lo stake a claim to forming the 
government at the centiv on Its own Though 
negotiations with N T Ramarao's Telegu 
Ooam in Andhra Pradesh and AIADMK in 
Tamil Nadu have tailed, the party is hopeful 
^KMit Punjab, Haryana. Assam and Bthor 
George Fernandes’s Somata Paily, which 
nopf^ miserably in the last assembly 
elestions in Bihur, has decided to align with 
the BJP in Bihar Though Fernandes may 
invokclhespintol Lohia's anti-Congressism 
to justiiy his alliance with the BJP. it is clear 
that he and Nitish Kumar, both ot whom are 
to contest the Lok Sabha poll from Bihar, 
need the prop ol the BJP if they are to stand 
any chance against Laloo Prasad Yadav’s 
Janata Dal Except Shi v Sena in Maharashtra, 
all the other parties looking lor election tie- 
ups with the BJP arc doing so in a desperate 
bid tor political survival and ore unlikely to 
odd much to its electoral muscle 

SALT 

Iodine Obsession 

THE kick ot a comprehensive and coherent 
ptilicy tor health care is beginning to tell 
With so many (actors attccting health status 
ami health care the sector has always been 
host.ige to changes outside its sphere ot 
control but m>w these interestsare beginning 
to more directly make their impact on health 
policies The d^ision to ban tte sale ot non- 
lodiscd salt taken a couple ol years ago by 
the union government, is one such 
controversial intervention The decision is 
to come into lull clicct Irom January I by 
when the central government notification 
will have bc'cn implemented by all state 
governments and except lor small areas 
exempted from the order, it would nut be 
legal to sell non-iodised salt The one major 
exception was Gujaiat which is the largest 
manutocturer ol edible s.ili in the country 
Accepting a plea Irom the state's small salt 
manufacturers the state government had put 
oil enforcing the ban on non-iodised salt till 
December It this year That penodot reprieve 
IS now ending 

Interestingly, while the isaue ot making 
the lodtsotion ol ail edible salt mandatory 
had raised afut ot dust initially, over a penod 
ot time the tocus has shitted from the health 
angle to the gains and losses of vonous 
sections ol the salt industry The union 
government’s rationale tor introducing the 
measure therefore remains unclear to this 
day. Lack ol iodine in the diet causes 
numerous health problems resulting in a 
coRdiiioncalled goitre, which IS the abnormal 
growth ol the thyroid gland in pregnant 
women this condition can seriously atlect 


me Kwnis. jik tact itowever » mat the 
government’s own sufv^abow tlw goitre 
affects large propoithmsofthe population in 
small pockms. generally in the intenors or in 
thehiliy regions. In Maharashtra, forinsiance, 
a survey conducted by the national goitre 
comrol programme in 1989 shovred that in 
some pockete 20 per cent of the population 
was affected by the condition Similarly, 
over a period of years, ihe programme has 
conducted small area surveys in several 
regions where goitre has been known to be 
en^mic Goitre endemicity has been tairty 
well mapped out Quite evidemiy, this type 
ot goitre which is a nutntional defic'iency 
can be largely controlled by diet changes 
Earlier, under the NGCP, <odised salt was 
distnbutedtothe affected populations Since 
the numbers aftecied in these regions were 
large and there needed to be a permanent 
change in the type of salt consumed, the 
government's argument was that all salt sold 
in these regions should be iodised The 
problem however was that there were several 
pockets ot goitre endemicity across the 
countiy and it would be impossible to ensure 
the sale ot only iodised salt in these pockets 
The belter solution. It was argued was to ban 
the saleot non-iodiscd salt, especially because 
(he small exccssconsumplionol iodine would 
not cause ill-cttects to a normal population 
The argument is 'ypicol ol the mechanical 
approach adopted in health programmes 
liie NGCP could have been redesigned with 
a more intensive and innovative health 
education programme which would en.ible 
people to make a rational decision about the 
kind ot salt to consume This palemalisiic 
approach to people’s welfare is no doubt 
convenient lor the government but causes 
distortions inthesystem Foroncthing,non 
iodised salt manufactured Irom sea w,iicr 
contains about 6 per cent iodine and it is only 
rock salt which is totally locking in iodine It 
IS a moot question tl doubling the content ol 
iodine in this salt, as is being done ihrough 
lodisation was necessary at all lor cniitc 
populations even in goitre endemic regions 
And as tor (hose m non-cndcmic regions 
especially along thecuasi the issue is entirely 
different lodisation involves the addition ut 
potassium and it has been pointed <Hit that 
this leaves the salt ennchcd with unwanted 
potassium while the iodine vaporises 
It then the health reasons arc weak .ire 
there other reasons tor the government’s 
decision'* The outcome ol the government 
Older has been that salt which was available 
very cheap is now sold only as a pack<iged 
branded product and at a tew hundred 
times the onginal price and the actual cost 
ot manuijclure Salt-making has been 
traditionally a ‘siimII enterpise’ employing 
local people Wilhiodisationandthecntrvof 
brands, the whole activity is being 
transformed in many ways most notably in 
the transfer ot land taking place Irom the 
small producers to the big corporate 
manulaciurers It would be naive to believe 


mat suen an outcome was not envisaged and 
that the large manut«:turers, existing and 
potential, had no say in the matter 

POLITICS 

For a Better After-Life 

J V Deihpande wnte\ 

IT must be said to the credit ot our rulers that 
even when preoccupied night and day with 
the overwhelming problems lacing the 
countiy. they do not lose sight ot (heir spiritual 
well-being Most ot (hem have a residem 
guru or a saintly ‘Ma’ tucked away lo provide 
spintual solace on lap In a land as diverse as 
this, there IS an astounding vanety ol ways to 
get a spintual fix regularly Some like to 
have a holy man place his Icmt on their head 
while others pertorm havans to diflcrcnt 
deities Much is also supposed to he gamed 
by way ot holiness by spreading a chaddar 
at a dargah or by distributing prasad' on 
auspicious days at holy places 
liie president ot the country S D Sharma 
has seemingly chosen a more arduous path 
tor attaining nirvana He has been visiiing 
holy places all over the country Rctenily in 
Maharashlra he visited among tithcr places 
temples at Pandharpur and lulj,ipur and 
shrines at Shirdi and Alaudi this is 
apparently not his first pilgrimage lo these 
places It has been reported tliai he has visited 
Pandharpur as many as eight limes 
For an assured p.issagc to the iicxi world 
a single pilgrimage lo the Haj or lo K.'ishi- 
Rameshwar is believed to sutlicc But the 
pious soul that he is the president evidenil) 
has in mind not just his own salvation hut 
that of the vast number ol his less lortunaic 
brethren who cannot go on pilgrim iges .i( 
public expense By m.iking repeated 
pilgrimages he no doubt hopes to intercede 
onihctrhch,illlorahettcT.liter htc Atleiall 
since so little c an be done lor the betterment 
ol their present litc whv not a liitic work tor 
a belter alter litc at least ’ 

Times havechanged and sohavethc mores 
ot our rulers Only i lew decades h.ick i 
president such as Rajendr i Pr isad oi a pr nc 
minister such as Lai Bih.idur Sh.isin weM 
about their religious observances in 
unobtrusive ways joining thousands ol 
others in l,iking a dip in ihe Ganca at the 
Kumbh Meld Today no visit ot a VIP c in 
take place wiihotil causing hardship lo 
thousands PresidentSh.irma svisiitoShirdi 
rcportc'diy cost upw.ird ot Rs 20 lakh in 
locill expenses standing crops had to he 
dcstroyi^ to make riHiin tor a helipad and 
thousands ot other dev otci's had lo cikiI the ii 
heels till the good president had completed 
his worship 

With all that it m.iv he aske-d it it is not 
something to be ihanklul tor ihai our rulers 
go to Shirdi and linipui rather than to 
Monte Carlo or Acapulco as the rulers ot 
many developing countries are wont to 



CURRENT STATISTICS 


BFW RcwaRli VatiiMm 


The annual rule of inflatian declining inreieniweelcaliasiouclMdtlK lowest level in I l8weekvai69|iercemwilhiinriisaluie«iecliiietnllieWPI,ataRiicciinence. 
LargeannualiiKitdHtsLominue however intheionsumerpnceMiidices RBIdataHhowaphenoinenalriveinihevalueolchequeseiearedaAer 1990-91 The 
nuiiiberufchequesclraredmtheLeniresindnagedbylbcRnlroseby27 ^nercembetween 1990-91 and l994-99andtheirvalueby91 jiercenC duepanlyluihe 
iiKlusion of inter bank and high value cheques For the same reason Bombay'sshateinthevalueofchuquiktlearedshotupfrotiizOpercemtn i989-90tu99 1 
percenlin 1994 9S withNcwDelhi Madras and Caltuita trailing a long way oehind AtRs40 67 2l1t.rore the valueotchequescleoiedm 1994 95wakrouTand 
ahalflimeslheyear s OOP at market pricea 

Macroeconc»Tiic Indicators 


Index Numbers of Wholesale 
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Money and Banking (Rscrorc) 


Nov 24 
1995 


Index Numbers of Indualrial 

I'raduciRmI 1980 81=100) Weights July I iscal Year * 


Money Supply (M,> 161140 2019(04) 

Currency ssith^hlii III971 l01l(-09) 

Deposits with Bonks 442117 1212(01) 

Net Bonk Ca-dil to Govt 244195 1777(07) 

Bank Credit to CommI Sector 1I0I6S 1084(17) 

Net Fotuign Exchange Assets 71826 252(0 1) 

RcM:rveMoncy(DctcmberOI 1991) 181115 101(-01) 

Net RBI Credit to Centre 111019 581(-01) 

Ad hoes Treasury Bills 11180 I8W 

ScheduledCommercial Banks (DetemberOS 1995) 

Deposits 400118 2866(07) 

Advances 229490 2219(10) 

Non Fiuul Advances 217791 1269(11) 

Investments 160114 1012(12) 

All munctarv and honking data presented Iwre ore 
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COMPANIES 


MCDOWELL & CO 

Expansion Plans 

THE flagship company of the Vijay Mallya 
group. McDowell & Co, one of the largest 
players in the spirits industry, closed the 
financial year ended March 1995 with a sales 
turnover of Rs 669 crore. up by 52 per cent 
from Rs 459 crore achieved in the previous 
year. Other income rose by 229 per cent. 
intcre.st costs increa.sed by 36 per cent. An 
incrca.se in the provision for depreciation by 
SO per cent was nullified to a certain extent 
by a fall of 15 per cent in the provision fur tax¬ 
ation. leaving the company with a net profit 
of Rs 14 crore. up by 7 per cent from Rs 13 
crore recorded in the previous year. A divi¬ 
dend of 20 per cent ha.s been recommended. 

The spirits division grew both in terms of 
volume and revenue by 56 per cent and 48 
percent, respectively. Aggressive marketing 
was u.sed by the company to compete against 
the multinationals, the result being that 
adverti.sing expenditure which went up by 
44 per cent. The introduction of total 
prohibition in Andhra Pradesh coupled with 
the unfavourable availability and prices of 
molasses and rectified spirit compounded 
the problems but. according to the company, 
several measures were taken to protect 
profitability .The company'sbrands continu¬ 
ed to grow and consolidate their position. 

During the year under review, the polymers 
division increased its sales by 16 per cent 
in volume terms and 38 per cent in value 
terms. A rise in the price of .styrene, the raw 
material for polystyrene, in the international 
markets did little to dampen profitability as 
the company has the capacity to manufacture 
its own styrene. 

'fhe company is expanding us poly.styrcne 
capacity by putting up a Rs 60 crore, 40,000 
tonne plant in Gujarat which is expected to 
commence operations by June 19%. This is 
apart from the 40,(XX) tonne capacity the 
company already has in Visakhapatnam. 
Expansion plans arc afoot at Vizag too where 
the company will be expanding its plant by 
10.000 tonnes to 50,000 tonnes taking the 
total capacity of the company to 90.000 
tonnes at both the places. After June 1996, 
the company is planning to add to the 
capacities in both Gujarat and Vizag plants 
by putting up two 40,000 tonne plants each 
as a pan of its second phase of expansion 
which is expected to go on stream by April 
1998. The company is al.so expanding its 
expandable polystyrene capacity from 6,500 
tonnes to 11,000 tonnes by the end of 1995. 
This will be funher raised by < 3,000 tonnes 
by December 1997. With all these expansion 
plans in place the company is exp^ed to 
become the largest producer of expandable 
polystyrene in the country. 


The company will be inttocfcicing Bols 
Wesanans wines and spirits by end-96. 
According to Shekhar Ramamurthy, 
controller, marketing, “the tie up with the 
Dutch conglomerate ^Is Wesanan is in the 
nature of a franchise arrangement wherein 
Mcdowell will manufacture the Bols’ range 
atourown manufacturing facility in Baramati 
Grape Industries. Maharashtra, under the 
desired specifications’*. Theiie-up is targeted 
towards the young upwardly mobile 
consumer. 

ASIAN PAlim 

Buoyant Demand 

A leader in the decorative paints market, 
Asian Paints controls almo.st 40 per cent of 
the decorative paints segment which 
constitutes around 76 per cent of the total 
paints industry. The company has factories 
in Bombay. Gujarat. Andhra Pradesh and UP 
with an installed capacity of 1.08 lakh tpa 
for paints, enamels and varnishes, 24,000 ipa 
for synthetic resins and 18.000tpa for pthalic 
anhydride (PAN). 

The company closed the financial year 
ended March 1995 with net sales of Rs 512 
crore, up by 27 per cent from Rs 402 crore 
recorded in the previous year. Other income 
stood at Rs 9 crore, a rise of 33 per cent 
from Rs 7 crore achieved in the previous 
year. Interest costs came down by 2 per 
cent. Provision for depreciation and taxation 
rose by 10 per cent and 77 per cent, 
respectively. A massive surge in non¬ 
operating profit was reflected inthe healthy 
bottomline which rose by 70 per cent from 
Rs 26 crore to Rs44 crore for the year 
under review. Enthused by the buoyant 
performance, dividend has been stepped 
up to 65 per cent from 50 per cent in the 
previous year. The company has recom¬ 
mended a 1:1 bonus, the earlier bonus 
being in 1992-93. 

Reduction in the excise duty has helped 
the company to stem the competition from 
the unorganised sector which is in control 
of about SO per cent of the market for 
decorative paints. The stiff competition being 
offered by the unorganised sector has made 
the company extremely cautious in effecting 
price hikes, which have been no more than 
2 per cen*. 

Raw material costs comprise about 50 per 
cent of sale.s. The principal raw materials 
used in paint manufacture are titanium 
dioxide, pcntaerythritoland PAN. Whilemosi 
inputs are available within the country, they 
have seen a rising trend, as crude prices arc 
on the rise globally. Administered prices of 
oil in the country have not been raised and 
a rise in the same would put a spanner in 
the growth of the industry. 



*1116 paints di visiwi registered agiuwfii i 
salesof 25 percem. ’The company has bed 
appointed as sole supplier of points toDaewo 
and General Motors. 

The PAN division saw a sales growth i 
12 per cent. PAN is a petrochemical use 
in the production of paints . dyes an 
plasticisers. Orthoxylenc, the basic rv 
materia) used for the manufacture of PA^ 
is partly imported by the company. Tl 
company is also sourcing orthoxylene froi 
other major producers tike India 
Petrochemicals Corporation. Asian Paints 
sourcing a total amount of 18,000 tonnes fi 
itsPAN plant at Ankle.shwar.’Thccontribulic 
from the PAN division to the tune of Rs 7 
crore has been po.ssiblc on account of firmin 
up of prices of PAN due to surge in domesli 
and international demand. 

Exports of the company for the year undi 
review stood at Rs 10 crore against Rs 3 croi 
in the previous year. Exports of the Pthali 
division amounted to Rs 5 crore against R 
1 crore in the previous year. The company 
overseas subsidiaries performed t 
satisfaction. 

The company plans to expand the ex istin 
capacities for the manufacture of paints an 
enamels to 50,000 tonnes at each of its plan 
in Ankleshwar. Patancheru and Kasna. Th 
company has a plan to set up a nc 
manufacturing facility at Mangalore. 

The company is proposing to set up a plai 
in Mauritius as a part of it s overseas ex pansiu 
plan. Commercial production is expected t 
begi n in 1996. Approvals from the concerne 
governments have been obtained though th 
legal formalities remain to be completed 

The company isentcring intocollaboratior 
with PPGIndustricsof US forcaihodcelectn 
deposition premiers (CEDS). and with Sign 
Coatins. I lolland, for corrosion coatings. Th 
company has lied up with Nippon Paints < 
Japan for pre-trcaimcni chemical! 
automotive, powder, and coil coatings. Then 
collaborations will enable the company t 
have access to the latest technology. Th 
company has plans to manufacture cerami 
tiles and is seeking a technical tie up wit 
a foreign firm. 

Pentasia Chemicals, a subsidiary, i 
engaged in the manufacture of pcntaeiylhriu 
and formaldehyde. It had been incurrin 
lovses due to lower realisations foritspruduci 
and rising raw material costs. Pentasi 
Chemicals' principal feedstock is molas.se 
which is a by-product generated during th 
manufacture of sugar. The decontrol c 
molasses in 1993 led to a surge in molasse 
prices, eroding pmfitaWlily and resulting i 
mounting losses for the company.'}! wa 
declared a sick company and. as per th 
scheme of rehabilitaiion-curn-mcr^r. wn 
merged with Asian Paints. The metgerprove 
advantageous as it gave the cmnpany th 
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I . (KsUMt) 

McPwwBftCo A«I«b Platt CCTC ladartriai 
'Financial Indicaton March March March March Mardi March 

IMS in« IMS 1M« IMS 1M4 


IncaBN/approprlaUoaa 

1 Net $olec 66933 

2 Value of production 66776 

3 Other Income 4091 

4 TttUtl iHftmie 70867 

5 Raw niaierials/SlaRS and 

uparer consumed 29254 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 15612 

7 Remuneration to employees 2842 

8 Olherexpenses 14080 

9 Operating pntfii 9079 

10 Interest 5014 

11 •Gnntxpniit 3955 

12 Depreciation 1282 

13 Pmfrt heptre M\ 2673 

14 Tax provision 1290 

15 Profit after MX 1383 

16 Dividends 897 

17 Retained pront 486 

Liabilities/aiisets 

18 Paid-up capital 4683 

19 Reserves and surplus 21206 

20 Long term loans 15831 

21 Shun lenn loans 5509 

22 Of which hank borrowings 647 

23 Gross fixed assets 30266 

24 Accumulated dcpiecialiun 13313 

25 Inventories 11552 

26 Total asscis/liabilities 78702 

Miscellaneous items 

27 Excise duty 15423 

28 Gross value added 11623 

29 Total foreign exchange iiicoiiie 26 

30 Total foreign exchange outgo 11274 

Key financial and perfnrmancc ratlim 

31 Turnover ratio 

(sales to total assets) (91) 85.0 

32 Sales to total net assets (%) 141.7 

33 Gross value added to 

gross fixed assets (%) .38.4 

34 Return on investment 

(gross profit to total assets) (%) 5.0 

35 Gross profit to sales 

(gross margin) (%) 5.9 

36 (Tperating profit to sales (%) 1.3.6 

37 Profit before tax to sales (%) 4.0 

38 Tax provision to 

profit before tax (%) 48.3 

39 Profit after lax to net wonh 

(leturn on equity) (9b) 5.3 

to Dividend (9b) 20.00 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 2.95 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 55.3 

4.3 P/E ratio (based on latest and 

corresponding last year's price) IC.8 

44 Debt-equity ratio 

(adjust^ for revaluation) (9b) 61.1 

45 Short term bank borrowings 

to inventories (9b) 5.6 

46 Sundry credilocs to 

sundry debtors (9b) 70.7 

47 Total remuneration to employees 

to gross value added (%) 24.5 

48 Total remuneration 10 employees 

to value of production (9b) 4.3 

49 Gross fixed assets 

rormalian(%) 22.1 

50 Growth in inveniories (9b) 84.36 
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facture of formaldehyde, peniaerythritol and 
pthalic anhydride. A turnaround was staged 
by Pemasia Chemicals in the first half of 
1995-96 aided by the drastic downtrend in 
the prices of molasses in the last few months 
on account of bumper sugar production. 

The reduction in excise duty and booming 
activity in the construction and industrial 
sector will translate into enhanced earnings 
for Asian Paints. The merger of Pemasia 
Chemicals will further enhancethccompany's 
earnings.' The paint industry’s expected 
growth of around 12-IS per cent could 
translate into buoyant demand for Asian 
Paints, the market leader. 

GTC INDUSTRIES 

Collaboration with Rothmans 

Started as a proprietary concern in 19.36. 
GTC Industries became a public limited 
company in 1971. Apart from manufaciuring. 
cigarettes in-house, (he company has 
manufacturing agreements with Universal 
Tobacco and Geekay Tobacco for the 
manufacture on a job work basis. It has an 
agreement with Sikkim Tobacco Company, 
a Joint sector undertaking with the Sikkim 
government. The company has an installed 
capacity of IJ.322 million cigarettes. 

A turnover of Rs 357 crorc was achieved 
for the year ended March 1995, a rise by 37 
per cent from Rs 261 crorc achieved in (he 
previous year. Other income felt by 8! per 
cent from Rs 9 crore to Rs 2 crorc . A fall 
in the provision for depreciation by 26 per 
cent coupled with a 7£ro (ax provision enabled 
the company to close with a net profit of Rs 
16 crore. a rise 33 per cent from Rs 12 crore. 
A dividend of 66 percent has been declared. 

The cigarette industry grew by 11 per cent 
fortheycarunder review and asimilar growth 
rale wa,s achieved by the company. The 
growth was satisfactory, coming in the wake 
of poor growth in (he preceding two years. 
The company has restructured its field 
operations to sustai n growth rates and achieve 
hater results. Changes in the prime export 
markets of the erstwhile Soviet Union and 
West Asia affected cigarette exports and 
GTC did not come out unscathed. Exports 
fur the year under review declined to Rs 17 
crore from Rs 19 crorc in the previous year. 

Duringtheyearunder re view, the company 
co-promoted DSS Mobile Communications, 
a paging operation. Rothmans of Pall Mail 
(International) and GTC Industries signed an 
agreement fur setting up a joint venture 
company, Rothmans GTC (India). The new 
company will manage and co-ordinate (he 
manufacture and marketing of Rothmans 
cigarettes inconjunctiun with GTC industries. 
The joint venture agreement envisages equal 
equity participation by both partners, this bdng 
the first lime that a cigarette multinational 
will hoidaSOper cent stake inajoim venture. 
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COMMENTARY 


UTTAR PRADfcSH 

Towards an SP-Left Alliance? 

Amaresh Misra 


With BJP\ rightist agenda appropriating centrist policies, the only 
option left for Mulavam Singh to combat BJP is to initiate a 
leftward slujt 


ANOTHPR ycdr is <it dn end and in Uuar 
Pradesh despite Lontinuing trends ot the 
past It has been a rcmarkabic penod AHcr 
thehreal up of the SP BSP combine in mid- 
IWS and the subscqucni course of the BSP 
It IS possible that the caste phenomena which 
had so influenced the poliiual tontours ot 
UP tor at least halt a decade is as dominant 
a factor that phase seems to be over and 
the state IS all set to see ness political 
polarisations in this crucial year when both 
assemblv and parliamcntaiy elections arc 
due 

A loietasie of things to come was given 
by results of the municipal corporation 
munit ipal panchayals and mavoral elec tions 
held in Novemhj'r The results threw up 
inteiesling indications tor the tuiurc though 
then real message was not propeil) grasped 
in the subsequent analyses appearing in 
newsp ipcis and journals Prom one point ot 
Slew ihi capture ot nearly hall ot the 
I oi jioration scats by the BJP was an outcome 
ot I s ilic luy strong position in the cities 
and ihi s did not constitute any major gain 
loi the put) On the other hand the poor 
showing of thi S imajwadi Party (SP) - it 
won onU one inavuril scat and could not 
man igc even one ihiid ot the scats in wards 
considered lo he ns strongholds - cannot 
be taken as an evidence ot the party s 
St iturc as 'ts m nn sin ngth lies in the 
villages 

But nc It issuinptions larcly work in 
poliiies mdihe |Krtoimanccottht‘BJPand 
the »P piovidcs i background from which 
future trends can be discernc'd I nr one the 
BJP did not merely repeat its past 
performance Its vote pattern showed that at 
several places it was able to consolidate its 
hold on the upper caste vote The much 
awaited shill ot at least a small section of 
the uppci castes towards either faction of the 
t^ongrtss ('id not take place Por status 
quoisi loices III the sta'c the BJP remained 
tlic) natural choice and at the hour of 
selection there was little flinching due to 
local lac tors I he vote also proved that upper 


caste forces were not ‘angry’ with the BJP 
lor having moved closer to the BSP for a 
short while At one time some columnists 
had thought this factor would make things 
difficult for the BJP and had seen in this, 
another possible source of the party losing 
It hold 1hcir good intentions not¬ 
withstanding such predictions evan then 
werequite suspect as in tte politically charged 
atmospheic ot UP, there has been a real 
polarisation ot interests and their 
identification with political parties Hence, 
whateverthc BJPdid was seen by its support 
base liuni a partisan political view as 
something which ‘their party’ was doing in 
Older to weaken the SP-BSP alliance, and 
not out of any new-found love tor the daliis 
and the BSP 

The BJP continued to gain support 
amongst the upper castes and conservative 
sections of UP, even when none ot the 
attempts by its sister organisations, like the 
V HP lo whip up passions at Kashi, Ayodhya 
and Mathura actually succeeded and the BJP 
had to maiiitam a tow profile on the matter 
I'hisshowsthal communalism has acquired 
an me rcasingly political and class character 
Alter the split ot the yadav-daiti-Muslim 
combine, social equations arc acquinng a 
new dimension, with many forces who 
were in between, like the most backward 
castes among the OBCs who had vccied 
towards the SP BSP combine before, now 
exercising their options elsewhere Many 
of them shifted to the BJP in the civic 
elections and the BSP was relegated to its 
1989 position Ihe BSP s performance in 
the CIVIC elections suggests that it now 
occupies the status of adalit pressure group 
with Its iiiain base in west UP It can be 
recalled that the BSP had drawn blood, 
first in west UP, before expanding to cast 
UP and Bundelkhand which returned the 
maximum number of its MLAs in 1993 
In the CIVIC elections BJSP's performance 
in these regions was quite negligible and 
It was only in west UP that it could win 
a number ot wards and a lone mayoral post 


SwFr IN Musum Basg 

In west UP, the Muslims sided with the 
BSP, even in the east they did not show the 
same keenness to follow Mulayam Siiqjh 
Yadav Yet, even in some SP strongholds, 
Muslims stayed aloof or cast their vote in 
favour of Independents or even the BSP. In 
the Lucknow mayoral polls (the mayor was 
elected for the first time on direct franchise 
and many seats were reserved tor women 
and scheduled castes), which the BJP won. 
theCPI-ML backed candidateof the Muslim 
Forum got more than 10,000 votes m spite 
of MuKayam's frantic .appeals lo the 
minonties The pattern cxplixled one more 
myth and showol that nothing can be taken 
for granted in UP any longer A mere anti- 
BJPism, especially of the ‘liberal Hindu’, 
‘Mulayam’ (soft) vanety is not sufficient 
to polarise the Muslims in a situation where 
the BJP's philosophy is getting sanction 
from the SupremeCourt The Supreme Court 
has quoted ‘liberal Hindu ethos of the land, 
which was used previously to combat the 
‘haid hindutva of the BJP as the very 
ground and justification lor the propagation 
of the hindutva idctilogy The Muslims may 
still sympathise with the lormcrchief minister 
or regard themselves closer to him than any 
other politician, but may no longer cast their 
votes unilaterally 

This prospect is giving jitters to Mulayam 
Singh, in a bitter response to the ‘betrayal’ 
of Muslims in the civic polls, Ihe former 
chief minister lashed out at Ihe community 
at a meeting in Gorakhpur It was the same 
distnci where he had worn the Piyan dhoti, 
touched the feet ot brahmins and called 
himself „ true Hindu alter his heady return 
to power in late 1993 Now he was 
complaining in an embarrassed tone about 
their lack ot faith in him, and hinted that 
there may have been lapses from his side 

Mulayam Singh's problems are also 
compounded by the tact that though he is 
considered the major anti-BJP force, he has 
yet to recover the ground which he lost 
during his tenure in office, infamous for its 
firing on Uttarkhand demonstrators andmher 
undemocratic acts The lack of enthusiasm 
among the Muslims, despite their support 
has to be seen in this wider context In the 
CIVIC elections, the SP failed in mobilising 
the anti-BJP sentiment Many apologists of 
Mulayam Singh and sections of secular 
intelligentsia were hard pressed to explain 
Ihe poor showing of the SP But the truth 
IS that there is an urgent need tor the SP to 
redefine itself after the split of the social 
equation which had sustained It ’The SP also 
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.ttnew apeiKU in Keeping wnn uie. 

jMtvisalion ihar may now come lo 
Ihe fbie. TIiik polarismion will be based 
ineVltabiy. on a left-right divide rathM' than 
cemie-ri^l one: the BJP has risen as a 
modem right wing party, appropriating part 
of the centrist agenda as well: that is why 
the Congress finds itself cornered. 

In many ways, the old style ruling class 
centrism has taken a rightward shift, and the 
Congress has to make up its mind to take 
a right-of-thc-centre or a Icft-of-the-centre 
position. The latter is being attempted by the 
Tiwari faction which is trying to rejuvenate 
the patty on the old Nehru vian centrist basis, 
ft is. of course, failing miserably in doing 
so; the other, more dominant, Rao faction 
IS also attempting redefinition of centrism 
by combining a rightwards tilt with 
moderation and enli.stment of new tiends 
like dalits, Muslims and Uttarkhand in its 
agenda. But this cfTort too has shown little 
signs of success and the Congress now 
appears dependent on the governor for 
steeringit towardsaposilionof respectability 
before the president rule ends. The governor 
has recently given go-ahead for the trial of 
police oftlccrs and bureaucrats listed by the 
CBI as guilty in ihc Muzzaffamagar case, 
and has opened a fresh initiative in the form 
of Uttarkhand Parishad. He has also brought 
Uttarkhand. as a backward area, under the 
purview of 27 per cent reservation. Through 
this ho is hoping to contain Ihc Uttarkhand 
movement and win support for the Congress 
in the hills: yet. success looks doubtful. 
There has been little Ict-up in state repression 
and recently, during the new phase of the 
student's movement which started fitom 
November, bodies of youth, ki lied allegedly 
in police custody, have been discovered. 
This has led lo a fresh wave of anger and 
agitation throughout the hills. 

SlIIFnNG CtASS POLARISA-nON 

The probtem for the Rao Congress thus 
hinges again on the nature of class 
polarisation in UP where, unlike Bihar, the 
traditional ruling classes have emerged as 
a potent force. In Bihar, Laloo Yadav has 
been able to establi.sh backward groups as 
a ruling force. He is now trying on that basis 
to unite certain sections of tne upper caste 
landlord interests in order to evolve a 
consolidated power combination in the days 
to come. The traditional power groups are 
weak, unable to stand up to their bKkward 
rivals in the same measure. Laloo Yadav has 
therefore succeeded in pving a new tease 
of life lo the centrist agenda in Bihar by 
involving a new social base, and is now 
attempting to emerge as a new Congress 
type, cmirefright force, in UP, the situation 


isaimonrevefsemmeoacKwarucasieiorces 
are too weak to independently replace the 
traditional ruling powers. 'Iliat is why, 
Mulayam fails constantly lo emerge os a 
‘stable* political force like Laloo. Sometimes 
he has to rely on the left, sometimes on the 
BSP, for a dalil base. His attempts to emerge 
as a ‘new Congrc.ss' fail because the social 
divisions in UP still allow traditional 
brahminical order to dominate. Therefore, 
a Bihar-type usurpation, where the backward 
casle.s found it easy lo slip into the role left 
vacant by the upper caste forces and adopt 
Ihc posture of 'neo-brahminism‘. is not easy 
in UP. In spile of trying his best and playing 
the nco-brahminical card, Mulayam was 
neither accepted by the upper castes nor was 
the upstart backward ca.ste able to establish 
itself .socially. Hence, the caste phenomena 
could not make a sufficient dent; here, 
challenges to the iradilional order, even from 
within sections of the privileged for a share 
in power, have time and again failed because 
of the traditional 'liheral' plank the centrist 
opposition has always pursued. 

This has also made the Janata Dal (JD) 
irrelevant in the present context. The scope 
of ‘liberal centrism* is over and so is the 
space for ‘radical centrism’ - the kind of 
extension of centrist politics attempted by 
the SPand the BSP with the radical invocation 
of caste which was implicit in Ram Mamihar 
Lohia’s phiio.sophy and only mildly explicit 
in the rise of the JD in the late 1980s. The 
intermediate forces that could have propped 
up such a ‘radical’ formation are weak in 
UP and are easily co-opted in the dominant 
status quo. In such a situation, the options 
before Mulayam Singh are either to pul 
forward a Rao-Congress-BSP-SP kind of 
alliance, or to join the NF-LF, first the LF 
and then the NF, or to seek an alliance with 
a more left-oriented radicalism. The llrst 
option is problematic because of the BSP 
and the right-centre tilt of the Congress. The 
second option is also difficuit due to the 
intense competition between the JD and 
Mulayam. Iliose who advocate an easy 
alliance between Mulayam and the NF-LF 
should bear in mind the fact that the real 
issue behind the parleys of these two forces, 
and the lengths to which they are stretching. 


IS necautw or a concrete reality, i ne ju is 
trying its bcstlolakeadvamagcof the present 
situation when Mulayam is down, to 
marginalise him and make him accept the 
leadership of Laloo Yadav in the Hindi belt 
and of theJDat the national level. Mulayam, 
on his part, is trying to fudge Ihc situation 
from which he has little to gain so far as 
UP politics is concerned. Hence, he has 
started looking for new allies: in a much 
publicised move, the former chief minister 
held talks with K D Yadav. the Bihar state 
leader of the CPI( ML), for a possible alliance 
in Bihar and UP. In both the .states, the 
CPI(ML) is a aintender of Laloo Yadav and 
the BSP; if Mulayam wants a foothold in 
Bihar, by going against Laloo. the CPKML) 
is the obvious choice he can turn to. Similarly, 
if he has lo fill the void created by the BSP 
he has lo again rely on the CPI(ML) which 
is challenging Kanshiram’s party for the 
dalit base in east UP. Bundelkhand and 
Avadh. But above all. Mulayam’s opting for 
Ihc left in general (he hasexprcs.scd intentions 
of ‘going alone’ in the next elections with 
the support of the left parties), and the radical 
left in particular, is a recognition that tune 
is slowly arriving in the Hindi belt for a 
leftwards shift, a new kind of a polari.sation 
based on left forces after the decline of the 
centrist politioi. In both UP and Bihar. Ihc 
CPI(ML) is better placed as a left force than 
the CPM and the CPI, and Mulayam has 
cho.sen to deal with the party even when it 
has been a bitter and consistent critic of the 
former chief mini.stcr. The CPKML) on its 
part has noted this development positively 
given that in UP where the BJP will remain 
a long-term threat, an understanding with 
Mulayam will be benellcial to the cause of 
secular democracy in the stale. But the party 
still insists that Mulayam clear his record 
in the eyes of democratic circles on issues 
of Uttarkhand and the new economic policy. 
The CPKML) has also asked Mulayam to 
be more categorical and condemnatory of 
the Congress and the BJP on (he Pakistan 
issue and the ongoing warmongering by :hc 
two parties. Mulayam. on his part, has yet 
lo respond categorically, though in the SP 
convention he reaffirmed his intentions of 
striking an alliance with tte left. 
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Karnataka’s New .^^gricultutai Policy 
Making Way for Corporate Landlordism 

MuzalTar Assadi 

The Karnataka government's new agricultural policy and the 
amendments to the Land Reforms Act will have far-reaching 
consequences. It paves the way for ‘corporate latuilordism’ while 
increasing the trends towards de-peasantisation and a sharpening of 
economic and cultural crisis'in the countryside. 


THE Kurnatuka guvcrnmcnl is currently 
bogged down in many controversies. It all 
began with the amendment to the Land 
Reforms Act and announcement of the New 
Agricultural Policy (NAP). The desecration 
of Amhedkar's .statue by a mini.slcr's son 
and the pooi management of electricity 
crisis by the government have further 
eroded government's support. Even the 
party's national allies like CPI. CPI( M) have 
decned the government dubbing that the 
latter is adopting "anti-farmei and anti- labour 
policy” and that, it "is negating the basic 
principles ol Land Reforms Act". Further 
the criticism centred around the fact that “the 
(xilicy IS directed by the World Bank and 
IS a mere translation of the agricultural policy 
announced by the union agricultural minister 
Balraiii Jhakar” 

There were many reasons for introducing 
ihe NAP - although the govcinincnt asset's 
in the policy document that the liberalisation 
policies of the Indian stale is the .sole prompt 
lor (he state government to resort to such 
a venture' "The objective of this policy 
document is to spell out a clear direction for 
strategy lo create a prosperous rural society 
in Karnataka. It uim.s at spurring growth in 
the agricultural and allied sectors by taking 
advantage ol op[Kirtunitics opened up by 
trade at national and international levels, in 
an overall environment of economic 
liberalisation. It is growth in agriculture that 
would provide a momentum to growth in 
other sectors through its backward and 
forward linkages. The nature of growth that 
is envisaged would generate more 
employment and cut down poverty in rural 
areas in due course. This policy statement 
al.so aims at promoting elTiciency in the use 
of resources .simultaneously protecting 
environment.'' 

The new agenda, which goes against the 
election promise that the Janata Dal made 
during the last election, began to evolve 
when Ihe Karnataka government appointed 
two committees - a subcommittee on 
agriculture and an expert committee on 


private capital investment headed by 
Dwarakanath and Satishchandran res¬ 
pectively. However, the beginning of a new 
twist to the ugncultural policy at the centre 
can he located during the Janata Dal's reign 
in iyX9-9() when a Standing Advisory 
Committee on Agriculture was afipointed 
under Shared Joshi, leader of Shetkari 
Sanghatana to represent “the viev.'s of the 
f,irming community at the highest level of 
decision making in tlic central level". Some 
of its suggestions have been incorporated in 
the NAP of the Karnataka government. In 
fact, the Standing Advi.sory Committee on 
Agnculture began its arguments with the 
note that the Indian state, even after four 
decades ol independence. ha.s not been 
able to come out with a comprehensive 
agricultural policy nor was there any 
worthwhile debate on the role of agnculture 
in the priKess of economic development. 
Rather, it said the government was following 
a 'Food Policy' to ensure food supply, which 
in the final analysis, hut perpetuates a neo- 
colonial policy. The lilt towards liberalisation 
is visible in the following recommendations 
of the Standing Advi.sory Committee: 
(a) abolition ot all grants of subisidies at the 
levels ot production; (b) making slate 
intervention in the price determination and 
market a formal one; (c) lowering the 
administrative costs; (d) encouraging the 
farmers lo pool their holdings; (c) sending 
innovative young farmers abroad; (0 import 
of high quality of seeds; (g) shifting the 
population depending upon agriculture; 
(h) capital formation in agriculture; (i) initi¬ 
ating a real green revolution; (j) eftixtive 
implementation of consolidation of land 
holdings and interdicting fragmentation 
beyond a certain limit; (k) divorcing 
agncultuiai production from the regime of 
.slatism and welfarism; (l)cnsuringmaximum 
export of commodities; (m) making easy the 
procedures for importing equipment and 
materials for agriculture. 

ITic second important factor which has 
had some bearings on the NAP of Karnataka 


fs tne Agncuiiunit jkcwkhioie ^ 
Congress government in 1992. Tliis|M$<^ 
resolution presented 1^ the agricuttuni^ 
minister. Balram Jhakar. is in conformi^ 
with the liberalisation policies of the Indian 
state. The policy resolution had listed 17 
challenges that the agricultural sector is 
facing today - at the levels of production, 
productivity, development, degradation, 
htildings. fragmentation, employment, cor 
operatives, research, terms of tr^. etc. To 
overcome these challenges, including thoM 
coming from the international market, the 
resolution envisaged the following: freeing 
the co-operative movement from state 
control, developing agro-proces.sing units, 
crop insurance, special thrust to the export 
of fruits, flowers, vegetables, poultry and 
livestock technology, land reforms so as lo 
channelise energies for achieving greater 
production, accelerating the development of 
irrigated horticulture, floriculture, and 
aromatic plants. 

Some of the recommendations arc echoed 
by the Dwarakanath and the Satishchandran 
committees appointed by Ihe Karnataka 
government. The former committee 
recommended that there .should be minimum 
ceiling on the lands, certain lands (mtinly 
seed producing and exporting) should be 
exempted from the purview of Land Ceiling 
Act, easing the provisions fur leasing out Ihe 
lands and establishing agro-based industries 
and create rural employment opportunities. 
The Satishchandran committee came out 
with Ihe following major recommendations: 
discouraging (hose crops whose average 
yield is less than the aver.'igc of tlic state; 
removing the restriction on the import of 
seeds; allowing the private sector in seed 
technology, extending subsidies to tools and 
techniques of the private sector; withdrawing 
the facilities of free supply of electricity to 
the agriculture; supporting research and 
development programmes by (he private 
sector; allowing the leasing out of land for 
a minimum period of 20 years and finally 
relaxing the land ceiling laws. 

All these have maniicsied in the NAP of 
the Karnataka government. NAP in fact has 
mooted the idea that against the backdrop 
of liberali.sation according the status of an 
industiy to the agricultural sector is not only 
feasible but also desirable. This can be done 
by extending similar facilities to agriculture 
and also appropriating the opportunitic.s 
offered by the liberalisation policies of the 
Indian state; “Thediffcrencesnoticedbeween 

industry and agriculture do suggest that 
giving agriculture the industry status can be 
an ultimate goal that is to be achieved 
gradually. In such a transition the strategy 



■irlroiWtfr' ^ IlMs type'#vii^ to ^uMiry, 
WK^aiqmipriflte mediflcations, ensuring 
eMmlwiKin of discrimuialion-agahut agri- 
diltnie-iii the inati^Qfciedit,cosiingreturm 
to investment, infraslnidure niarkets.exports 
and Kseanrh technology.” 

Private investment in the agricultural sector 
is the main idea mooted Ibr transforming 
agriculture. Private investment is sought in 
seediechnology, marketing, agro-processing, 
horticuluire. flonculture. aquaculture, dairy 
farming, poultry, meat processing, seeds 
muitiplications. cold storage, and research 
and development (R and D). To support the 
seed technology the NAP has favoured the 
leasing in of land, without realising the fact 
that this has had the consequences of de¬ 
peasantising rural categories. And that this 
would provide ‘corporate landlordism' who 
might resort to force (as they did in 
Ranebennur during I9t(0s) intimidation to 
lease in land from the pca.sants at throwaway 
prices to emerge in the countryside. The 
NAP. however, is hoping that in the 
subsequent five years Rs S0.(X)0 crorc wilt 
be invested in the agriculture. 

Di.sinvc.stmcni or privatisation of public 
sector is one more recommendation, 
including the revising of water rates and 
electricity charges, that the NAP made to 
raise the money foragncultural development. 
In tact there are 70 public sector enterprises 
in Karnataka of which 47 are earning profits 
as against 2.1 enterprises. In addition to this 
in recent years “ 13 cnicrpriscs had recorded 
increased profits, nine had reduced profits, 
10 entcrpnscs had crns.sed over from loss 
toprofii. IOcnterpriscshadincreiLsedlos.<ics, 
l.*i enicrpriscN had reduced losses, five had 
crossed over from profit to loss and one had 
retained the same level of loss". The 
immediate effect of the disinvc.stincni will 
be borne by 47 profit-making public 
entcrpnscs and al.so the workers, numbering 
annind 16 lakhs, wbi' might be retrenched 
at any itnc. in addition lo this disinvestment 
will provide space fur the big private 
corporate sector to take over public 
enterprises. Further, there is no guarantee 
that the money .so collected from the 
disinvestment will be chanclised to the 
agricultural .sector. 

Towards, financing development in 
iigriculturc the NAP has also proposed the 
floating of an exclusive agricultural flnance 
corporation, amalgamating different lending 
banks with a single window scheme for 
disbursing loans. Meanwhile the NAP has 
cautioned peasants that they should not 
expect any more amccssions or subsidies 
in the matters of interests or loans. 


T';. iw:.niB-nnipHrun' 

'^is dlao tiinoiod fn which the fhab thrust is 
on increasing the irrigation potential from 
24 lakh hectares to 49 lakh hectares with an 
investment to the tune of Rs i0,{X)0 crore 
in flve-eight years. There arc proposals to 
restructure the irrigation department by 
forming an exclusive irrigation corporation 
wiwre farmers will have some voice. Both 
water distribution and collection of water 
cess will be assigned to private sectors. This 
obviously increases the water rates on the 
one hand and rural conflicts on the other. 
However it will confine rural conflicts 
especially between water consumers and 
peasants to rural areas and thereby state 
governments will not face peasant discontent. 
On the issue of dry farming aiea.s, the proposal 
is to extend the benefits of new technology, 
judicious distribution of water and scientific 
way of using irrigation water so as to increase 
the average yield. 

The tilt towards privatisation isonce again 
reiterated in matters pertaining to price and 
market (tevelopmcnt: support toprivatesector 
towards the construction of cold storage, 
construction of warehouses, relaxing the 
rules of export and import of goods, air- 
conditioned warehouses for horticultural 
products, floriculture, fishing and a separate 
agrochannel todis.seminate knowledge about 
the markets, supply of capital and price 
movements. However, the NAP has proposed 
assigning the task of collecting water rales 
and electricity charges to different peasant 
organisations on the basis of a commission. 
On their failure private sector entry is 
preferred. 

The NAP also stresses the need for 
R and D in agriculture. Although the role of 
the public sector is not negated, the thrust 
is in the direction of the private sector. 
Greater interaction between agricultural 
universities and industries is cnvi.sagcd tor 
research and development. However it 
recommends the retrenching of inefficient 
.staff, without explaining what 'inefilciciicy' 
constitutes. And. the NAP has also allowed 
leasing out land by small and marginal 
farmers. Further the NAP has also proposed 
withdrawal of .subsidies to fertilisers, canal 
waters, electricity on the ground that the 
withdrawal will ultimately make the 
pca.santry depend on organic fertilisers. 
Further the NAP wants human excreta to 
become a part of organic manures. Docs it 
mean that the NAP is supporting the system 
of carrying night soil once again? 

Like the central government policy the 
NAP also has laid special stress on the 
horticulture, floriculture and dairy farming. 
In the former case the policy "will be to 
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diffeiem ^ro-climatic regions and provide 
for quality planting materials, supply of 
technical know-how. arranging the credit 
facilities and creating infrastructure for 
organised market and export facilities." 
Here also the tilt towards privatisation is 
visible: encouraging the private nurseries. 
estabKshment of tissue culture laboratories 
under private sector, permitting companies 
to lease in land to the extent of 56 acres for 
the purpoiie of horticulture, permitting the 
private .sector to grow palm trees in 20.(X)0 
hectares and finally protecting the silk 
growers against imports and “any attempts 
of dumping by foreign suppliers”. Adding 
to this the NAP is in favour of developing 
as well as exploiting aquaculture which has 
been brought under the purview of agriculture 
after the amendments lo Land Reforms Act. 
In this context the policy's emphasis or 
shrimp culture has serious consequences 
especially in the 25,(X)0-hcctare coastal bcli 
of Karnataka known for small holdings anc 
mangroves in the rivers. There is a dangci 
that the shrimp culture, while bringing huge 
profits to the exporters, will deprive the 
smallholders their holdings, and that .salinit) 
of water in the agricultural flclds will dcstro] 
the fertility of the lands forever. Thi 
destruction of the mangroves will also affec 
the fi.sh breeding in the river belt. 

The thrust towards privatisation is alst 
visible in the recommendations for slarlinj 
special bu.ses for t he purpo.se of iransportin) 
agncultural produce. Nonetheless there an 
some recommendations which favour thi 
poor and other categories, the outcome o 
such recommendations largely depends upoi 
the sincerity and the strength ol the state 
For example, proposals like clfcclivi 
impicmeniation of Minimum Wages Act 
limiting the benefits of public distribution 
to the poor, organising the rural poor ani 
constructing low cost houses for the poo 
need a strong political will. 

Land Ria-mtsis Asicndmfnt AtT 

The Karnataka govcrnmcni is very clea 
in Its statement of objects and reasons thi 
t’ac boost lo industries based on aquacultun 
floriculture, horticulture and the hmisin 
industry necessitated the .imendments i 
Land Reforms Act. Tliese amendments ar 
in contravention of the National Policy o 
Land Reforms. The state government ha 
implemented the amendments withoi 
referring or waiting for the president’ 
con.scni. 

To begin with the amendment has addc 
a new dimension lo the definition o 
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' agricuHure. Earlier the Karnataka Refontia^’' 
Act. IV6I had included six items in iht ; 
definition: "horticulture, theraisingof crops, 
grass or garden produce, dairy fanning, 
poultry farming, breeding of livestocks and 
grazing”. By adding 'aquaculture' in the 
definition shrimp culture in the coastal belt 
has been gi ven support. To support the latter, 
the section S clause 2 of the Land Reforms 
Act was suitably amended. This clause 
although prohibited leasing out land to 
anyone except, "a tenancy created by a 
soldier, or a seaman if such tenancy is created 
while he is serving as a soldier or as a seaman 
or within three months before he became a 
soldier or .seaman", however, al lowed leasi ng 
out land "for aquaculture for a period not 
exceeding 20 years" There is no limit or 
ceiling of land prescribed for aquaculture. 
Any land, mainly in the coastal bell, whether 
used for agriculture or not can be taken over 
for aquaculture. In (act. a recent report of 
NEER has clearly stated that villages in the 
di.stricl of Uttara Kannada arc facing a severe 
threat due to the conversion of lands into 
aquaculture and that coastal aquaculture has 
rc.sultcd in the destruction of mangroves. 

The .second important amendment relates 
to the fragmentation of lands. Section 61 ol 
1961 Land Reforms Act had in fact prohibited 
transfer of lands by sale. gift, exchange, 
lease or assignment including the 
fragmentation of land for any purposes, be 
it for housing or indu.strial sector. Knowing 
very well that the fragmentation will 
ultimately displace or de-peasantisc the 
peasantry, this section substitutes a provision 
in section 77. which dealt with granting of 
government lands. With this the government 
has a free hand to dispose of lands to 
scheduled ciistcs. scheduled tribes, landless 
agricultural labourers.ex-niilitary personnel 
and "other persons residing in the villages". 
Although the 1961 act ensured that the 
preference of the state government, while 
disposing of lands, should be in the order 
of "tenants, subtenants and other persons 
who had cultivated the lands", there is no 
guarantee that the same will be followed by 
the state government. This provision might 
go the wjiy of Rajasthan Land Reforms Act. 
where the land lo.sers were given lands in 
far-off anddrsiant places, leading to cultural 
cn.scs and conllicts. 

Adding to this the section of the I.amd 
Reforms Act pertaining to land ceilings is 
also amended to pave the way for 'corporate 
landlordism' in the countryside. This section 
has also brought back the concept of 'tenancy' 
once again totlieccntrc-;dagc. !n fact.carlicr 
the Land Reforms Amendment Act of 1974 
had reduced the land ceilings to 10 standard 
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of irrigated land with two crops or 5.4 acres 
of dry land). The present amendment has 
enhanced the ceiling to 40 wits or 40 acres 
of irrigated land or 216 acres of dry land. 
Since the concept of ‘standard family’ (five 
members) has been unaltered, the acquisition 
might go up to 200 acres of irrigated land 
or L0M.4 acres of dry land respectively. 
However, (he amendment to section 79 A 
will decisively tilt the rural power structure. 
This amendment gives scope for anyone 
who has the income of not less than Rs 2 
takh to buy agricultural land. This has far- 
rcactng consequences: alienation of lands 
from agriculturist to non-agriculturist, re- 
emergence of ‘gentleman farmers’, creation 
of farm houses by the industrialist/capitalists, 
and Anally creating ‘corporate landlordism’ 
in the countryside. 

However, the most important aspect of the 
Land Reforms Amendment Act relates to 
.section 109. This has exempted certain lands 
from the purview of alienation and that, it 
has prescribed certain limits of lands for 
diiTercni purposes. For the industrial 
development the Land Reforms Amendment 
Act has tixcd 20 units (i 20 acre.s of dry land 
or 20 acre.s of irrigated land with two crops): 
educational institutes four units nr 21.6 acres 
of dry land, places of worship one unit nr 
5.4 acres of dry land; housing project the 



iMd and for hbrtim^fiHfe 2( 
r08 acres ofdiy landrespectit^. I 
theinsenionofthesubsection lA hatrl 
the very purpose of ceilings for 
cmegories. it has given the government;* 
free hand to exempt to any extent land lo^' 
any speciAc purpose”. Since the ‘spec^’: 
purpose* is ambiguous, anyone who has the 
capacity to inAuence the government or they 
pany in power including the muitinatiorada, 
and NRIs can get over the prescribed land 
ceiling.s. 

There is no doubt that these two policy 
measures will ultimately beneAt the big 
. industrialists, capitalists, multinationals and 
create 'corporate landlordism’ in the 
countryside. At the same time the 
consequences of policy measures are far- 
reaching; dc-peasantisation, displacemem, 
in nearingdeprivation.sharpcning of poverty, 
urban exodus, cultural crises and cultural . 
suppression, and perpetual hondedness to 
western capitalism. Wc can envisage a 
divided Karnataka in the years to come,; 
sharply divided on the lines of prosperity 
and poverty. In other words a situation 
post-indusinul society — development 
witiiout absorption — can be contemplated 
in Karnataka which is yet to reach the s'age 
of 'lake-ofr. This would be the paradox of 
a developing society us welt. 
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mia economic secimiy 


MijAHiN Kalkarni 


OeapUe the good intentions of the Commission of Global Governance to 
oromote just globed conditions for political and economic security, 
questions regarding enforcement of its decisions remain unanswered. 


rHEpitsent world is cbaracierisedby natural 
md mmi-iiiadediusters, insecurity, political 
anrest, increasing poverty, migrations. 
Environmental degradation and what have 
you. RedCross data indicate thatasigniHcant 
natural disaster occurs in the world on average 
HKea week. Every three weeks, on average, 
there is adisasterwhichexceedstlw response 
[opacities of the country afnicted.'The World 
B«ik has estimated current global losses 
from natural disasters alone at an average 
of 2.50.000 deaths and at least $ 4 billion 
in damage per year. The UNPPA has 
estimated that with the present rate of 
population increase, every day there ate also 
2.^.000 mure human beings needing land. 
Food, fuel and shelter. The number of the 
iib.sulute pour have increa-sed from some 800 
million in the 1970s to about 1.2 billion 
and arc projected to rise to 2 billion over 
the next decade. FAO estimates that by the 
year 2000 over 2 billion Asians will either 
he without wood fuel or will be consuming 
more fuel than can be replenished. Large- 
<ulc human movements and even conflicts 
may increasingly be triggered by the scarcity 
af water. Modern weapons ttx'hnulogy has 
niurred the distinction between conveniionai 
ind inass-desiniclion arms. With the modem 
weaponry accessible even to a low income 
country, civil war can quickly devastate its 
weak infrastructure and thus affect its 
xipulation. 

The migrant worker exodus in the Gulf 
:risis included 5.(X).0(X) Egyptians, over 
1,00.000 Yemenis, 1.00,000 Bangladeshis 
who had been remitting $ 100 Million per 
innum). 2,00,(XX) Indians (remitting IS per 
:cnt of the Kerala state economy), and 
1,00,000 Sri Lankans ($ 100 million per 
mnum).- UNHCR estimated that in 1991 
here were 17 million refugees and if we add 
o this anotherestimated 24 million displaced 
icrsons, who do not currently fall under 
vfugee category, the number is .scaring. The 
.‘urrent global aggregate of 41 million 
iprooted exceeds the whole population of 
Spain or Zaire. 

Against .such a background the world 
lociai summit, at Copenhagen, deliberated, 
lerhaps without any conclusions, to come 
o the grips of these ghastly issues. The 
iummit had basically three themes on which 
o get llw consensus of the world leaders, 
lit, poverty eradication, employmeni and 
ocialexclttsiveness. There was alsoaparallel 


NGO forum to deliberate on these and other 
issues like participation of people in the civil 
society and what NGOs can do to tackle the 
burning issues affecting the world. But the 
most important deliberations which missed 
the tention of the media and the NGOs was 
the nature of the furthcoming world 
governance for tackling the worst aspects of 
world degradation and poverty, how to ensure 
that type of governance, what instruments 
are ne^cd for its functioning and what 
reform or rc.structuring of the UN system, 
if at alt, is needed in the coming years, to 
tackle these global issues. 

Commission on Guibal Governance 

The commi.ssion on global governance 
(CGG) constituted in 1992retea.sed its report 
much earlier but was discussed in the NGO 
forum of the world social summit thanks to 
the excellent initiative of the UN association 
of Denmark which also translated the 
commission report into Danish to provoke 
wider debate and discussion in the summit.' 
The CGG was the last in the series of global 
initiatives taken up in the past by well 
meaning ‘wise men' and has coincide with 
the 50th anniversary of the UN. There have 
been in the past five major initiatives, vi/.. 
(I) Independent Commission on 
International Development Issues. Willy 
Brandt. 1980. (2) Independent Commission 
on Disarmament and Security. Olof Palme, 
1982. (3) World Commi.ssion on 
Envininment and Development, Gro Harlem 
Brundiland, 1987, (4) independent 
Commis.sion on International Humanitarian 
Issues, 1988, Sadrudin Aga Khan, (5) Smith 
Commission, Julius Nyerere, 1990. To mark 
the SOth anniversaiy of the UN. several 
efforts are underway to think on reforming 
and restructuring the UN and what can be 
done to Brettonwoods institutions like IMF 
and the World Bank, which arc drifting 
away from the UN and establishing their 
own 'turfs' unconcerned with the world 
public opinion against both their style and 
substance of functioning. The notable work 
in this direction which this author has come 
across is that of the Ford Foundation- 
Daghammarskjoid series of reports on 
reforming the UN.^ 

At the outset Shridatt Ramphal. the co- 
chairman of the CGG, who chaired the 
plenary session in the NGO forum, said that 
global governance does not mean global 
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governance has been viewed primarily as 
intergovernmental relationships. 'Today it 
must be understood that governance involves 
not only governments and intergovemmenta) 
institutions but also non-governmental 
organisations, citizen's movements, 
multinational corporations, global capital 
market and the global mass media. States 
and governments remain pnmary actors but 
they do not bear the whole burden of 
governance. Likewise the UN must play a 
vital and central role hut it cannot do all the 
work of governance.” ''A new world order 
must be organised around the notion of 
governance of diversity, not uniformity, of 
governance through democracy nut 
dominion, of governance at all Icvel.s within 
.society and not just from above. By definition 
global governance implies a decentralised 
system built on the foundations of a common 
set of values."' 

According to the CGG the foremo.st of 
these values must include the duty of care 
for one's neighbour, in a neighbourhood all 
are neighbours. In ourglobal neighbourhood, 
therefore, our duty of care is owed to ail who 
share the planet. The CGG has emphasised 
the following rights and responsibilities lor 
a .successful world governance. Rights, a 
secure life, equitable treatment, opportunity 
to earn a fair living and provide for own 
welfare, definitinn and preservation of our 
differences '^through peaceful means, 
participation in governance at all levels, free 
and fair petition fur rctiress of gniss injustices, 
equal access to information and equal access 
to the global commons like .sea, sky and the 
planet earth. Responsibilities; to contribute 
to the common good, consider the impact 
of our actions on the security and welfare 
of others, promote equity, include gender 
equity, protect the interests of future 
generations by pursuing sustainable 
development and safeguarding the global 
commons, preserve tlic humanity's cultural 
and intellectual heritage, be active 
participants in governance and work to 
eliminate corruption. Sccunty of state and 
its people has emerged as the most dilTicuit 
task to handle by the present UN syicm 
which has not shown its cffectivcnc.ss in 
identifying, anticipating and resolving 
conflicts belorc the use of force becomes 
necessary. At present the UN intervention 
IS used simply as a cover for the intervention 
of major powers. In Somalia even before the 
issue was discu.sscd in the UN. one million 
people were dead. The war tom regions and 
states have suffered much more in the post- 
conflict stage, than in the pre-conflict days. 
Landmines are the worst landmarks ot post¬ 
war conflicts. It is estimated that l(X) million 
landmines have been planted in more than 
60 countries and another 100 million arc 
shKkpilcd for sale and use." How will the 
world governance change this'.' The C(Xi 
says, 'To improve global capacity to prevent 
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' . ttieworidcommumtylosituaionsthalcouM 
had to humanitarian tragedies unless timely 
preventive action is taken. NGOs and grass 
roots organisations in the field arc often in 
the best position to alert the international 
community to potential conflict situation, 
but have no channels through which to 
activate international attention. We propose 
that a Right of Petition should be made 
available to international civil society to 
bring to the UN's attention situations that 
imperil people's secunty. A Council for 
Petitions should he established wiihin the 
UN system composed of five to seven 
independent persons, to entertain petitions 
by non-state actors" iCGC Report, p 24). 

State actors have failed to resolve and 
prevent civil and ethnic conllicts because 
states always ipso facto defend their actions. 
Hence, a third party through the petitions, 
like our Indian public interest petition, can 
always throw the light. One can recall here 
the individual petitions filed by people like 
ArchbishopTutu of South Afnca in different 
world torums against White regime in South 
Alrica and who played a significant role in 
the abolition of apartheid. Right of petition 
is not to replace the UN but to strengthen 
the UN's initiative. At present the UN is 
bankrupt both in terms of soldiers and 
resources to prevent and handle conflicts/ 
civil war.s/cmcrgcncics. Ford-Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation's study by 
Un|uhart and Childers have pleaded fur a 
rapid-response emergency fund of S 50 
million. Chartering only one large transport 
aircraft, for example, can cost one million 
dollars a month before fuel and landing cost. 
The CGG has suggested a UN volunteer 
force that could be deployed at an early stage 
of civil strife. But the slates would nut accept 
U N force at an early stage. Wars and conllicts 
arise due to fear and to protect one's own 
territory states build uparm.s/wcapons. World 
total military expenditure was S KI5 billion 
in 1992 hut the UN peace keeping 
expenditure was just $ 1.9 billion. The world 
global military spending also declined 
between 1987 and 1994 at an estimated 
average annual rate of .1.6 percent but nobody 
knows where the cumulative peace dividend 
of nearly $ 935 billion went away.’ Defence 
is a highly secretive business and even the 
mo.st professional NGOs have no access to 
this inlormation. CGG has. unfortunately, 
not thrown any light on how the peace 
dividend can he ensured and how the nuiney 
saved can be made known to the people at 
large in the world community? 

Another serious issue is that of bringing 
tobixik and punishing those(icspols. military 
and civil rulers who conspire and perpetrate 
the killings of innocent men, women and 
children, during civil unrest and inter¬ 
regional wars. The UN war crimes tribunal 
at The Hague - the first big intemalionul 
effort to pa.ss judgment on man's savagery 
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' in ex-Yugoslavia, each holding aboiil .150 
corpses. The tribunal has 65.000 pages of 
documents plus 300 hours of video tapes all 
computerised on CD-ROM (The Economist. 
March 11, 1995. p 19). The UN is now in 
the process of setting up a second tribunal 
to deal with the slaughter in Rwanda and 
is headed by Richard Goldstone. a 
di.stinguishcd judge of South Africa. But 
The Hague tribunal lacks political support 
to go ahead with prosecutions. No long 
la.sting reconciliation between enemies can 
come about without a proper accounting of 
war crimes. Peace has to be Iniill upon truth. 
Such a pnicess re-establishes confidence in 
the rule of law. If such tribunals are to 
become a part of international ethic, 
governments must provide something better 
than their current lip-service. Many would 
now accept that to already existing offences, 
such as shooting military prisoners, there 
should he added the concept of crimes again.st 
humanity and the mass murder of civilians. 
Unfortunately, the CGG has not come out 
with any suggestions on trying war crinitn.ils. 
except to suggest the setting up of an 
inicmatioiial criminal court. In particular, 
whether the nght of petition includes the 
right of any citizen affected by the war 
crimes, to ask for prosecution of the guilty? 
There cannot be any world governance 
without punishing the war criminals of the 
world. It was surpri.sing that in the NGO 
forum, despite the presence of many from 
Rwanda NGOs. none raised their voice 
against the human killings. 

EcoNUMir SEtoarry CouNnu 

Once there is peace and physical security 
in the world, people look for economic and 
livelihood security and planetary security. 
The interest of future generations arc today 
placed at risk by the overuse of comiium 
environmental assets - the global commons 
I ike atmosphere, outer space, oceans beyond 
national jurisdictions and related 
environmental and life support systems that 
underpin everyday human life. Poverty i.s.sucs 
cannot be .separated from these environmental 
issues. The CGG has suggested that the UN 
trusteeship council would be ideal to liold 
global commons trust, now that the council 
IS no more in charge of trust territories. The 
CGG wants the council as a global 
environmental custodian acting as an 
umbcrclla for the administration of 
environmental treaties. 

The pre.sent UN economic and social 
council (ECOSOC) has become in the wtirds 
of Ramphalla 'talk-shop' and some more 
UN agencies like the UNIDO have lost their 
utility and have to he closed down. It was 
pathetic to .sec how in the NGO forum in 
Copenhagen some UNIDO olTicials were 
trying to lobby, with the members of CGG. 
not to recommend such a step. The CGG 


pro-people policy changes across the worW 
cannot be left to a few brains in the World 
Bank/IMF who have ctemcaned themselves 
in the eyes of the majority of the NGOs and 
the governments of the world. Them is no 
culture of co-ordination between the UN and 
these Brcltonwood institutions. 

The World Bank'sopcrational track record 
should alst) form part of review about its 
future place in the UN system. “In an imcrnal 
assessmem of 1.800 current Bunk projects 
in 131 countries invtilving loans totalling $ 
138 billion, it was reported that 37.5 percent 
of projects coinpleti^ in 1991 were deemed 
failures.''* in the words of Childers and 
Urquhart, "It is extremely dift ictilt toenvi.sugc 
the scope of reforms in the World Bunk that 
would make it a compatible and appropriate 
spcciali.scd agency oftbeUN system. Beyond 
au.stcrity airiruvcl not only the Rank'sprc.scnt 
lavi.sh meeting .style, but stalf rcitiuiieralion 
would have to he brought into line with the 
UN’s common system. The heavy- 
handedness of Hank loan approaches, with 
staff arriving in developing country capitals 
with projects already designed in Washington 
DC. IS equally incompaiihlc with the 
principles of respect. co-opcr,iiioti and 
partnership on which all UN system 
development activities are based." 

The proptKscd economic security council 
as an apex economic body within the UN 
family would have the same standing as the 
security council of the UN. Tlic CGG rightly 
suys, "The group ufSeven. a self-con.slitutcd 
club of the nominally richest countries, 
formed to look after their own rather than 
global intere.sts. cannot claim to be a 
sufficiently representative forum to take on 
this responsibility". ECSOC has failed to 
inlluence the G-7 and the developing 
countries arc desperately dependent on the 
west for money, skills, technology and 
information. World economics cannot 
survive in this lopsided fa.shion and hence, 
much discussion was centred around the 
resources for .social and economic 
development of the world as a whole in the 
NGO forum. At present, resources of the UN 
are fast depleting. When the UN was founded 
only one method of fintincing wasen vi.suged. 
viz, a percentage of the budget allocated to 
each member .state calculated on the basis 
of lO-year average of its gross domestic 
product with downward adjustments for low 
per capita income and high foreign debt, it 
was ba.sed on the principle of capiurity to 
pay. At present, the US .share has been 
adjusted at 25 percent and the cmitributions 
of the poorest countries cannot fall below 
0.01 per cent. Ba.scd on 25 per cent of UN 
budget the US is paying $ 310 million. 
France 6 per cent, UK S per cent and India 
0..36 per cent. All UN contnbutions have to 
be paid in US dollars. Impediments toearning 
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jiS mtmeuiry system makes this more 
i^icuh. 

Any reforms of the UN towards world 
governance has to set right the principles of 
contribution and make it more equits^le. If 
it is strimly on per capita levels of national 
income then many oil producing countries 
would pay more than what India is paying 
at present. But the more vital issue is that 
of raising resources tor poverty eradication, 
employment generation and social 
integration of the developing and least 
developed countries. Several suggestions for 
global resource mobilisation which were 
floating around in the social summit were 
UN surcharge on (I) all arms sales and sale 
of land mines produced alter a certain date 
(There ts now a UN arms register but we 
do not know whether any country is 
registering the arms in that register); 
(2) surcharge on the use of global commons 
like .sea lanes, international airspace, etc: 
(.1) UN levy on international air and sea 
travel: (4) One day collection charge named 
as UN communication day. when all postage 
charges and telephone calls would carry 
levies accruing to the UN. 

The hotly debated resource issue was that 
of Tobin tax. named after James Tobin, 
Nobel laureate in economics, who suggested 
a tax on foreign exchange transactions 16 
years back. The present estimated forex 
transactions around the world per day is 
more than S I trillion. “The questionable 
nature and composit ion of the capi tal lloyving 
thniugh financial markets arise from the fact 
that only about .S per cent is for the financing 
of trade and less than 15 per cent for 
investment. The WaU Sircft Journal 
(September IX. I‘)92) has ventured to state 
that less than 10 per cent of this .staggering 
sum has anything to do with trade in goods 
and services. It would seem that the 
remaining XO-i- per cent of the ebb and flow 
is attributable to speculative and/or money 
laundering motives that are in large measure 
beyond the bounds of serving any bcncflcicnt 
social purpose and which revalidates 
Keynes’s references to the casino society. 
Capital movements have only a weak tenuous 
connection to .societal objectives; major 


Taxable Annual 

Foreign Tax 

Exchange Receipts 

1.0 ftr 0.5 Per Cent 

Cent Tax Tax ($ 10.9) 

S I trillion X 240 trading days 
less 20 per cent tax exempts = $ 192 trillion 
less 20 per cent evasion = $ 144 trillion 
less 50 per cent teduction of trading volume 
c S 72 tnllion effeelive 


MX base 

720 

.160 

.50 per cent kept by 



coikeciing govts 

360 

180 

Distributed to the 



UN.IMF. World Bank 

360 

180 


'reference as to whether the projects being 
financed are or are not productive in the 
broadest social sense of that term”.* 

DavidFelix’s ‘backof theenvelope* calcu- 
latitms are illustrative of the astonishingly 
high revenue potential of a globalised Tobin 
tax {Futures. March 1995, p 205). 

Now the politics of Tobin tax is whether 
thcG-7 countries will have the political guts 
to initiate such tax measures given the power 
of multinational investment banks and 
several transnational companies (TNCs). The 
500 biggest TNCs account for 30 per cent 
of global production, 70 per cent of global 
merchanciise trade and 80 per cent of 
international investment. The World Bank 
guidelines on foreign direct investment are 
insufficient because they discuss only the 
rightsofinvestors. not their obligations. The 
.south needs investments which neither enrich 
investors at the expense of the poor nor 
create dependency and exploit natural 
resources. The first step is lo have a code 
of conduct for TNCs. 

The final important issue which received 
attention of the participants in the NGO 
forum was that of leadership of the UN and 
tho.se who make up the world governance. 
In the words of CGG. “Whatever the 
dimensions of global governance, however 
renewed and enlarged its machinery, 
whatever values give it content, the quality 
of global governance depends ultimately on 
leadership. At national, regional and 
international levels within communities and 
in international organisations, in govern¬ 
ments and non-governmental bodies the 
world needs credible and sustained Icader- 
.ship" (CGG Report, p 45). But how will we 
get such a leadership? The leadership issue 
within UN and its sister agencies is itself 
beset with innumerable problems. One of 
the most vocal criticism.s of the UN is the 
size and quality of its bureaucratic leadership. 
But the reality is different. In the words of 
Erskine Childers. “The entire UN staff - 
professional, general service, spread over in 
New York, Geneva, Vienna, etc. is now 
about 9.000, which is less than the civil 
service of the city of Winnipeg in Canada. 
It is less than the staff of the international 
advertising firm of Saatchi and Saatchi. The 
total regular and non-permancm staff of the 
entire UN - excluding World Bank and IMF 
- and the contributed peace keepers is about 
51,500. That is less than the total govern¬ 
mental staff in the state of Wyoming; it is 
less than the civil service of the city of 
Stockholm, it is less than the district health 
staff of the principality of Wales in the 
UK".'® Article 100.2 of the UN charier says, 
“Each member of the UN undertakes to 
respect the exclusively international character 
ofthercsponsibilitiesof the secretary-general 
and the staff and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their responsi¬ 
bilities”. But the very f%t that the candidate 


must first be acceptable to five permanent 
members of the security council has 
fundamentally weakened re.spect for these 
charter provisions from the out.sct. Once 
the top leadershippost in the UN is politicised, 
all posts down the line get politicised. 

Any move towards world governance, in 
the wurd.s of Shridatt Ramphal. ha.s to be 
within the broad framework of the pre.senl 
UN charter. The UN. according to him, is 
like a sun; we cannot avoid it, we have to 
live with it. But the question is. can the type 
of world governance that is envisaged or 
dreamt by the CGG make the life of the poor 
and the marginalised on this earth a happy 
place to live in? The entire discussion on 
world governance in the NGO forum at 
Copenhagen reverberated (he warning is.sucd 
as early as 1969 by U Thant, the former 
secretary-general, "I do not wish to seem 
overdramatic but I can only ctuicludc from 
the information that is available to me as 
secretary-general that the members of the 
UN have perhaps ten years left in which to 
subordinate their ancient quarrels and launch 
a global partnership to curb the arms race, 
to improve the human environment, to defuse 
the population explosion and to supply the 
required momentum to development ctTorts. 
If such a global partnership is not forged 
within the next decade then I very much fear 
that the pnibVems I have mention^ will have 
reached such staggering proportions that they 
will be beyond our capacity to control”. 
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I'anciiayan Kaj^ 7^111 ijotisimiiioiw 
Amendment and Wimien 


Bidyut Mohanty 


If reservations for women in panchayati raj institutions are to lead to 
their empowerment in real terms, social, economic and political 
ronditions which facilitate and encourage their participation need 
'o he created. 


pBAchayalt are supfiosM to implenieitt (Me 
schemes under Jawtdiar Ru^.Yr^aim; 
Indira Awas Yo^itt. etc. In the ease ci 
Kerala, for instance, the panchayats have to 
supervise the tutorial colleges! NonefhelMS, 
the act has ushered in a new era in whteh 
the villagers can at least try to decide theii 
own destiny. 

Faciors AFraniKKi Women’s 
Empowerment 


IN April 1993, the 73rd (Constitution 
^^lendment) Act came into force and 
icconJingly. all the .stales have amended 
heir laws relating to local self-government, 
since it is for the first time in the political 
iistory of India that one-third of the total 
eats in its local self-govemment institutions 
lave been statutorily reserved for women, 
he legislation has several important 
mplications for the empowerment of 
vomcn. it has created a silent revolution in 
he country. However, in our view, the 
c.scrvation it.scif can only be regarded as the 
irst step in this direction. It is necessary to 
Tcatc proper social, economic and also 
Kiliiical conditions to enable women to 
larticipatccnectivciy inthc kval government 
nstitutions without endangering the positive 
'allies of the prevailing family systems. 

In 1959. the Ralwantrai Mehta Committee 
uggested that an agency should be set up 
It the village level which would not only 
epreseni the interests ol the village 
iimmunity but would also take up the 
Icvciopment programmes of the government 
It Its level. The gram panchayat which was 
o constitute this agency was. therefore, 
lerceivcd as an implementing agency of 
he government in a specific, namely. 
lcvclopnient.il sphere. In 1977, the A.soka 
vichia Committee recommended a liinda- 
ncniul chtingc m this concept ol panchayati 
aj. It asked tor translormatum of the 
rarKhayut Irom an implementing agency 
oa political institution (George Mathew, 
iiatus of Fancluivaii Raj in huha. Concept, 
1995). In order to implement this re- 
:ommcndation the need lor constitutional 
imendment was tell. It. however, took more 
han a decade for the first steps in this 
Jirection to he taken in the form of the 64th 
ron-stitution Amendment Bill which was 
Icfealed in Rajya Sahha. in 1992. another 
cgislatton. the 73rd Amendment Bill was 
ntroduccd in parliament which adopted it 
n the same year. It became an act in the 
bllowing year. The important features of 
his act are; (I )Panchayats will becunsidemd 
xtlitical institutions in a truly decentralised 
.tructure. (2) The gram sabha shall be 
ecognised as the life line of the panchayats. 
fhi; voters of the village/villages will 
.'onstitute its members. The panchayat shall 
le accountable to (he gram .sabha. (.3) There 
vili he direct election in all the three tiers 
It governance: g am panchayat at the village 


level, talufca or block panchayat at the 
intermediate level and zilla panchayat or 
parishad at the distnet level. (4) Insofar as 
the empowerment of women is concerned 
the act has provided that at least one-third 
of the total seats at all levels shall be reserved 
for women of whom one-third shall he from 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 
In this context it is important to note that 
at least one-third of the total posts of the 
office-bearers at all levels will also be 
reserved fur the women. The Orissa 
government has made it mandatory that 
wherever the chairperson is a male, the vice- 
chairperson's post would be re.scrved for a 
woman. Before the 7.3rd Amendment, women 
used to be co-opted into the panchayats. (5) 
Each panchayat will have a tenure ol five 
years and in case it is dissolved by the .state 
government fresh elect ion will be held within 
a period of six months. (6) The eicciion to 
local bodies has to be conducted regularly. 
(7) There will be a separate election 
commission and also a finance commi.ssion 
for panchayats in every stale. (8) It is 
obligatory on the part of the centre as well 
as the state to provide adequate funds for 
the panchayats to enable them to function 
properly. In addition, the panchayats will 
have (heir own fund raising capacity on the 
basis of the local resources. (9) Some states 
like Rajasthan, Haryana and Orissa have 
debarred the candidates having more than 
two children from contesting in the election 
with a view to controlling population growth. 
However, given the low average age of 
marriage of girls (19). they would have 
crossed the two-child norm by the time they 
contest forclections. Hence it will be difficult 
for the .states In get suitable women candi¬ 
dates f.ir the panchayat election. (10) Some 
slate acts like those of Bihar. Himachal 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh. Haryana and the 
earlier act of Karnataka have the provision 
of nyaya panchayat to settle the disputes at 
all the t.'irce levels. 

The new act docs not make it obligatory 
for states to provide for nyaya panchayats 
to solve local disputes. Secondly, although 
the objective of the act is to build the 
panchayat as an effective decentralised 
political institution at the grass roots level, 
the division of functions in its 11 th schedule 
makes it in reality, essentially an imple¬ 
menting agency for developmental activities. 
In othei: words the resource raising capacity 


Indian culture and social ethos have to t 
large extent been influenced by a patriarchal 
value .system. There are, of course, regional 
variations - in the northern states the 
prevailing attitude Is more discriminatory 
against women than in the southern states. 
But here again, there are notable exceptions 
as can be seen from widespread female 
infanticide in certain parts of Tamil Nadu, 
particularly Salem district. Even dowry 
taking has registered an increase in certain 
parts of another southern state. Kerala, which 
is considered to he a model state insofar as 
the status of women in terms of literacy apd 
access to health care faciliiie.s is concern^. 
As a result of these deeply entrenched social 
attitudes and practices, women by and large 
have not been independent dcctsiun-makers 
in the country. Their 'dcci.sion.s‘ in most 
cases have been influenced by the wishes 
and dictates of the male family members. 
They arc guided by a patriarchal stK-ial sy.stem 
and, therefore arc discriminated against in 
terms of acce.ss to food and health care. 
Keeping thi s in view, the World Development 
Report on Population IW4 has accorded to 
women the central place in the population 
policy. In terms of access to food, a lot has 
been written on the inter-personal 
requirement of food (L C Chen. ’Where 
Have All the Women Gone? Insights from 
Banglade.sh'. EPW, 1982). But it is also true 
that in a crisis situation, women do not gel 
their legitimate share of food because in the 
preference scaleofthe’kana', who di.stribuics 
fotxl to all (he members of the family, they 
occupy a lower place and hence can get only 
a smaller share (Paul R Greenough, 
Prosperity and Misery in Modem Bengal, 

Table I; Women Rra>iusENTATiON in 
Lok SABHA 19.52-1991 


Terms of 
Lok Sabha 

Percentage 

of 

Females 
to Total 
Seats 

Tenas of 
Lok Sabha 

Percentage 

of 

Females 
to Total 
Seats 

1952-57 

2.8 

1977-80 

3.5 

1957-62 

.3.6 

l9W)-84 

5.-3 

1962-67 

6.0 

1984-89 

7.7 

1967-71 

6.0 

1989-91 

4.4 

I97f^ 

.3.8 

1991- 

7.2 


Smr^'E K .Santha (I99S) 'Partieipaiioii of 


Women in Panchayati Raj: A Status Re¬ 
port' submitted to National Commission 
for Women, through Institute of Social 
Sciences. 
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fwwbecauM erf* tlu; wrong perccfiliott about 
the# position and requirement in the 
traditionat cultural and social set up. 

With regard to health care, discrimination 
against females is also reflected in the type 
and relative frequency in utilising the same. 
The data show .males receive better medical 
treatment than females in all age groups but 
this is more prominent in case of children 
(see Joceiin Kynch and A K Sen. ‘Indian 
Women: Well-Being and Survival'. 
Cambridge Journal of Economics. Vol VII: 
Sand 4.1983; Dasgupta. Monica. 'Selective 
Discrimination against Female Children'. 
Papulation and Development Review. Vol 
13:1, 1987). The author for example has 
shown that even in Punjab the second girl 
child is often neglected in terms of medicare. 

This kind of discrimination against women 
cuts across castes and clas-scs. Even though 
there arc monetary tran.sactions among the 
low caste women which arc kept bidden 
from the male family members, these do not 
go very far m enhancing their social power 
though they arc slightly better placed in this 
respect than the lower middle class women. 
With regard to health care, only the women 
in Kenila have access to any worthwhile 
medical facilities, partly because of their 
awareness. Recently, the women of Punjab 
too are reported to have acquired a better 
health status. Could this be Iwcausc a large 
number of men in the armed forces come 
from the state and their supreme sacrifice 
in military operations has given the war 
widows a value and status in the society? 
If this indeed is the case, it, apart from 
pointing to a sad state of affairs, is a 
phenomenon which may not last for long. 
That women of India in general and girl 
child, in particular, arc discriminated against 
has been reflected in statistical terms. 
According to the Census of 1991. the .sex 
ratio (females per thousand males) is 929 
and has been declining since 1901. with a 
marginal increase in 1981. 

In SO per cent of the stales the sex ratio 
IS below the national average. With regard 
to women literacy rate, only .39 per cent of 
the total female peculation above seven years 
of age are literate. In some of the northern 
states female literacy rate is much below the 
national average. T^r example, the female 
literacy rate of rural Rajasthan is only 12 
(Census of India 1991). ln.soi'ar as the school 
enrolment is concerned, there is a huge gap 
between hoys and girls. Of course, recently 
the life expectancy at birth of females has 
exceeded marginally to that of males. This 
can be explained in terms of more females 
in the age group of 60 and above compared 
tomales. However.in (he younger age groups 
the female mortality rate has been higher 
than that of males leading thereby to “a 
missing 100 million women” in successive 
censuses. 

But the most disturbing point regarding 
women is that the visible and invisible 
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violence is killing girl 
children before they are even born. ‘This is 
prevalent even in the metropolitan chics of 
Bombay and Delhi where aborting of the 
female foetus is widely resorted to. Persons 
in small towns and villages also eliminate 
the girl child because of poverty in some 
cases but mostly because of bias. In many 
cases.il isconsumerismandcommodification 
of women which has led to this kind of 
situation. Even today, female babies arc 
killed by the midwivcs in Bihar on payment 
of Rs 60 and a sarcc. This is done not only 
among members of the high castes hut also 
those of the lower castes. 

Economically, women possess weak 
bargaining power, except perhaps in some 
parts of the north-ea.si and Kerala. Agarwal 
(1994) who has examined extensive 
ethnographic evidence points out (hat south 
Asian women not only do not own land hut 
also do not control it in spite of having 
progressive Icgislations^ven in matrilincal 
societies the women inherit the landed 
property but have very little control over 
the management of the same. According to 
the Census of India 1991. only 29 per cent 
of the women arc recorded as working in 
an economically gai nful way. At least 90 per 
cent of them work in the primary sector. In 
the industrial sector, they predominate in the 
household industries characterised by 
seasonality, uncertainty and low skill 
formation. In the tertiary .sector, women get 
employment in 'othc .services’ including 
dome.stic service (M K Premi and S Raju. 
Gender Issues in Workforce Participation 
in 1991 Census ofIndia.RepontoUNlFEM, 
1994; Bidyut Mohanty, Women and Work: 
An Analysis of 1991 Census Data tm Orissa. 
Report to UNIFEM. 1994). According to the 
Eighth Five-Year Plan, around 30 per cent 
of the households in India are woman¬ 
headed households and are below the poverty 
line. Lack of resources could make women 
a less effective group insofar as rc.source 
allocation is concerned. 

Since the beginning of the planned 
development, women have been viewed as 
adepri ved section requiring welfare measure. 
It was only in 1975 that a UN Declaration 
compelled the national government to .shift 
the emphasis of its women's programmes 
from welfare to development. More attention 
was given to health, education and employ¬ 
ment. In 1985, after the Women’s World 
Congress at Nairobi, a national document 
was prepared laying down forward-looking 
strategies for women's development. In this 
document the question of their political 
participation was highlighted and it was 
recommended that 35 per cent of the total 
seats should be reserved for women. 

The document is known as the National 
Perspective Plan (1988). It was also 
recommended that some posts should be 
reserved for women at the block and village 
level bureaucracy. On the economic front a 
number of income generating schemes 
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taqpdinil^ women such as Development of 
Women andChiid in Rural Areas (DWCR A) 
were introduced. In addition, provisions were 
also made to keep certain proportion of 
women as beneficiaries in all the 
developmental schemes like IRDP. JRY, 
NRY. TRYSEM. Thus, wc find a host of 
national and international events coupled 
with the complex social and economic (actors 
influencing the decisions as regards the status 
of women, culminating in the reservation of 
33.3 per cent of the total scats for them at 
the paAchayat level. 

Since women do not have much social and 
economic power, they are also unable to 
exercise any political power. Evidence from 
parliament, state legislatures and trade 
union.v clearly shows that the women's 
representation in them is insignificant. In 
political parties, important posts arc also not 
given to women. In fact, the New Delhi 
Document on Women in Development 
(1985) was aware of this problem and 
remarked “...despite the rapid growth of 
informal political activity by women, their 
role in the formal political structure had 
virtually remained unchanged". After a 
decade, not much perceptible change has 
taken place on the national .scene except the 
73rd Amendment of the Constitution. If it 
is implemented, around one million women 
would come to the national politics Irom 
both panchayais and municipalities. But not 
all states havebccnenthusia.stic about holding 
elections to the local set f-governn icnt bodies. 
Further, a comparative study of all the stale 
acts reveals that there is less scope for a 
decentralised process of dccisinn-making 
than before. 

Many people feel that even though one 
third of the po.sts have been reserved for 
women, there may not be enough candidates. 
But experience in several stales is to the 
contrary. For instance, in the village 
panchayat elections in Karnataka held in 
December 1993,43.4 pci cent seals went to 
women, in Wc.st Bengal also, ihey were 
more in number than the reserved quota. 
Moreover full 20 years have passed since 
the new phase of the women’s movement 
started in this country and a number of 
women activists have come up who car take 
active part in the political process. However, 
to draw them into this process, a dialogue 
has to be initiated between the various 
women's organisations and political parties. 
The need of the hour, ihereforc, is to bring 
women to the centre-stage of the political 
process and for this, besides the government. 


Table T Percentatie of Women SAUFANniES 


Name of the Stales 

Percentage of Women 
Sarpanches to Total 

Rajasthan 

.5.3 .36 

West Bengal 

.3.1 23 

Tripura 

3.3.37 

Haryana - 

33.33 

Madhya Pradesh 

.3.5.72 


Source: India Today. May 15, I99S 
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^ 'viiuriiary organisations, intollectuais andf '\^itatehadbccoiiw^iiKHB voOTlilid 
women aciivisis also have to come together. more interest in the fUhctionilig df their 
There arc several other factors which institutions than earlier. 


explain low participation ot women in the 
poliiicril piocc.s.s. These factors arc 
criminali.saiion and laciionalisation of 
politics, emergence of fundamentalism at a 
macro level and lack ttfawarcncss regarding 
legal and economic aspects ol the society, 
which prevent women (rum taking part in 
the public sphere. This indicates that the 
reservation of scuts is a necessary hut mil 
sulTicicnt condition lor women to take part 
tn the political process in an en'eeti ve manner. 
At the same lime, it has to be admitted that 
the new political process will not present a 
very unfamiliar situation hccau.se (he 
developmental schemes have been able to 
absorb some ol the women in the organised 
sector. For example, many more women arc 
working in blocks. schtMils and banks than 
before. And their lamily members have 
already adapted themselves lo this new 
situation. In .uidition. difterent .schemes like 
DWACRA.JRY.TRYSEM and the National 
l.ileracy Mission have brought women out 
(il their households and in contact with the 
outside world. 

Niro roH Risi;kvaii(in oi Si ats 

Accordi ng to some experts, the rc.scrvudon 
ol seats for ,tnv section in a sy.siem may not 
change it basically. Instead of Mangat Ram, 
the most iniluential and corrupt person of 
a village, Mrs Mangat R.im will assume 
power and she will he a mere proxy tif her 
husband In fact, this has been proved in 
Ra|,isihan where elections were held recently 

According Ui .S Ramanatlian. who has 
been working on Pancluiyali Raj politics in 
Raj.isthan, in one panchuyai. ihejais fielded 
a con.scnsus woman candidate from their 
own caste. But this was not liked by the 
haiijans who tieldcd another woman 
candidate Imm their commumly. The jats 
tried to persuade the harijans to withdraw 
their cuiidtdale hut to no av.iil r-inally, it 
became a prestige issue loi the jals. Paihram 
Jal whose wife w.is a candidate look off his 
turhan and placed it liclorc the lt;iri|<ms! The 
harijans wcie put in a dilemm.i. They 
withdrew Ihcir eandidate and were given 
some compensation money (Uma, 
Thallenges and Opportunities: A Study of 
Women Panchayai Representatives in 
Karnataka', Institute of Social Studies 
Trust. Bangalore. A panehayal in 

Maharashtra hecajnc an all-women 
panehayal because the gujjar and koli 
communities we're at loggerheads with each 
Ollier and they decided lo have an all-women 
panehayal. (Madhu K’shwar, 'Social 
Empowerment and Women', keynote 
addre.ss at National Conference on Women 
iind Panehayal! Raj. New Delhi. 1995). The 
e-spenenee is not very difterent in Karnataka 
and Orissa cither. However, according to 
Mathew (1994), things changed within two 
years ofthccleciionin Karnataka. Tlieeicctcd 
women rnemhci ■ ol ^illu parishads in the 


In spite of this possibility of women 
representatives emerging as mere proxies in 
the beginning, there is a need for reservation 
of seats for them because of the social and 
economic conditions in which they are 
placed. We know how women and girl 
children are discriminated against all over 
India in varying degrees. Coupled with that 
is the fact that even the highest political 
bodies of the country, namely, parliament 
and state assemblies ha ve not any worth whi le 
reprc.sentaiion of women. Table I shows 
their participation in the Lok Sabha has not 
come up to even 10 per cent between 1952 
and 1991 

A similarpieturc isevident at the assembly 
level as well, irrespective of the female 
literacy rute.s in the stales f.Santha 1995]. The 
trade unions and political parties also did not 
take any active interest in prumtHing women's 
participation in the political process even 
thviugh the women's movement had started 
in 1974. So there is definitely a rase for 
reservation of seats for women in political 
institutions, which however need not con¬ 
tinue indelimlcly. Along with the reservation 
of scats, other steps like awareness gcncrulion 
through propaganda, training, media 
publicity, etc. should be taken up to make 
it really effective in empowering women. 

IiMPI.ICATUINS H)R WoMEN’S EmpOWERMENI 

So far elections for panchayats have been 
held in 11 states, namely, Raj.isthan. Haryana. 
Orissa*, Wc.si Bengal. Tripura, Madhya 
Pradesh. Andhra Pradesh. Karnataka. 
Maharashtra, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 
In .some other big states like Tamil Nadu, 
Bihar and Gujarat the elections arc overdue. 
When all the states have held their elections, 
around one million women will become part 
of the political set up. However, the state- 
level data on women's reprc.scntation is 
scanty and lacks uniformity. For example, 
although /ilia parishad elections are due in 
Orissa, around 25.000 women have already 
become elected members of its panehayal 
bodies. Again, in Uttar Pradesh where 
panehayal elections were held in April, a 
reported 15.000 women pradhans have been 
elected. In Tripura which went to polls last 
year, around 1,894 women were elected 
conforming to the one-third ratio. Also 
Tripura has one all-women panchayat in a 
tribal area. The chairperson of this panchayat 
who. of course, is a tribal, has promised to 
remove i..iieracy first. Of course, the number 
of elected representatives will be higher if 
wc take into account the women elected 
from the general seats. But data on this is 
not available. According to an official 
spokesperson. Karn^aka had overfultllled 
its quou. for women and around 43 per cent 
of the total seats were ftiled by them. In the 
case of West Bengal, women constituted 35 
per cent of the total elected representatives, 
(Development Alternatives, ‘Women in 


at a Seitrinikr bn Wbiiiiim in 
Perspectives from various stales. April 27^ ■' 
29, Institute of ScKial Studies Trust, 199S>. 
We also have some data on the sarpanchis 
(at the lowest level of the panchayats) for ,, 
some states which is given in Table 2. 
Evidently all the states have fuifilled the 
statutory requirement in respect of the number 
of women in their panchayats and two of 
them, Madhya Pradesh anid West Bengal. < 
have even overshot the target. 

Two years have passed since the 
Con.siituiional Amendment came into force. 
Both Karnataka <I9K7) and Maharashtra 
(1990) had already held elections before the 
act’s enforcement and mandatory reservation 
of seals lor women under it. According to 
Mathew, women trom the dominant castes, 
lingayals and vokkaligas. formed 60 per 
cent of the elected women members at the 
level of zilla parishad in Karnataka. A similar 
picture emerged from a primary survey 
conducted in Orissa. Around 66 per cent 
of the women elected members in the state 
arc from karans (kayasthas) and khandaits 
(cultivating castes). In yet another study 
relating to Orissa, it is revealed that tire 
percentage of non-sctredulcd castes (57) in 
the posts of upg-sarpanches is higher than 
that of scheduled castes (28.6) and scheduled 
tribes.(14..1). But in the ward membership, 
the lower castes dominated. For cxaniple. 
the percentage of scheduled tribes constituted 
45.9 and that ot scheduled castes 27.3. In 
contrast, women from general castes formed 
27 per cent. 

With regard to the marital status, it is 
noticed that almost all women elected 
representatives arc married. Also at least 16 
per cent of the total women representatives 
in Orissa arc widows. The same phenomenon 
was revealed in another study done by 
Mohanty in other parts of Oris.sa. The West 
Bengal study by Development A'tcrnativc 
(1995) showed that around 84 per cent of 
the women panchayat members are married. 

The Orissa study by Mahapatra shows that 
the percentage of the literate women at the 
sarpanch level is higher than that at the ward 
membership level. For example, in the former 
case, it is 86 per cent and in (he latter it is 
only 68 per cent. In the case of Karnataka, 
surprisingly, wc find that only 2(i per cent 
of the women representatives arc literate. Of 
course,'Bijapur, to which the Figure relates, 
is a relatively backward district. According 
to Mathew, women representatives lagged 
behind their male counterparts insofar as ilie 
literacy level is concerned. Fot in.stance, 2( 
per cent of the men arc either professional! 
or post-graduates as against only 5 per ccni 
of the women elected. In contrast to the 
Karnataka experience . the West Bengal 
study suggested that all the women elected 
members were literate. But most of them had 
not gone beyond the middle school stage. 
The above micro studies, which are based 
on small samples are, no doubt, not an 
adequate mirror of the educational status ul 
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wonmponciiayw m^oioera.'nw tney imNw 
anefbint clear that majority of the women 
rlecthd in the eastern as well as the southern 
parts Of India are not illiterate, except in the 
iMckward districts. 

With regard to the age composition of the 
women members, it is to be remembered that 
Karnataka was the first state which had 
lowered the yoting age to 18 years. According 
Lo Mathew, political parties there found it 
sxtremely difficult to get candidates in the 
higher age groups, i e. above 4S. They could 
persuade only the younger women to contest 
the election. As a result, more of them were 
inexperienced in politics than men since 
they entered at a younger age, vis-a-vis men. 
IJMA study group also noticed the same 
trend, namely, that women in the child¬ 
bearing age group are coming forward to 
join politics in spite of domestic 
responsibilities. Both the studies of Orissa 
and that of West Bengal confirmed the above 
trend. Thcexpcnencc of Maharashtra which 
hadconductedthepanchayatelectionscarlicr 
revealed similar features in one of the micro 
studies of the state (Sircc Aadhar Kendra, 
Women in Decision-Making: A Study of 
Women in Gram Panchayats. Maharashtra. 
piipcr at a seminar at IS.ST 1995). 

At this point, mention should he made of 
the emergence of all-women panchaytits. 
Wc have nine of them in Maharashtra (Chitra 
Bhandari. 'All Women Puiichayats of 
Mahara-shtra' People's Action. K:2 1993), 
one each in Tripura and West Bengal and 
nine in Madhya Pradesh. One study group 
(Aalochana) is conducting an extensive 
research among the members of the all¬ 
women panchayats in Maharashtra. But 
systematic data is not available as yet. In 
Tripura, as was noted earlier, the all-women 
panchuyal is hx-ated in a predominantly 
backward village where the entire population 
consists of scheduled tribes (7K5) and 
scheduled ca.stes (.592). The panchayat has 
nine members. The sarpanch. a tribal, is an 
old woman (80). ,Shc has set eradication of 
illiteracy from the village as her top prionty 
(The Sentinel. Augu*-! 25.1994). In contrast, 
the Kultikri Gram Panchayiit ol West Bengal 
IS located in a general aicu having some 
tribal and scheduled caste population. 
According to a study conducted by a team 
of the Indian E.xpre.ss, March 5. the 
performance of (he women of Kultikri in the 
sphere of welfare of the village community 
could be rated as satisfactory. All ot the 11 
members of this ptmehayat are young (30) 
and have not passed even high sctuxsl. Yet. 
they have managed government projects 
involving Rs six lakh. They have tried to 
u(ili.se the waste land resourees by selling 
up shrimp farms and mango orchards. In this 
way Ihcy have been able to create 
em^oy ment opportunities. According to the 
study, each and every girl child is attending 
the school, it is also significant that the 
women members are less corrupt than their 
rntde counterparts. Not much information is 
available on tlx: Madhya Pradc-sh all-women 


pwicmiyiHs cxccpc iiiM some an; locaisu m 

the tribal area. 

The all-women panchayats of Maha¬ 
rashtra (see Chitra Bhandari) have become 
the centre of attraction. These panchayats 
are located in the following districts: 
Mctikheda (Yavatmal district), Ralcgaon and 
Nimgaon Boghi (Ahmednagar), Vitner 
(Jalgaon). Salod, Yerandgaon and Nand- 
gaon (Amaravati), Yenora (Wardha). 
Brahmangarh (Pune). According to the 
author, the Ralegaon ail-women panchayat 
is working well but the credit for this goes 
to a male social worker, Nana Hazarc, 'father' 
of Ralegaon Sidhi who has solved the water 
problem in that area in co-operation wiih the 
villagers. 

Panchayats like those of Vitner. Mctikheda, 
Yerandgaon, Salod Nandgaon and Yenora 
are under the influence of the Shetkari 
Sangathan. But only the panchayat in Vitner 
termed as Jyotiba Phulc village with a 
population of 2,(K)0. Icx'aied at foothills near 
Tapti river has done well. Drinking water 
here is available ihrough taps and the 
incidence of alcoholism has declined. Unlike 
in Ralcgaon women's leadership has taken 
shape here. 

Kishwar points out that this village 
panchayat has implemented ‘Laxmi Mukta 
.Scheme' whereby women have been given 
land. In contrast, in the Brahmangarh 
panchayat, women came into power because 
the husbands had migrated to Bombay and 
the women have stayed in the village. This 
tradition has been continuing since the 19th 
century. There are nine women members 
and al I of t hem ha ve .St udied up to the se vent h 
standard. The author says that they arc 
‘allowed* to assume power and act 
accordingly. But whether the male migrants 
still hold the strings insular as the importuni 
decisions are concerned. Bhandari hud not 
kmked into. 

Bhandari concludes by saying that even 
though the women have been elected and 
have formed panchayats. they have not been 
empowered except in a few ca.scs. In those 
ca.ses the pcisonality of the women mattered 
a lot. The Indian E.xpre.s.\ study has confirmed 
Bhandan'sobservation. InplaceslikcGhcra. 
Purandcrand Bittargaon. women sarpanches 
have learnt the lesson the hard way. On the 
other hand, the woman sarpanch of Ralegaon 
depends entirely on Nana Huzare for taking 
up any kind of activities. 

Medha Kotwal Lela and Sinorcita Gopal 
Singh who looked at all-women panchayats 
in Maharashtrafor Aakx’hanilbit that women 
here are working more effectively than the 
women sarpanches of other panchayats 
because the former could get encouragement 
and strength from the Icilow women. 

Members of all-women panchayats have 
shifted the developmental priorities of the 
vi llagcs. They could do it because the NGOs 
are backing thcni. In Brahmangarh. for 
example, (he members of Lai Nishan party 
are active among the people, in Metikheda, 
the Seiakuhi .Sangathan is helping the all¬ 


women pancnayai. i nc emergence oi aii- 
women panchayats is a unique outcome of 
the po.sitive discrimination policy. These 
women are engaged in developmental 
activities in an active way wherever NGOs 
are helping them. However, leadership of 
thcclected members is lucking in such cases. 

Two years have passed since the 
amendment hill became law. Yet. elections 
arc not over in all the states. Even major 
states like Bihar and Tamil Nadu are yet to 
conduct their elections. The future of the 
elected women representatives is bristled 
with many problems because of their social 
and economic background. Majority of them 
may remain illitcrdte, wives or sisters of 
someone, ignorant of rules and regulations. 
In addition, they may be dealing with an 
insensitive bureaucracy. Many of them will 
be proxy members. As a result of the 
reservation of the seats now granted, women 
of both high and low cu.stes would sit together 
in the same place although, traditionally, 
they have been barred from sharing a common 
place. This is likely to create some conflicts. 
Moreover, the women of the lower castes 
may not be inclined to go ag.iinsi the wishes 
of the higher caste women because of their 
unequal status. 

Again, in respect of women’s active 
participation in the political process, the role 
of (he family also needs to be considered. 
The family, ai^an institution cutting across 
the caste and class line as well as regions, 
allocates power, authority and resources in 
a bia.sed manner which is not favourable to 
women and children in general, and girl 
child, in particular. They arc always 
undeservedly undervalued and their work is 
invisible. This bias against them is specially 
evident in north Indi.i. except in Himacli.il 
Pradesh and Punjab lo some extent. Further, 
women of different ages and castes will take 
part in village affairs. This may upset the 
existing pattern of behaviour in the family. 
The young ones could offend the cldcis. 
including husbands. There would be reversal 
of roles. If the male and female members 
of the family do not adapt themselves to the 
new situation, it will face tensions and this 
age-old institution iisclfwillunderuoadrustic 
change. 

Finally, the role of caste p.inchayats needs 
to be highlighted. These panchayats consist 
of the older members of the caste who would 
!ikc to preserve their caste traditions. Thus, 
the caste panchayat would not like women 
lo come out publicly and to lake part in 
political meetings since it wouki go against 
the tradition. Similarly, the village elders 
may harass women panchayat members if 
they raise their voices against social evils 
such as child marriage and sati. 

Given the above backgrounil. whether the 
73rd Amendment would he able to bring 
about a significant change in the existing 
situation leading to political empowerment 
ol women is still an open question. Micro 
studies available from West Bengal as well 
as Ori.s.sa indicate that the elected women 



repreMnialivcs do not liave enougn say in 
the dectsion>making process. Bui other 
studies, from Maharashtra and Karnataka, 
give a diri'ereni picture. 

The National Perspective Planning for 
women had envisaged the insensitivity <if 
the male bureaucrats to the gender i.s.suc and 
recommended that 50 per cent of all gra.ss 
rcHils functionaries must be women. The 
Perspective Plan also recommended 
relaxation of the cducaiional qualification 
for women along with a short training course 
for them. Under the pre.scnt set up. all 
developmental schemes and allocations of 
funds for women’s welfare are routed through 
collectors. BDOs and other officials. What 
IS more, the developmental schemes have a 
hou.sehold approach with the unit equaled 
with Its hciid who often happens to be a male. 
Hence, the wohicn of the household get 
neglected. 

Administrators do not also take much 
interest in the specitic problems of women. 
Of course, over the years a number of 
.schemes speci fically forthe benefit of women 
have been devised, but administrators have 
been giving only lip-service to them. Since 
the elected women representatives would 
mn immediately be tn a position to grasp 
the significance of the schemes, 
admim.strators would have ample opportunity 


'‘':iODy-passnieincorapieieiy. veryoiieninere 
is no transparency i^out the ttecisinns. 
Further, there are not many women officials 
available nor are ail women officers sensitive 
to the women's ^btems. Many women 
officers think that having attained a certain 
status, they belong to a superior category 
and can deride village women. Wtdc.sprcad 
red tapism rubs the schemes of their 
dynamism. Fur all these reasons, women 
should be made aware of the deficiencies of 
the bureaucracy and the burcaerais should 
he made more sensitive to the needs of 
women. In sum, it seems that women have 
to cross many hurdles' before becoming 
effective partners in the decision-making 
priKCss. 

Note 

11 am grateful to Rajan for computer assi.siuncc 
and III .Saiyanarayan for his valuable cuinincnis 
and final editing. However, the author is 
responsible for ihc content of the paper.) 

* Hy the liim* we finished writing this aniele. 
ihc news regarding dissolution of Local Bodies 
in Orivsa was published 1'he govcrniiiciit has 
resorted lu Artu'le 34 IN for dissolving Ihc 
panchayals and inunicipulilies under which il 
IS not obliged to hold llic elcetion within six 
inonihs III the dissolution II is a fatal blow 
to the polilical cnipowerincnl ol woiik-ii. 


A ‘Miracle’ Really, but Not Divine 

Mina Swaminathan 


While there have been several analyses of ihe*milk miracle' by 
sociologists anti scientists, hardly arty attempt has been made to Imrk at 
the "organisutiotiar miracle, the tactics and the .strategies by which .such 
nationwide orchestration was achieved. 


IT can HOIS’ salcly Ik; stated ;ha( miracles, 
like other marketing sirulcgies, succeed on 
the basis of meticulous planning and 
organisation, .some executive ability and the 
support ol A disciplined worklorcc. From 
this point or view, the recent milk miracle' 
should give us cau.se to relleel on the 
underlying hidden elements which 
contributed to its remarkable success. Most 
media attention has been locuscd on the 
scientific explanations. And these were not 
hard to locate, many indeed having been 
aired even on the day ol the miracle itself. 
Beside clarifying the sricntific principles 
behind the phenomenon, some discussion 
has centred around themes like the gullibility 
of the public, the tendencies to mass hysteria 
and mass hypmuism, and the power of 
rumour. The Indian public, specially its 
educated middle-class sector, has been 
soundly berated fur the ea.se w ith which it 
falls victim to such miracles'. Some 
sociologists have al.so analysed the reasons 
why the public is so pitiably prone to such 
rumours. There has hardly Iwcn any attemiH 
to .study the organisational miracle' it.sclf. 


the tactics and the strategics by which such 
a large-scale event wa.s orchestrated. 

One can begin with (he outstanding fact 
that at about the .same time on a particular 
day, and without any prior notice, 
approximately Ihc .same story was launched, 
in the same manner, in several cities and 
urban centres in India, as well as in some 
centres ot Indian population abroad. Dues 
this not straightaway imply .some organi¬ 
sation? Cun It all he only attributed to the 
well known axiom that news travels fast, and 
rumours still taster? 

But this alone is not enough. Com- 
municatifl s theory indicates that the ca.sual 
spread ot rumour alone cannot achieve this 
kind of coherence. First, the .story moves like 
ripples from a pebble thrown into water, 
slowing down and petering out gradually, 
the natural limits being related tn the size 
of (he community, within which such 
communication rairmally travels-the family, 
the work place, the neighbourhood, etc - 
unless reintorced of course at regular 
intervals. Second, as illustrated by the well' 
known party game, ‘Chinese whispers’ the 


mesHigeBea aumnea aeiR ibqv«b; 2Kr.inp!;>^ 
after a few doaeti steps it is no longer . 
recognisable as the original mes.sage-again 
unless repeated, of course, at regularly spaixd 
intervals. These two basic trends aresufftcient 
to establish that the same message was 
deliberately planted in several places at the 
same time - in other words, several pebbles . 
were thrown into the water at the same time 
at well planned intervals. Third, the pattern 
of travel, starting from the north and we.st 
of India, travelling to specific centres, more 
marked in ceitain locations is suggestive, in 
Madras, for instance, the phenomenon was 
confined to certain localities, and within 
localities to certain idols - the locations of 
(he co-ordinators? message givers? - gaining 
strength only after Donrdarshan's I pm 
telecast; while abroad, specific centres of 
Indian populations known to be in regular 
telephonic contact with relativcs/business 
partners in India were (he foci - geographical 
distribution of the cadre? Thus the plan was 
ohviou.sly tailored to take full advantage of 
(he natural rhythms ol rumour, based on a 
clear understanding of communications 
theory. 

The latter ts true, specially in a 
predominantly oral culture like India which 
has its own traditional means of com¬ 
munication. During the freedom struggle, 
tor example, when AIR. then in its infancy, 
was controlled hy the government and the 
reach and power ol the press was far Irom 
what It is today, news about the vanous 
movements, struggles, satyagrahas and fasts, 
and even Gandhiji’s daily marches and 
acii vhics spread very Iksl around the country. 
Even a century ago, during the IKS7 war. 
.strategics like the 'chupalhi and onuin.s' 
were used to convey messages rapidly 
through the remote countryside. But these 
messages were not casual or unconnected 
ones - the sioncs were carefully selected and 
planted. 

This leads to the question - in this case, 
who was sending the mcs.sagc, to whom and 
why? Which organisation, in today's world, 
would have the capability, in terms of a 
large, well spread out and disciplined cadre, 
to undertake such an exercise'' Why and 
how did it all start at (he same time? Why 
did it last only for u day, if it was not a 
dcmon.stration? While it is not possible to 
definitely establish, without further evidence, 
who was behind it, certainly a study ot the 
'how' would be must revealing and may 
even lead directly to the 'who'. This can be 
done by examining some similar wcli- 
orchc.siratcd communication events that have 
taken place in the recent past. 

The must outstanding parallel in recent 
memory is a curious incident which took 
place in Delhi in September 1976. during 
the dark days of the Emergency, whenSanjay 
Gandhi's coercive campaign for family 
planning was at its height, and while the 
resentment of Ihe people had no legitimate 
forms of expression, and the political parties 
and leaders who could have led protest were 
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inocMmaiKi. inn w«s « «umate w wmcn, 
ifl 1976, leachens orCiais I In NDMC 
schoibls were obliged toteil their pupils that 
their promotion to Class II was coniditioi^ 
on tteir bringing ‘sterilisation* certiricati» 
from their parents. All Delhi was rocked by 
theamazingspectacleof the tearful pleadings 
ot Frve* and $ix>year-olds (who barely 
understood what tl^ were saying) to their, 
parents to plea.sc get sterili.scd quickly! The 
salaries of NDMC teachers were held over 
the summer vacation (in some cases, till 
August that year), till each had produced 
five .such certificates. Pear, anger and 
suspicion were the dominant emotions of the 
people, especially in the poorer areas and 
slums. 

it was in this context that a one-day 
‘demonstration*, if not a miracle, was orga¬ 
nised by someone whose identity can still 
only be guc.s.scd at. On .September 10, at 
about llama few mothers came agitatedly 
to one of the municipal corporation (MCD) 
pnmary schools in which the author happened 
to be working at the time, saying that they 
had heard that a medical team in a van was 
about to descend on the school shortly to 
give young girls an injection that would 
render them infertile for life! (It should be 
mentioned here that in Delhi, most of the 
1.800 MCD primary schools function as 
girls' .scIhhiIs from 7..t0 a m to ^..^O niHin, 
•ind become hoys' schools from I p m to 
6 pm. tor reasons of shortage of 
accommodation.) Sexin the few swelled to 
a noisy, mostly temale, hut threatening 
crowd, and the principal and tcacliers had 
no option hut to allow me girls to be hastily 
escorted home by the parents. No one could 
.say how the rumour had first been heard and 
the situation was khi tcn.se to allow for such 
questions anyway. 

By aitenuNin. it was obvious that the same 
thing had happened at the .same time in all 
the MCD schiNils in the liH-aliiy. Within the 
next couple of days, it became known that 
the .same phenomenon had (Kcurred in all 
the MCD .schtNils. that the entire city had 
been covered from north to south, and ea.st 
to west. No one could say where and when 
or hy whom the rumour was started, hut the 
same story, couched in the same language, 
had been simultaneously heard everywhere. 
All this was on the grapevine, which was 
very active during the Emergency. There 
was iKi reference to the matter in the press, 
and no comment in the media. The author 
can personally vouch for the extent and 
sameness of the phenomenon, having 
cheeked the details not only in the eight 
.schools where she was at the time co¬ 
ordinating an educational project, but also 
with teachers, supervisors, heads of schools, 
and others in tlw official hierarchy of the 
education department of the MCD, and 
parents in several slum areas. An amusing 
outcome was that the author, whose 
appearance conforms to the stereotype of a 
‘lady doctor' (white sari, greying hair. 


aumontative muwert naa tor several weexs 
afterwards to face considerable hostility and 
be provided with ‘safe escort’ through the 
slum areas to enter even the schools where 
she had been regularly working. 

Thus, without benefit of media or modem 
technology, a well organised group was able 
to prove, beyond measure of doubt, that it 
could reach the entire population of the city 
of Delhi at one time, with acaiefully selected, 
provocative message couched inclear. simple 
language; not only that, it could give a call 
to action and get an appropriate response. 
Naturally, no one ever came forward to take 
credit for this communication ‘miracle’ 
(they could hardly have done so during the 
Emergency and got away with it!). But 
surely this was a most daring display of 
organisational strength, discipline, clarity of 
objective and skill in communication, using 
the only medium available at the time, the 
traditional face-to-face oral one. At the time, 
one could not but applaud this dazzling slap 
in the face for the government, administered 
by a cadre whose organisation could use 
such methods for more sinister purposes 
than protest against an oppressive autlKirity. 
Yet. since municipal schools serve mostly 
the poor, few among the educated middlc- 
cla.ss (and none beyond Delhi) even came 
to know about this phenomenon; and of 
those who did. most tended lo .scoff at it with 
flippant remarks about the speed of 
rumour and how good illiterate Indians arc 
at managing communication without 
lechnoiogy. and mure of that nature. Hardly 
anyone was prepared to take it .seriously as 
a show of .strength. Was this a mere flexing 
of muscles, a practice run for bigger things 
to come? A warning signal to the enemy, 
or a reassurance to a dejected cadre? Or a 
little of all of these? 

In the incident of .September 21.1995. one 
can sec the same hand at work, the same 
mcthtxJology, hut this lime fully backed up 
hy modern telecommunications, the 
telephone and the media. The message was 
clearly a demonstration of power. Are we 
listening? 

Two other incidents come to mind, which 
tollow a similar pattern and corroburuic the 
hypothesis of a deliberate plan. Soon after 
Indira Gandhi's assassination, a rumour was 
started, which spread like wildfire, that Sikhs 
had been seen distributi ng sweets to celebrate 
the event. To this day. no one has ever come 
forward with evidence of having actually, 
with his or her own eyes, seen .such an 
incident - yet the rumour rocked the city of 
Delhi, and to some extent the rest of the 
country, and indeed the world, for weeks or 
even months afterwards. Who stalled it. and 
how, and why? 

Two nights later, between mid-night and 
4 a m, the city wns once more swamped, this 
lime through the telephone, with rumours 
that Sikhs had thrown a dead body into the 
waterworks in order to poison the water 
supply. Here the target was obvious - since 


(no leiepmmc nooins in IV84) only <00 
educated, middle class, perhaps afflueni, 
owned telephones. All nightthe phones were 
ringing. The author terself received about 
four calls (from kind friends and relatives) 
warning about the poisoned water supply, 
and suggesting that duly demanded that the 
message he passed on to other friends and 
relatives, rather like the chain letter 
phenomenon that u.scd to plague our schiHil 
days. The author, in sleepy outrage, refused 
to participate in this exercise of neighbourly 
gorxlwill. but checked next morning with a 
few scientifically more knowledgeable 
persons than herself, and was relieved to 
note that the whole idea was ludicrous. Ycl 
night-time unease and fears were so quickly 
aroused among a highly educated but fearful 
and suspicious public. The prevail ing climate 
may help to an.swer the question - why did 
tlKy fall a prey so easily lo lhc.se tears? But 
the question which few asked or arc asking 
now is: who started it. and why? 

That even an inept government, which 
had media at its command, can start a tear 
campaign, was proved during the last total 
solar ceplise of 1981 when the repeated, 
lugubrious and doomladcn statements of 
Doordarshan, beefed up by the gloomy 
‘Scientific predictions' ol some government 
ophthalmologi.sts, kept all citi/cns, young 
and old. indoors duringthecclip.se.irembling 
in fear for their eyes and crouched before 
their TV sets. Perhaps the government 
intended to reply to the 1976 incident in its 
own way, and show its power to control Ihe 
public through playing on fears, but if so, 
whal a tame show it was. While the shadowy 
and unknown provocateurs could arouse 
people to violence, ihc government could 
only make (hem shiver miserably in iheir 
shoes. The very dilYerent manner in which 
Doordarshan handled the total .solar eclipse 
ol October 24, 1995 illiislralcs this point 
even more spectacularly. 

The 'milk' miracle, therefore is really a 
miracle - but not a divine one. It is a miracle 
ol human organisation, and ingenuity - a 
inumphant display of .strength, a reminder 
of whal can be achieved, now with the help 
of technology and muss communication. Pur 
this time Ihc stage was nut one city, bul the 
whole country, and indeed the world (those 
parts of Ihe country and the world where the 
organisation has eslabli.shed its presence, of 
course). If we arc not alert to understand and 
expose the objective of such exercises, we 
will soon be made to understand ii in more 
unpleasant way.s - there will be more .such 
displays, each more sensational, more 
widespread and more ambitious in scope, 
and indeed more dangerous and threatening 
than the last. Citadels arc never stormed 
without due preparation. Here the generals 
arc demonstrating their power lo control the 
people, in lull view of the people, confident 
of getting away with it once more, isn't it 
time to take a hard look at the orchestration 
of miracles? 
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UNITED STATES 

IHumphs of the Media Behemoth 

Frederic F Ciairmont 


The foundations of international capitalism are being reshaped at a 
phenomenal pace. The drive for bigger and bigger mega deals this year 
has .surpassed those of any year in the record-breaking decade of 
l9S0s. The most striking illustration of the pace of concentration is seen 
in the US communications industry. 


BY graphically branding The Fortune Globiil 
5(X) as “the planet-prowling Behemoths" 
Fortune's compilers' have rightly drawn 
attention to their similarity to beasts of prey, 
which is apt: but that will nut do since the 
paramount 500-l,0(X) TNC masters of.the 
global economy can better be analogiscd to 
a rampaging gulag. The concept of a market, 
which is not synonymous with capitalism, 
to describe the operations of the mega 
gulagitccorporatiuns is fallacious. They have 
become an anti-market catalyst, an anti¬ 
democratic totalitarian agent, the liquidators 
of property, of small and medium-sized firms 
and indeed the mass demolitionistsof sizeable 
chunks of the global workforce. Indeed they 
are anathema to the theory and practice of 
democracy. 

The pace of corporate concentration 
remains unchecked, in the month of August 
this year it seemed that the virus ol mergers 
and acquisitions had reached its zenith. There 
is no reason however to assume that the 
multi-bill ion dollar grabs no w rocket i ng i nto 
the stratosphere as well us pumping up the 
Dow Jones index to record-smashing heights, 
will taper olf in the run-up years to the 
advancing millennium. This st.-ms from the 
prevailing cunjunciurc in the indivi.sibly 
hegemonic world of the Transnational 
Corporate Gulag. 

Ttic sheer and unstoppable power of this 
wholly destruciive lorce buttressed at 
every turn by their political satraps and their 
own mcdiatic Behemoths have engendered 
a climate hospitable to deregulation, 
privatisation and liberalisation, the lamiliar 
sordid trinity of alibis under winch theTCG 
breeds and proliferates. To he sure, the cheap 
and plethoric mass ol liquid capital surging 
from the transnational banking circuit, the 
mutual and pension funds and the mega 
insuiance companies has become the 
financial feeder base for every specie of 
corporate anncxationism, .speculation and 
untxiunded skullduggery. 

The drive for bigger and bigger mega 
deals this year has surpas.sed tho.se of any 
year in the record-breaking tkeade of the 
l98Qs. in the U.S alone, the numbers arc 
stunning: in 1994. according to Securities 


Data Company, mergers and acquisitions hit 
S 325 bn: in 1995. they arc expected to 
riKkcl to $ 340 bn. In the US alone, between 
1990 and 1995, they scaled $ 1.4 trillion. 
Worldwide they tutailcd slightly less than 
a staggering $ trillion, it i.s these endless 
aggrandisements that define the compulsive 
big-money drives of tlie transnalionaliscd 
gulag. 

The foundationsof intemational capitalism 
arc being reshaped at a phenomenal pace 
with cataclysmic consequences. Not a siiiric 
sector escapes the corporate gulag's 
stranglehold. What we arc seeing is the 
display of naked unaccountable power. 
Ricardo Peirclla hit the jackpot when he said 
that there is no need for justifications. The 
rationale behind this deployment ol Big 
Capital's muscle is lucid: "I'm going to 
swallow you up becuu.se I need to expand 
my market share. And it's lar cheaper to 
gobble you up than expand provlucti ve plant 
There's nothing you cun do to stop me 
because I’m bigger than you arc, and there's 
nothing and nobody that can .stop me Irom 
gobbling you up." Such is the law ol the 
corporate gulag. That is the crux of corporate 
predation: that is Ihc quintes.scnlial motive 
force ol capitali.si uccumula'ion that detincs 
the central working and mis-workings of the 
system. 

Among the more recent conspicuous 
examples has been the gobbling up by the 
Agnelli family, which controls automaker 
Fiat, of ihc once mighty Ferruzzi financial 
empire via a senes of asset swaps. Agnelli 
has created a conglomerate with sales of 
around S25 bn: from cliemicalsto publishing 
to insurance. One of the most illustratious 
and oldest firm.s in the UK power plant 
industry (B-ibcock International: one of the 
world's top five producers) ha.s been grabbed 
by Japan's Mitsui's Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Division. Jbnson. one ol the 
world's lattcst British conglomerates, 
continues his predations by gobbling up 
Britain's largest electricity distributor, 
thereby extending his base from seven diverse 
husinc.sscs to eight. And .so it goes. Hardly, 
a day passes without the announcement ol 
a billion dollar corporate takeover. 


*118! entile American 

services sector is undergoing the swiflest . 
consolidation in its history. The gobbling up 
of the Chemical Banking Corp by Chase 
Manhattan (the hank of tJie Rockefcllen) 
spawns the biggest American bank widi 
assets outstripping $ 3(X) bn. Here the 
apparition of the gulag surfaces in one of 
its mo.st putrescent manifestations: by this 
grab more than 16 per cent of its combined 
workforce will be liquidated. Concentration 
and centralisation of capital is simply 
careening out of contmi. 

The name of the game is downsi7.ing. yet 
another mcllinuous alibi, which translates 
us rapacious cost-cutting (the old fa.shioncd 
word was rationalisation), in sum, chop your 
workforce and keep oh clmpping. slash wages 
to the marrow, smash any glimmer of labour 
'trouble' and in so doing, so goes the 
triumphalist corporate .shriek; "you ’ll become 
more competitive internationally''. This is 
the 'mantra' repeated tuliuwseani within the 
academic neoclassical brothels, peddled by 
the abject compradure intellectuals within 
thenow-colomscd United Nations sccrctanat. 

Indubitably, the most .salient illustration 
of the puce nt concentration is seen in the 
US communications industry. I'he I'S media 
Leviafiun has always been /mr ewetU-nce 
an instrument of the crudest U.S ruling class 
propaganda and an overpowering battering 
ram oi' U.S cultural hegcmoiiisiii and 
rationaliser of U.S state terrorism. The 
gulagitc olfensive in this sector will 
exacerbate immeasurably this frcii/icd thru.st. 
In a llaniboyant declaration that exemplifies 
the tcrocity of the communications gulag. 
TedTurner. bossof tbcTurner Hruadcusting 
System, provides tin invaluable insight of 
the logic of corporate war: in short the 
propellants of the un.stoppabic gluttony of 
the TCGs: 

I have to compete with Rupert Murdoch who 
has his own studio, who has his own 
broadcasting network, and his cable network. 

I' m has I ng to fight with one hand tied behind 
my back. It's like fighting a war without an 
Air Force. If the people you re fighting with 
have an Air Force, you've got lu have one 
too. All my hie I've been on the outside. 
I'm sick of It. I w.ini to be able to stand at 
Ihc fust class table. I don’t want people 
pushing me around any more.-' 

Weean synipailii.se wiihTumer'.siiicc.ssant 
babbling and demented urge to crank up hi.s 
propaganda machine. Analysed in the wider 
perspective of a imiverx rmrentiviionuire 
gone berserk the utterance helps us to unmask 
the gulag's insatiable gluttony. July 31 will 
henceforth be a significant milestone in 
gulagitc media history, indeed of corporate 
media aggrandi.semcnt. On that date Di.sncy 
swallowed Capital Citic.s/ABC. the 
communications and television group for 
S 19.1 bn The world's largest entertainment 
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sioiiim tlNe 
Wiioer was teft iA aecond pface. But not for 
tofik. 


Butf Sitn were oilAer b^..pla]«rs in bait 


The (leal, as others of its kind, had nothing 
to do with promoting ‘pluralism’ or any of 
Its fancy euphemisms. ‘Ihe deal was for big- 
iiKMiey in (he exclusive interests of big- 
moncy men. Or if you prefer the bottom line. 
A deal brokered by billionaire investor 
Warren Buffett who held 13 per cent of 
Capital Cities stock. He was instrumental 
earlier in merging Capital Cities and ABC 
in 1986. With the consummation of the deal 
Buffett raked in a profit of S 2.5 bn, a seven¬ 
fold boost from the 1986 investment. Wall 
Street was ec.<aatic. Capital Cities shares 
took a 25 percent leap as big time investor 
pounced for a piece of the meat. The Dow 
Jones index hit record levels. This is precisely 
what a CC spokesman meant when he 
ejaculated that; “big is good; bigger is better 
but biggest is best”. 

How was it feasible for Disney with a 
market valuation of $ 32 bn to pull off a 
deal with Ihe purcha.se price of S 19 bn with 
only $ 10 bn in cash? The short answer is 
that there is no capital shortage: banks are 
flush with cash; their profits are lush; bond 
markets are friendly to aci{ui.sition finance. 
And of course Disney's annual cashlluw is 
considerably higher than its interest charges. 
“We arc es.semially pimp.s” declared one 
corporate financial officer, “and I can tell 
you that the pickings arc really lush. And 
when you got Disney deal on your plate you 
don’t mess around.” Wall Street didn't need 
convincing. 

Disney set off an immediate chain 
reaciion.''rhc communications industry was 
now in play. Six days later. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp bought out CBS. a .subsidiary 
of the Loews tobacut. hotel and insurance 
conglomerate, owned by the Laurence Tisch 
dynasty for $ 5.4 bn. An El Dorado deal as 
it was immediately baptised that enriched 
the dynasty by $ I bn overnight. Disney's 
mega merger triggered a move whose 
reverberations the corporate hustlers had 
never imagined. 

Just 18 days after the Disney deal had been 
wrapped up two giants were to upset what 
was labelled the biggest media deal in history. 
It brought together Time Warner’s Levin 
and Ted Turner: a marriage bom of strategic 
necessity. Time Warner already owned 18 
per cent of Turner Bmadca.sting Sy.stem. 
Turner was bought out in an $ 8.5 bn deal 
structured as a share swap. By the deal he 
became vice-chairman as well us the biggest 
stockholder in the newly merged Behemoth. 
Time Warner would retain its leading 
position within the media gulag, with annual 
revenues of $20 bn against Disney’$S 16.4 
bn. Presumably Turner 'would not be pushed 
around any more'. The poor creature had 
now found himself an air force. 


park.They included anotbo^ family dynasty, 
Samuel Bronfman owner of Seagram (the 
alcohol beverage group) and Time Warner's 
larg 'St ( 15 perccM) shareholder, a share that 
will be diluted with Turner's adhesion. The 
power of the new network was rapidly 
expanding. Earlier in 1995, Bronfman had 
bought about 82 per cent of MCA, ihe 
HollywcxxIfilmatKl musicgiant from Japan's 
Matsushita. One more colossus had strutted 
onto the stage of big-money predation: Tele 
Communications Inc that has sizeable shares 
of both CNN and Time Warner. It is this 
phalanx of prodigious unaccountable muscle 
that will henceforth dictate the rules of the 
media gulag on both the American and world 
media. And you can he sure that India will 
not be lelt in the cold. 

The method and financing of these 
gargantuan deals, and who gains from them, 
are less important in the long run than their 
I'enKiousfocoiogical impact. As Ben Barber* 
puts it pithily: if you own movie studios, 
buy Ixxik companies and theme parks and 
sports teams. If you own hardware, buy 
software, as Sony. If you own televi.sion 
stations buy film libraries and if you own 
a studio and a film library (TNT) get yourself 
a big television network. No doubt that's 
only a starter. 

What the hapless citizenry is confronted 
with is the presence of burgeoning and 
unchecked raw gulagite power. The 
communications industry in its widest 
technical connotation is the world's fastest 
growing sector. Its belligerent protagoni.sts 
arc an exiguous bunch of men. whose ranks 
are becoming thinner all the limci but whose 
global leverage is exponentially shooting 
up. 


They comprise, amongst othm, Robert 
Murd(>ch(nationaiity: American. Australian, 
British); Berlusconi and Leo Kirch, the 
biggest private owner.of television networks 
in Germany, a personal friend of Helmut 
Kohl (obviously a sworn enemy of public 
television) bankroller extraordinary of the 
ruling political cabal; the Christian 
Democratic Union, media and publishing 
tycoons Axel Springer and Bertelsmann, 
and Johann Rupert mogul of one of S(nith 
Africa's biggest communications, financial 
and industrial empires. 

'The media gulag has already gobbled up 
most national news organisations. The 
communications industry m the US and 
elsewhere is among the biggest and most 
vocal contributors to political mendicants, 
the most notorious of lobbyists. The Anti- 
Trust Division of the US Justice Department 
is impotent to modify this tragic trajectory 
because Anti-Trust does not operate in a 
political vacuum, inasmuch as the US Justice 
Department, notwithstanding it.s 
sanctimonious claims to the contrary, is aii 
nb.sequious domestic of Big Capital. 
Opposition is squashed. 

In the present pe.stiferous international 
political environment, so congenial to the 
strides of Big Capital, deregulatory measures 
becomes the orders of battle. Deregulation 
paradoxical,as it may appear moves hand 
iu hand with the most blatant handouts of 
state interventionism. Illustrative is that no 
chief executive in the history of (he US has 
been such an activist tout in the interests of 
big capital as Clinton, a description that 
dovetails with the activism of Margaret 
Thatcher and Helmut Kohl. The media 
oligarchy and their political pimps do not 
operate according to the rules of laissez- 
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faire. TheirK is a managed'economy.T; 
Economic liberalism is the doctrinal fig leaf. 

In ihc US. in 1995. bills passed in the 
House and Senate call for sweeping 
deregulation that would wipe out most 
impediments to media ownership. The 
Republicans have already scored theirpoints. 
Public .sector communications networks 
based on quality programming and news 
gathering objectivity are Judged hostile to 
the media gulag, and hence targeted for 
liquidation. This legislation is premised on 
the Murdochian dogma that in the era of 
.satellite and cable tclevi.sion media ownership 
restrictions and controls arc both pernicious 
and superfluous. 

The growth of gulag power - and not only 
in the mediaiic gulag - must be analysed 
against the backdrop of mounting cla.ss 
conflicts and unacceptable .social polarities. 
In the US. 10 per cent of families own 70 
per cent of the nation’s wealth. As Paul 
Krugman indicates the upper class is pulling 
away from the middle class.' It is not just 
that the top 20 per cent have grown richer 
compared with the re.st. The top 5 per cent 
have grown richer compared with the next 
15 percent. The top I percent have grown 
richer compared with the next 4 per cent and 
the evidence certainly pinpoints that the top 
0.25 per cent has grown richer compared 
with tbe next 0.75 per cent. 

In the US (no doubt more or less the same 
order of magnitudes apply elsewhere), the 
income gap between the chief executive 
officers (CEOs) and workers is exploding. 
The CEOs as the leading echelon of the 
capitalist class presently make ISO times 
workers’ average .salary - up from 35 times 
in 1974. Workers’ real wages have tumbled 
over the last three years but the bottom of 
the barrel has not yet been scratched. 
Productivity as an index of exploitation 
has risen everywhere but what it has 
achieved is to enhance the market share 
and profits of the corporate gulag. A priKcss 
which, by its very nature, is self-defeating, 
for the very old but transparent reason that 
labour exterminism means slashing 
consumption and consumption accounts 
for 65 per cent of GOP. In short deepening 
the crisis. 

But this will not he the message of the 
corporate gulagite media as it celebrates its 
profit bonanzas and fatter market shjires at 
end 1995 with hopes of more to come in 
1996. 

Notes 

1 Furtune. August 7. 1995. 

2 Ibid. 

i In ihe days following the ocquisition of CBS 

a sequel of small but significant media 

acquisitions occuired. The Dow Jones 

(Company and ITT Cotp jointly bought the 

WN YC Cham ;l .31 from the City of New Yoik 


for $ 207 m in oasb; NBC a ^abiidiaiy of 
General Electric, bought out Outlet 
Communications Inc, owner of 3 television 
stations, for $ .196 m: Chancellor Broadcasting 
Company bought 19 radio stations from 


Shamniek Broodcaning ibeSdtiBii: 
Sepiendier the Standard and Ikior's BmtMlcast: 
index was 40 per cent higher than in January. 

4 lHiernaiH»ialHeniklTHbune.A\^Mti. 1995. 

5 The New York Times. August 22. 1996. 


Canada Undtnie? 

Signals from Quebec Referendum 

Davids Philip 


The narrow margin by which Quebec’s attempt to secede was rejected 
allows no room for complacency regarding the future of Canada’s 
federalism. 


SOME things just not make .sense. Take 
Canada - a country with a super-abundance 
of natural restiutces and the second largest 
land mass in the world; a country ranked first 
in terms of human development by the United 
Nations twice in the last Hve years; a country 
more caring and less violent than its giant 
superpower neighbour to the south; and a 
country that to millions in the developing 
world stands as the beacon of hope for a 
better life. With .so much to be thankful for. 
you might think the Canadians would count 
theirbiessings and gel along with each other. 
Instead, on the evening of October .10.1995, 
practically everyone in this nation of 29 
million could be found anxiously huddled 
around TV sets watching results trickle in 
from a referendum in the French-speaking 
province of Quebec. You could almost liear 
a collective sigh of relief as Quebec’s five 
million eligible voters rejected by a margin 
of just 53,498 votes a bid by the Provincial 
Parti Quebecois to enter into discussions 
with (he government of Canada that could 
lead to an independent state of Quebec. But 
the contest was so close (50.6 per cent for 
the No side. 49.4 per cent for the Yes), that 
many wondered if it could be called a victory 
at all. 

Canadian prime minister Jean Chretien 
immediately announced the formation of a 
special nine-member cabinet committee to 
examine ways to accommodate Quebec's 
demands for constitutional reform. But he 
insisted the referendum was final and that 
Canada would not allow itself to be held 
hostage to what some wags have called a 
‘neverr’idum’. Parti Quebecois leader and 
Quebec premier, Jacques Parizcau, 
announced his resignation the day after the 
defeat of an is.sue he had staked his political 
future on. But others within the party have 
vowed to fight on. "The battle for a country 
is not over. And it will not be until wc have 
one”, said premier Parizeau. Be that as it 
may. the referendum’s failure to clearly 
resolve anything makes it certain that the 
future of Quebec will muddy Canada’s 


political waters for the foreseeable future. 

By now, it's something mo.st Canadians 
wish would just go away. The ‘French 
problem'. the Quebec question'. call it what 
yon will, it’s an issue that has hung like a 
yoke of stone around the neck of Canadian 
political life for the last two decades and 
dcilcd repeated attempts to fixt it. But while 
it’s mtxlcm manifestations may be parti¬ 
cularly virulent, the real roots of the problem 
uniedate the founding of Canada it.sctf. 

From Confedrration ix) Parti QtiEBa-ras 

The French settlement of Canada preceded 
that of the British. By-the 17th century. New 
France, the colony on the bunks of Ihe St 
Lawrence river that would become Quebec, 
was a well established outpo.st of the French 
empire. But in 1759, a British expeditionary 
force under general Wolfe defeated a French 
army on the Plains of Abraham within the 
cuntlnes of the (ireseni-day provincial capital 
of Quebec city. Eager to secure the co¬ 
operation of their new suhejets, the BrHish 
allowed the French to keep their language 
and Roman Catholic Christianity. But from 
this point forward. Frcnch-Canadians began 
to conceive of themselves as a subjugated 
people, and the Bntish tolerance set the stage 
for Canada to evolve into two distinct 
societies or ‘Two Solitudes’. In 1867, the 
act of confederation brought the French in 
lower Canada into political union with the 
English in upper Canada. Even then, 
however, French-Canadian or Quebecois 
society tended to be poor and rural in 
comparison with English Canada. Matters 
were not helped by the Roman Catholic 
church which encouraged large families and 
cmphasisedclassical attheexpenseofihodetn 
education. The corrupt regime of Quebec 
premier Maurice Duplessis (1945-60) made 
things even worse. Business and cominercc 
within Quebec was largely controlled by 
English Canadians and the English langua^^ 
enjoyed pride of place in important affoirs- 

The .so-called ‘Quiet Revolution' (1960- 
66) ushered in a period of intellectual and 
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he Stsl step towanis tediessing its historic 
Hsaidvantages. Some industries were 
laiionaliscd and the provincial government 
igitatodforagreateriihare of federal powers. 
)ul other Quebecers were too impatient for 
Ms piecemeal approach. Only a sovereign 
rtdependem Quebec could make French- 
^an^ians maims chez naus (masters in 
heir own house i. In 1968, Rene Levesque. 

I fiery, chain-smoking former journalist, 
lelpcd found the avowedly separatist Parti 
^uebccois. But for others, even this was too 
ittie too late. In October 1970, after a wave 
if bomb attacks in the commercial centre 
iTMomreal, the terrorist Front du Liberation 
ic Quebec (FLQ) kidnapped a British 
liplomat. and Pierre Laporte. a provincial 
ri^inel minister was later found murdered 
n the trunk of a car. Ihimc minister Pierre 
Trudeau invoked the war mca.sures act. Civil 
ibertics were suspended and hundreds 
irtested before calm was restored. 

Levesque’s Parti Quebecois look control 
if the provincial government in 1976. Four 
fears later, voters were asked to decide if 
^chec should seek a new arrangement with 
Canada called ‘Sovereignty-Association’. 

An opponunity to head off Quebec's drive 
or inctepcndencc once and for all arrived 
vith the repatriation of Canada’s constitution 
tom Britain in 1982. Quebec, however, 
efused In sign the document without 
•ignificant concessions from the federal 
fovemnieni. To become law, the document 
equired the unanimou.s consent of Canada’s 
en provinces, the leaders of which were 
naihe to sec Quebec given special status or 
mvilegcs. In 1987. prime minister Brian 
duinmey tried to break the constitutional 
iciulliK'k with ilic Mecch Lake accord which 
ccogniscd Quebec as a ‘distinct society’ 
vithoui ilel tning what that meant. The accord 
ailed to win unanimous support from the 
iriivmces in i9*>0. Another unsuccessful 
atempi to bnng all parties on hoard was 
hade in 1992 at the Charlottetown 
xmfcrcncc. (Quebec was offered 25 per cent 
if .seats in (he federal house of parliament 
n perpetuity to allay fears that Quebec’s 
foicc in fetbirai affairs would decline as 
2 ngli.sh Canada’s population grew. But again 
he provinces balki^ at what smacked of 
ipecial treatment. Canada's leaders will meet 
igain in 1997 to give it another try but during 
he referendum campaign. Clyde Wells, the 
Htmietof Newfoundland, whohelpedscuttle 
he Mecch Lake accord, said he would never 
igree to any kind of special status for Quebec. 
1^ repeated failure to make allowance for 
vhat Quebecers saw as their legitimate 
lemands within Canada’s existing 
ramework led directly to the re-election of 
he Parti Quebecois on a promise to take 
lUittors into their own hands. 

Many Canadians would argue that Canada 


Quebec. Canada, they point out, is officially 
bilingual. Quebecers, for instance, can ask 
f«r and receive federal government services 
in French whenever they travel in Canada. 
For 2S of the last 30 years the prime minister 
of Canada has been from Quebec and Fiench- 
Canadimis are ovcr-rcpiescnted in the federal 
civil service. As well, under a special 
arrangement with the federal government, 
(Quebec esm select its own immigrams and 
has received about $ iOObillirm from Ottawa 
since 1961. more than any other province. 
In Quebec itself, the notorious Bill 101 or 
Charter of the French Language prohibits 
public .signs in English and promotes French 
as the primary language of education, it is 
ms exaggeration to say that Quebec today 
is a virtual country within a country with 
its own wnlcrs. recording artists and film 
industry. 

Ironically, while the Parti Quebecois is 
.strident in its defence of Quebecers’ rights 
withinCanada, it seems less willing to externl 
the same rights to minorities within Quebec. 
Nothem Quebec, an area rich in hydro¬ 
electric and other natural resources, is home 
to 20.000 Ciee and Innuit aboriginal peoples 
who want nothing to do with an independent 
Quebec. But the Parti Quebecois is equally 
adamant (hat they shall stay. 

Some political commentMors in English 
Canada believe that premier Parizeau and 
his colleagues are little more than French- 
Canadian ethnic chauvinists. Lucien 
Bouchard, leader of the separatist Bloc 
Quebecois in the federal house of parliament, 
caused an uproar in the run-up to the 
referendum when he voiced widespread 
concerns amongst Frcnch-Canadians about 
their declining birth rate. The (Quebecois. he 
said, were “one of the white races that has 
the least children”. Premier Parizeau made 
matters worse blaming'money and theethnic 
vote’ for the referendum defeat. 

The Parti Quebecois leader refused to 
apologise for his remarks. He was. he 
maintained, only telling the truth, indeed, 
reliable surveys estimate that 80 per cent of 
recent immigrants to Quebec, including a 
majority of the large numbers of Indo- 
Canadians in Montreal, rejected 
independence. Many ethnic voters prefer to 
have their children ^ucated in English, the 
language of economic opportunity outside 
Quebec, and are apprehensive about the 
economic consequences of independence. 
But whetherthe ethnic vote tipped the balance 
or not, the closeness of the referendum result 
clearly revealed deep regional and 
demographic divisions within Quebec itself. 
Urban Montreal and the Eastern Townships 
to the south largely voted No, while support 
for the Yes side was concennated in the 
predominantly French-speaking areas to the 
east. Even here, however, it is estimated that 
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independence. And even amongst the 60 per 
cent of French speakers who voted Yes, 
there are indications that firm support for 
independence may be less than imagined. 

One pre-refereridum survey found that at 
least one-third of Yes voters believed that 
they were voting for some kind of continued 
a.s.sociation with Canada. The phrasing of 
(he referendum question scemeddeliberately 
ambiguous, mentioning sovereignty but also 
a ‘new economic and political partnership' 
with Canada almost in the same breath. 
Early on. Bloc (^ebccois leader Bouchard 
wasunequi vocal. “A Yes vote will inexorably 
lead to sovereignty. It matters little whether 
or not there is a partnership”, he said. But 
when polls show^ that support for outright 
independence was soft, he emphasised 
negotiations towards a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement with the federal government. 
But whatever the prevarications, there can 
be little doubt that talks with Ottawa will 
only be a prelude to complete independence/ 
Parti (^checois deputy premier Bernard 
Landry after the referendum defeat said. 
“Quebec sovereignty is coming too quickly 
forus to waste time on those kindsof acrobatic 
contortions”. 

Economic Hazards 

There may be still other reasons why the 
Yes side’s strong .showing should not be 
taken at face value. These are tough times 
ail acro.ss Canada. Disenchantment with the 
fiscal mismanagement of the federal 
government, especially under the leadership 
of former prime minister Brian Mulroney, 
has also encouraged separatist sentiment in 
western Canada. In other words, strong 
support for independence in Quebec, where, 
for instance, unempfoyment is well above 
the national average of 9.4 per cent may be 
a protest against Ottawa’s economic bungl¬ 
ing. Certainly the current turmoil is some¬ 
thing both Canada and (^ebec can tll-afford. 

Canada’s combined debt ($ 413.2 billion) 
and deficit ($ 32.7 bil lion by next March 31) 
is second only to Italy’s amongst industrial 
western nations. If Quebec walks out, it has 
threatened to renege on its $ 78.3 billion 
share of the national debt. Investms would 
dump Canadian dollars and securities. The 
Bank of Canada would be forced to draw 
on international lines of credit, including 
possible conditional financing from the 
International Monetary Fund. AndifC^hec 
did welch on its share of Canada's debt, 
per capita the largest of Canada's 10 
provinces, investors would shun its own 
bonds and securities. Quebec is already 
heavily dependent on foreign borrowing. 
Over the next two years. Ottawa is slated 
to cut one-third of the $ 16.8 billion it 
annually gives to the provinces. The Parti 
Quebecois wilt likely make political hay out 
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of cuts that will primarily affect heaitti aikf' 
welfate programmes and post-secondary 
cducatioti. But if Quebec opts for 
independence, it wili lose forever the $ 3 
billion it receives in annual transfer payments 
from Ottawa. Quebec’s provincial deficit 
stood at $ 5.7 billion last year and stiff 
spending cuts of its own will be included 
in next April’s budget. 

Prime minister Chretien maintains that 
even the Parti Qucbccois’ own economic 
studies forecast hefty tax increa.ses and 
massive government spending cnits if Quebec 
leaves. Quebec’s entry into the World Trade 
Organisation and North American Free Trade 
Agreement: the practical necessity of some 
kind of customs union between Quebec and 
Canada: and the questions of shared or 
separate currency and pa.s.sports - all are 
complicated issues which will take Quebec 
and Canada valuable time to re.sul ve. (^ebcc 
has already suffered an cxtxlusuf head offices 
to other parts of Canada and in the wake of 
the referendum, Canadian Pacific, one of 
CaniKla’s two national railways, announced 
that It would move its headquarters from 
Montreal at a cost of 1,400 jobs. 

How Canada’s heavy east-west trade will 
be affected with its internal market split 
down the middle is anybody's guess. But 
with no resolution to the Quebec issue in 
sight the Canadian dollar kxiks. headed for 
a bumpy ride. Hong Kong and Tokyo 
currency traders, for instance, unloaded 
Canadian dollars when early referendum 
returns showed the separatists in the lead 
then backtracked as the No side edged ahead. 
An unfounded rumour that Lucicn Bouchard 
wonid resign was enough to make the 
Canadian dollar jump a third of a cent before 
closing at US 74.4 cents. 

Legislation prevents the Parti Quebecois 
from holding another reterendum in its 
current term of office. But there has already 
been talk of another vote or a combined 
election-referendum within the next six 
months to two years. Whatever happens 
next, leadership may play a decisive rule. 
Perhaps buoyed by early polls showing the 
No side with a comfortable six to 10 points 
lead, prime minister Chretien was almost 
invisible during the campaign. Only at the 
last minute, when a virtual photo llnish 
looked in the offing, did Chretien promise 
the carrot of ‘distinct society’ status. But by 
then it seemed like the desperate effort of 
a floundering man. Never known for his 
charisma at the best of times, rumours are 
rife that Chretien’s days are numbered as 
leader of the federal Liberal Party. The leader 
of the No forces within Quebec, provincial 
' liberal leader. Daniel Johnson, is as lacklustre 
as his federal counterpart. A national leader 
with the style and stature to win the hearts 
and minds of Quebecers is nowhere to be 
found. Reform Party leader Preston Manning 


is popular in the rett of Canikia btM-lie hn 
pr^icallybuiltapolttical career on opposing 
Quebec Uxith and nail. Jean Charest. the 
youthful French-Canadian leader of the 
ProgRUisive Conservatives, has support in 
Quebec and knows the territory but his party 
was all but decimated in the last federal 
electitm. 

In Lucien Bouchard, however, the 
separatists have a spellbinding orator for 
anyone to reckon with. Premier Parizcau 
turned over leadership of the Yes campaign 
to the S6-year-old former lawyerihrec weeks 
before the vote. It is now generally conceded 
that the Yes side’s come-from-behind .surge 
was due to Bouchard’s mesmerising 
influence on audiences wherever he went. 
Some see him as unprincipled and utterly 
ruthless but his political potency is not in 
doubt. For two weeks after the referendum 
he kept .supporters in suspense to consider 
his wife’s objections to as.suming the post 
vacated by premier Pari/cau. On November 
21. however. Bouchard announced that he 
would take over the leadership of the Parti 
Quebecois and become premier of Quebec 
next January. More ominously, he said he 
would not negotiate any kind of renewed 
federalism and there is nothingCanadacinild 
offer to change his mind. Mending Quebec’s 
deplorable finances will be his first priority 
but analysts arc now predicting another 
referendum within two years. 

So. IS Canada finished? Perhaps, and then 
again, perhaps not. Apart from a minor .scuffle 
on the .streets of Montreal between Yes and 
No supporters after the results of the vote 
were announced, the referendum campaign 
was a mtxJcl of civility and decorum. Indeed, 
there is no better testament to the vitality 
and essential soundness of Canada’s 
democracy that a question as sobering as the 
breakup of the country could be discu.ssed 


current impasse may be a precious 
opportunity in disguise to fully and finally 
address the demands of Quebec and the 
other provinces from which a stronger 
Canada will emerge. No doubt many 
Canadians deeply resent Quebec’s role as 
the petulant prima'donna of Canadian 
federalism but there is also a heightened 
awareness that Canada without Quebec will 
mn be Canada. The very principle on which 
the country was established, that Canada’s 
two founding peoples could live together in 
harmony and mutual respect, will be 
repudiated. In a rare outpouring of 
dcmnnstraiivencss towards Quebecers, a 
crowd of I.S0.(XX) from all over Canada 
travelled to Montreal just days before the 
vote to attend a ‘Cru.sadc for Canada’ rally. 
But it will take more than pn)fe.ssiuns of 
good faith to sway the c'onverted. Quebec's 
aspiration for nationhood is at bottom 
something beyond reason, pragmatism and 
economic gutxl sense. 

If voters decide to .separate in another 
referendum, it is hard to say what would 
happen. The situation is simply without 
precedent and Ottawa has no mandate to 
negotiate the dis.soliition of the country. 
Prime minister Chretien has threatened to 
prevent Quebec’s departure by invoking a 
rarely u.sed federal veto over provincial 
legislation. But before he stepped down, 
premier Parizcau warned that he would issue 
a unilateral declaration of independence if 
talks with Ottawa bogged down. If the 
referendum did achieve anything, it has 
clearly revealed that Canada’s status quo is 
unworkable. There is work to be done and 
the tasks at hand are clear. As Winston 
Churchill might have put it, “The battle fur 
Quebec is over. The battle for Canada has 
begun ’■ 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Mathematisation of Human Sciences 

Epistemological Sanskritisation? 

Sundar Sarukkai 

Sanskritisation is evident in the epistemological realm of the human 
sciences also. The excessive preoccupation with mathematics in 
particular, essentially suggests the attempt by the human sciences to 
climb die epistemological ladder. Use of charts, graphs, prediction 
methods help in validating the subject’s claim to truth. But the 
increasing tendency of the human sciences to seek legitimacy through 
such ritualisation process also r^ects its paucity to accept other modes 
of thinking. 


SANSKRITISATION has by now become 
an established term in understanding social 
siructureuf caste and the dynamics of cultural 
change in India. That this term, coined by 
M N Srmivas in the early 19S0s. is still used 
in a variety of context.^ points to the 
significance of the phenomena associated 
with it. 

In this essay. I would like to borrow the 
concept of sanskritisation to address a 
different quc.stinn altogether. I use the word 
sanskritisation as a metaphor to show the 
similarity of a process occurring in the 
humanities in its attempt to formulate a 
human ‘science*, especially in the context 
of mathematisation. Thus, the concept is 
displaced from its original use in describing 
cultural phenomena to addressing 
epistemological questions and formation of 
discourses in the humanities. 

Philosophers and sociologists have 
extensively written about the nature of 
discourses in human science. Schrag (1980) 
addre.sses the crisis in the human sciences 
and situates its ‘genuine source’ as the ‘loss 
of origin* in man's inability to ask the 
question about himself, although the 
symptomatie reasons for the crisis arc many. 
Amongthese are; ‘excestsivespecialisation*. 
'increasing preoccupation with quanti¬ 
fication and formali.satiun*. and ‘increasing 
impact of technology in scientific and human 
investigations*. Although accepting that 
quantification and statistical methods may 
be relevant in appropriate domains, an 
'exce.ssive preoccupation with measurement 
and statistical analysis* shows symptoms of 
what he calls ‘methodological naivete* and 
‘methodological pretension*. The naivete is 
the assumption that such mathematical 
methods ‘arc more empirical than other 
methods*. The pretension arises when the 
’method determines thecontcnl and the theory 
predefines the reality under investigation*. 


As an extension to these explorations, I 
would like to elaborate on the po.ssible 
ritualisation by which knowledge is created; 
mathematisation is one vital element by 
which this is accomplished. For the process 
of .sanskritisation to occur, the existence of 
a hierarchy is of primary importance. 
Hierarchies do exist in the epistemological 
domain as they do within theacadcmicculture 
itself. Hierarchies seem to be integral to the 
way new paths in epistemology are forged. 
It is in this context that one should view the 
tendency of the human sciences to imitate 
the methodologies of the physical sciences 
in the formulation of a brave new ‘human 
science*. 

It is not clear why the human sciences, 
at least in significant parts, tend to imitate 
the methodologies of the physical sciences, 
without taking into account the foundational 
criticisms of the truth-claims of the latter. 
In particular, the tendency to widely 
mathematise the human sciences can only 
be countered by a deeper study of the 
philosophy of mathematics. At least until 
suchan understanding occurs, the borrowing 
of methodologies is very much akin to a 
ritual act. In fact. I argue here that some of 
the reasons which are transforming the 
nature of the discourses in the humanities 
strikingly resembles the process of 
sanskritisation and that knowledge is 
‘validly* being generated by ritual acts. I 
would also like to suggest that in this 
increasing era of specialisation within 
disciplines, rituali-sation isan important 'tool* 
for epistemological 'growth*. 

Summary nr Sanskritisation 

To quote SriniviLs on his first use of this 
won! - “Alowcastewasable.inageneration 
or two. to rise to a higher position in the 
hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and 


teetotalism, and by sanskritising its ritual 
and pantheon, tn short, it took over, as far 
as possible, the customs, rites, and beliefs 
of the'brahmias, and the adoption of the 
brahminic way of life by a low caste seems 
to have been frequent, though theoretically 
forbidden. This process has been called 
‘Sanskritisation*...** (Srinivas 1962]. 

With this process, certain communities 
became upwardly mobile by imitating a 
‘higher-caste*. These communities, 
originally perceived to be ‘inferior*, took 
recourse to constructing an image for 
themselves by validating themselves on a 
basis similar, but not exactly equal, to the 
’dominant* caste, if not the brahmins. The 
identity of a brahmin, itself constructed out 
of ancient ‘texts’, was an impetus for these 
communities to invent ancient textual lineage 
to validate their ca.ste-clat ms. They txHTowed 
many rituals from the ‘upper-castes', 
including that of donning the sacred thread 
They became vegetarians and stopped 
drinking, in order to transform themselves 
in this cultural context. They considered 
themselves as brahmins, and in fact, one 
finds the usage of brahmins as denoting a 
higher status among both the Hindus and 
Chri.stians even today. 

As a consequence, aspects of brahmin 
culture including the use of language, food 
habits, clothing and so on are emulated 
and sometimes reinterpreted. Thus, “The 
non-brahminical castes addpi not only 
brahmtnical ritual, but afso certain 
brahminical institutions and values ... 
Sanskritisation means not only the adoption 
of new customs and habits, but also exposure 
to new ideas and values which have found 
frequent expression in the vast body of 
San.skrit literature, sacred as well as secular" 
{Srinivas 1962], 

The rea.son why the brahmins them.sel ves 
were looked up to and sought to be emulated 
lay in the claim of these people to he the 
guardians of sacred ‘truths*. Brahmins were 
the priests in all senses of the term. They 
were the validating agency even for 
powerful kings. They c.stablished an image 
of a wise, morally ‘intact* representative 
of the citizens, whether they were that or 
not. They also e.stablishcd a monopoly 
over ‘truths’ hidden in sacred and secular 
texts and over the language contpeiencc 
required to understand these texts. Thus, 
their prime role lay in 'heir acting as 
validating agencies of a person’s and 
society’s spiritual (and epistemological?) 
growth. 

In what follows, I will single out two 
charactcri.slics of .sanskritisation - one. the 
existence of a hierarchy which drives this 
process and two, the phenomena ot the 
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‘tower* caste adopting the rituals and beliefs 
a ‘higher’ caste. Such a structure exists 
within the academic stmctuie of both the 
physical and human sciences. For example, 
there are rituals associated with institution- 
building, which includes the pecking order 
of academic positions, hierarchy order of 
institutes and universities, symbolism of 
research and its impact on society and so 
on. The physical scientists have been 
successful in the social realm of 
institutionalisation and more than successful 
in e.stablishing claims to truth which, by its 
very process, marginalises the aims and 
methodologies of the social scientists. This 
has led social scientists to use these and 
similar methods to establish their credentials. 
The rituals u-sed to make this pursuit 
successful include those in the areas of 
communication of results, political and 
social rhetoric. These also include the way 
a paper is ideally written; as Mcdawar 
remarks, to continue the myth of an order 
in creative thinking. Physics has been quite 
successful in fighting battles for resources 
and money in the name of .scientific spirit 
and rationalism. The way these battles are 
fought are replete with rituals which the 
human sciences have now appropriated. 
But the more important rituals, which are 
also allied to sanskritisation. are those which 
lie in the epistemological realm. The 
relevant question therefore, is to ask how 
much of the ‘new knowledge' in cither of 
these sciences arises from a process similar 
to sanskritisation. And in such a situation, 
how does knowledge get legitimised 
beyond this imitation? 

EnSTEMOUXiK'AL RHUALS 

The meaning of rituals has been widely 
studied, most notably by anthropologists. It 
would be futile to look for an unified 
description of them. Rather, I i.solatc a few 
relevant cliaractenstics of rituals, drawing 
upon some of their work. 

Ritual has a connotation of being a 'blind' 
act: by itself, it is not supposed to refer to 
any ‘objective knowledge’. It stands out 
in opposition to the methodology and 
rationality of the physical sciences, whose 
ways of establishing truth-claims arc, 
allegedly, not out of belief but out of a 
necessary, inevitable method. This 
scientific, rational act of developing and 
accumulating knowledge seems to lie in 
the domain of functionalism. That 
knowledge gathering is not necessarily ol 
this kind has been amply proved by many 
sociologists of knowledge. 

What is perhaps more interesting ts the 
presence of ritual acts in the methi xiological. 
scientific entcrpri.se. Knowledge built on 
rituals immediately has different 
connotations: claims to ‘objective truths’ 
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Uteome riiaky if knowledge gjahering has 
vital components which are ritual in nature. 
As ritual acts, the activity becomes enmeshed 
in a belief system or systems, referring all 
the while to its own code. 

Rituals function in many different ways. 
Thefollowingcharacteristicsare particularly 
relevant in establishing how rituals function 
in the epistemological domain. They also 
refer to the proce.ss by which imitation of 
rituals becomes possible, thus leading to a 
model of epistemological sanskritisation. 

in Understanding Rituals |de Coppei (ed) 
1992], various authors diticuss the multiple 
roles which rituals play in different cultural 
contexts. Daniel de Coppet refers to the 
intrinsic nature of rituals whose function is 
to establish a hierarchy of values among 
different communities. David Parkin notes 
the view held by some others, namely, ‘that 
rivals compete to control the conduct of 
rituals in order to legitimate leadership 
roles'. Healso mentions the formal, repetitive 
behaviour ot rituals and Gerholm's 
'instrumental' view of rituals as 
performances. Rituals as performances ore 
a particularly impodant way to validate truth 
claims in academics. Hie ritual nature is 
most often subsumed under the name of 
‘right methodology'. 

Baumann (de Coppei (cd) 1992] situates 
rituals in terms of the outsider and insider, 
e.ssentially in contrast to the often held view 
that rituals are undcnitood as internal systems. 
He approaches this through a study of 
rituals of punjabi Sikh community in 
London, thereby focu.singon 'public' rituals 
in a plural society. He also suggests that 
rituals ‘may equally speak to aspirations 
towards cultural change' and points to the 
‘iVequency ol oiit.sider participation' in 
ritual acts. 

These views of rituals can be conjoined 
varyingly as we attempt to understand how 
and why the human sciences try to model 
thcm.sclves on the (toyisical sciences. They 
arc illuminating when we compare the 
practices of the communities of physical and 
social scientists. As anybody who is 
conversant with the practices of these 
communities can attest, rituals arc used, 
amongoihcrthings, to ‘legitimate leadership 
roles' and also to c.stablish epistemological 
'hierarchy of values’, especially with regard 
to value-claims made by specialised fields 
within the individual disciplines. The case 
of theory, hierarchically above cxperimcnt.s, 
is the most common instance of this. Many 
more such examples, within theory iLscIf, 
abound in ihc.se disciplines, both in the 
physical and the social sciences. 

The role of rituals in creating ieattership 
roles and formal, repetitive behaviour is 
immediately relevant to our discutision. One 
of the consequences is that the structure of 
academics tmd. in part, epistemology, is so 
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of validation. These viewa of ritiiids. 
especially Baumann’s study of the 'outsider 
and insider', lead me to the ccmclu.sion that 
one of the important reasons why such 
borrowing of rituals happens is that the 
human sciences find itself os on immigrant 
in thecuituie of positivism, as paradigmatised 
by the physical sciences, and thus, in 
‘negotiating relationships' with this 
community, it borrows certain rituals from 
the other. Whatever the claims to oliycctive 
knowledge be, it seems that various kinds 
of epistemological rituals are being 
incorporated in the practice ot science. 

Thus, epistemological rituals should he 
.seen as the .set of acts, which, rather than 
being looked upon os rituals within abelief 
system, transicend it and is mistaken for an 
epistemologically functional act. Thc.se 
rituals, therefore come to be seen as 
necessary methods to establish 'objective' 
knowledge claims. Which means that any 
route to ‘truth’ blindly uses these methods, 
thereby also continuing the ritualisaiion 
process. 

This is best cxempliticd by the excessive 
preoccupation with mathematics, theory and 
methodology (with the phy.sical sciences as 
a model), in the human sciences. The nature 
of discourse in the.se fields is more luid more 
undergoing change; there is a dellnite 
tendency for this change to faithfully follow 
the paradigm of the physical sciences. 
Furthermore, certain new developments in 
these fields (at least those that rely on the 
model of phy.sical sciences) dp n<H .seem lo 
be intrinsic lo the Held nor sufficiently 
respectful of its complexities. My contention 
here is that some of the.se new methods, 
which clai m a higher cptstemological content 
because they follow techniques from the 
physical sciences, remain merely as rituals. 
They borrow these de-contextualised rituals 
from the physical .sciences, in order to ptiH 
themselves up in the epistemological 
hierarchy: these fiplds are undergoing 
.sanskritisation in this sense. In borrowing 
and imitating rituals established and 'useful' 
for anothercpistemologicalfteldlike physics, 
they arc reinforcing the sanskritisation 
priK'css. 

The rpicvance and importance of using 
mathematics in human sciences is not to be 
belittled or ignored. But on the level of 
practice, borrowing these ‘tools’ is not 
necessarily coherent with the foundations of 
human sciences. Definitely, using mathe¬ 
matics, without an adequate understanding 
of what it stands tor, makes mathemalisatinn 
itself a ritual. This means (hat the varied 
baggageof mathematics, includingstatistical 
methods, differential calculus and so on. 
used with indifferent regard to the context, 
begins to resemble ritual acts. The ritual 
arises from the belief that mathematics is the 
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the locisl and the pbyitical world, just as 
Sanscrit was posited as being the unique 
language which 'spoke* the divine truth. 
Not having found other alternatives is not 
a sufitcicntly gu«Kl rca.son for this belief. 
Even in physics, the pres.sing question is 
why mathematics seems .so integral in 
describing the physical world. If applied 
mathematics is to he seen as a ritual even 
within the physical sciences, then it suggests 
that the physical world should be 
dcscrihable in ways which do not use 
mathematics. This view should not be too 
staitting; such a po.ssibility has already 
bean discussed by Field ( 1989) in a limited 
context. The way mathematics is being 
(blindly) u.scd in all fields points to it being 
an epistemological ritual. Even though one 
many times may not understand what the 
ritual means within a sphere of its 
significations with other rituals, u.sing a ritual 
reinforces the absolute tru.siworthincss of it 
and legitimises the pursuit of knowledge via 
this route. 

Equivalently, one should not discount the 
seductive power of symbols and their 
manipulation. The fascination with numbers 
and the prevalent belief that numbers 
somehow correspond to 'reality* much better 
than other possible ways of description is 
also an important reason for the tendency 
towards mathematisation. 

Now consider the situation in the human 
and siKial sciences where mathematisation 
threatens to become indispensable. One 
find-s new. disciplines like pscphology, 
econometrics, sociometrics. modelling, 
operation research and so on, which are 
dependent crucially on mathematical 
methods. The debate here is not whether 
these tools arc 'effective* nr nut, for it is 
obvious that much 'progress' has been made 
in these fields. The sphere of knowledge is 
sufficiently accommodative of very many 
constructions, 'relevant* or othcrwi.se; the 
question is whether these coastructions arc 
(partly) based on ntualisation. Equivalently, 
it is not the que.stion of whether wearing a 
sacred thread really helps the brahmin in the 
way it is supposed to: rather it is in positing 
the .sacred thread activity as a ritual. 

If this is the case, then the u.se of 
mathematics to describe the physical and 
'human* world is not necessarily a rellexive 
act; it lieitmorc in the domain of an expected 
act. A way which, above all, validates a 
subject*s claim to truth. And why so? Only 
because such mathematisation in the 
physical sciences has led to a description 
of the world which is claimed to be the 
correct one. 

'There are other rituals associated with 
mathematisation. One of them is that of 
modelling. Modelling involves rewriting, 
leflguring a non-mathematical problem in 


simulates: its solutions purport to show 
pointers of how the teal system behaves. In 
other winds, modellii^isitselfasimulacrum. 
Modelling projects itself with the help of 
‘simple examples’. This is the view that 
'leaMifc* proUems are difficult and that it 
is more instructive to choose a simpler 
problem which looks solvable and which 
seems to imitate the original problem. Such 
an approach is common in ^ysics. Using 
simpler examples becomes another ritual 
through which we end up viewing problems. 
Complicated social dynamics are supposed! y 
represented by toy models which can then 
be solved with mathematical tools known 
and understood so far. The fallacy here is 
obvimis: there need be no direct or clear 
correlation cm the level of solutions between 
a simpler example and its parent, the more 
difficult one. Success with these constructed 
problems most often points to having 
successfully solved a mathematical problem 
and not necc.s.sarily having solved the original 
problem which lies in the physical/social 
world. 

The other rituals which are being imitated 
by the human sciences in their quest to 
legitimate themselves arc indiscriminate use 
of tools like graphs and charts, designer 
software packages, developing methods of 
'prediction*, and so on, not necessarily in 
order to increase their ‘epistemological 
content* but as tools of vali^lion (us ba.sed 
on the methodology of the physical sciences). 
These rituals, which arc used to 'goodeffect* 
in the physical sciences, often end up being 
an e.sotcric game when transplanted into the 
humanities. It succeeds in establishing an 
elite based on kinship to the elite in the 
physical sciences. The kinship is based on 
the similarity of rituals as followed by the 
other and comes to fore in the new claims 
to 'truth* arising through the practice of 
these rituals and perhaps little else. 

EnSTKMOUKilCAL SANSKRrn.SAT10N 

In the dynamics of mathematisation in the 
humanities, the process of san$kriti.sation 
can he clearly .seen. The higher 'castes* of 
physici.sts and their like practise certain 
methodology (rituals?) and claim accc.ss to 
‘truths’. The language in which thc.se 'truths' 
are brought forth is highly esoteric and 
specialised. The fact that most of the human 
population is not in a position to access this 
language of mathematics means that the 
scientists stand to mediate between the people 
and knowledge. Thus, the creation of the 
academic brahmins. To establish their 
epistemological .superiority, various rituals, 
mainly those that do with the process of 
mathematising the world, arc invdeed. Over 
the last two centuries, they have succeeded 
in establi.shing their claims and are now 
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irhus, their political power in mobilising 

much more funds than the humanities, or 
even convincing the common people that 
they are the ones who better understand this 
world we live in. The ones in the humanities, 
in an attempt to regain their social and 
political powcr,alongwithade.sire to validate 
their epistemological claims, borrow and 
imitate the rituals of the physical sciences. 
*11181 they arc successful in upward mobility 
is shown by the study of economics, for 
example. Economics has, by many accounts, 
a higher epistemological claim than other 
social sciences today, mainly in its success 
in fast tran.sforming itself into a .subset of 
physics in its imitation of mathematising 
the subject. Thus, the humanities in its 
attempt to categorise and redefine itself as 
human ‘sciences* show the effects of 
sanskritisation. This does not mean that the 
epistemological content of these new 
.sciences, for example, economics, is inferior 
by any standard. Increasingly, it seems that 
it may perhaps just he that ritualisation is 
one of the more potent weapons in this 
project of knowledge. 

One quc.stion may still remain: can 
mathematisation be viewed as a ritual in 
the practice of physical and the human 
sciences or does it necessarily comtitute 
a way of knowing? If one can ‘prove* that 
mathematics'is necessarily the only way to 
know the world, whether physical or .social, 
then it is only correct that human .sciences 
come to be in the model of physics. This 
question is complex hut one cannot accept 
this with surety without referring to the 
problems posed by the philosophy ol 
mathematics. In fact, counter examples ot 
constructing a physical description of the 
world without using mathematics arc being 
attempted. Alsu, it is important to note that 
many fundamental laws including energy 
conscrvaliun,causality and Newton's laws 
cannot be proved within this mathematical 
context. Thc.se laws and phenomena can be 
repeatedly verified without establishing 
formal mathematical proof. In such a 
situation, using mathematics indisinmi- 
natcly. only points to the nature of a ritual. 
Ironically, as in the original context ol 
sanskriti.saiion. in imitating the physical 
sciences thus, the human .scientists are being 
rejected by the former. Thus, the elite nature 
of the few who possess knowledge is 
reinforced; their political/social/cconomic 
power is increased by invoking all the 
rituals. 

If human .science, increasingly, validates 
and lcgilimi.ses itself through this 
ritualisation process then it reflects a paucity 
of thought in accepting other modes ot 
thinking which perhaps mediate between 
the scientific and the philosophical. Schrug 
suggests a radical hcrincneutic: various other 
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Unless this occurs, the epistemological path 
perhaps will remain only as a ritual paving, 
partly because of an inability to .separate 
the ei^fecti vcncss of discourse from its ritual 
content. The human sciences surely become 
upwardly mobile in such u borrowing and 
imitation, but whether they are closer to 
where they want to be. remains the 
unanswered question. 

Two ‘CULTWRES’ - On Facis 
* AND Experiments 

in order to consolidate the main 
conclusions given above, the contrast 
between the physical and the human sciences 
with regard to its conceptualisations, 
notably in the realm of facts and 
experiments, should be studied. 

Objectivity in the physical .sciences is a 
many-layered concept; it is in the realm of 
the unperccived, or that of ideas, that 
objectivity becomes a meaningful term. It 
occurs whm somethingunknown is projected 
into the known in such a way that it is 
recognised as such by anyone who can 
access it. Objectivity arises not necessarily 
out of any perception of truth but as one 
formof an explanation of a particularhuman 
acti vity. It is the e.stablishment of a common 
mode of thinking in order to propagate the 
'unseen'. 

Objectivity is reinforced by repeatability/ 
venllability. But repeatability is itself not 
intrinsically objective. The culture of 
experimentation and the breed of 'good' 
experimenters is itself unique. Repeatability 
calls for a specialisation which itself leads 
to a natural view of .solidarity. The presence 
of complex, non-objective elements in 
experimentation in the physical sciences has 
been documented. The other obvious 
problem is with phenomena which have 
occurred once and may not again, or for 
which one does not have sufficient 
understanding to re-create it. What is the 
'empirical' and 'objective' status of such 
observations, the kind which many times 
occur in the human sciences? 

The above discussion can be rephrased 
along the arguments of the coherence theory 
of knowledge, which claims that 'every belief 
requires justitlealion and that a belief can 
be justified only by reference to other 
beliefs' (Walker 1989]. Knowledge is 
constructed out of our system of beliefs 
and a claim to knowledge arises in terms 
of its coherence with that sy.stem of beliefs. 
Played against this is the foundation on 
which the physical sciences lie-the 
correspondence theory, where there is a 
world existing independent of us and our 
knowledge and truth propositions are in 
correspondence with that world. This is 
primarily established via 'facts' and 


Coherencx theorists would consider that the 
concept of independently cxisting-'facts’ is 
itself incoherem and that what one construed 
as ‘facts' arc idcntiHed as such only within 
the system of our beliefs. 

Tbus, the immediate difference between 
the phy.sical and human sciences should 
locus on the nature of ‘facts' which they deal 
with. The domain of facts which are explained 
and theorised upon are dilTercnt in the.se two 
fields. If identification and categorisation of 
facts belong to a coherent system, then it is 
important to understand what facts 
themselves become in thc.se respective 
discourses. In appropriating techniques 
which establish kmiwlc^ge claims, from one 
di.scipline to the other, the respective coherent 
systems which are different mu.st be properly 
taken intoaccount. Even at this level, a blind 
imitation of validating techniques from one 
to the other is filled with potential 
misinterpretations. 

Schrag makes the distinction between 
world-facts which are distinct from abstract, 
empirical facts. The world-facts are 
configurative rather than atomistic as the 
empirical facts arc. Their very appearance 
require the background of a natural and 
social world. Also as experienced world- 
facts. they implicate an experiencing 
subject. Thirdly, they have a meaning¬ 
bearing character. Thus, in this case. Schrag 
argues, fact, meaning and value become 
inseparable. 

The other important characteristic of 
physical sciences is that of prediction. Once 
again, a detailed discussion of this takes 
us too far from the points I wish to make 
here. Suffice it to mention that the 
problematics inherent in this cannot be 
overlooked easily. It is important to note 
that successful prediction is in direct 
correlation with the amount of control one 
is able to exert on the system. This point 
should be carefully considered when one 
talks of prediction in the human sciences 
as contrasted with the physical sciences. 
The other residual question regardng the 
role of theory in experiments has also to 
be taken into account. 

It is an old que.stion as to which came first : 
experiment or theory. Many sides to this 
issue have been raised and many positions 
taken. Ian Hacking (19X3) has .staked out the 
claims ot this debate, in physics, with 
historical examples. On the one hand, many 
of us have come to believe in the theory¬ 
laden approach to observation and 
experimentation. This claims that what we 
observe is only on the basis of a theory which 
we already have. Theory becomes the main 
motivator to generate and recognise facts as 
such. On the other extreme is the view that 
one does experiments independent of any 
pre-concei ved theories about what we expect 
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realities may lie somewhere m-between, 
oscillating between a few examples for 
theory-laden view and many more for the 
pure observational view. The primacy given 
to theory as the means of discovering newer 
realms of reality is definitely under strain. 
The need to understand the world as is. 
through experimentation and through 
'intervention' has many reasons to justify 
it. In such a paradigm the imponance of 
questioning the nature of how theories 
should he formulated in the human sciences 
becomes critical. Theory in physics has 
been dominated by using mathematics. 
There is now valid reason to question 
whether this is the only or even the best 
way we have to understand the hidden 
layers of knowledge. 

Even the very view of experimentation 
(as intervention'/) is it.scif a paradigm for 
doing experiments in-today's world. Should 
experimentation be only as defined in the 
physical sciences? Is ob.scrvation through 
control, through sophisticated machines, 
the final goal of experimentation? Should 
rcduclionisin. arguably the philosophy of 
most experiments in physics today, be the 
final goal in any Held? .Should the meaning 
of prediction itself, tied intimately with 
modes of experimentation in the physical 
sciences, be readdrc.ssed?Can hermeneutics 
play a role in defining newer methods ol 
cxperimcniation in the human sciences? 
What other modes of ‘cmpiricar enquiry 
are eligible as candidates fur newer 
paradigms of experimentation? 

I agree that a principal use of expenments 
is to generate facts, hut in view of what was 
said above, what kind of experiments will 
generate world-facts? I have a suspicion that 
such an 'experimental' mcthiKl has already 
been with us, in our understanding life, and 
rather than refine this, arc we perhaps too 
hastily accepting the paradigm of 
experimentation as it exists in the i^ysical 
.sciences? 

(I thank M N Srinivas for many valuable 
discussions. I al.so thank B V Sicekanian. R L 
Kapur and Uhanu Nayak for Iheir critical 
cuminenLs.l 
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Towards l^ood and Nutrition Security 

C Gopalan 

While the ehollehf>es involved in ensui inyjood (ind nutrition security relate to hath the production and distribution 
of food, ineifiiitohle distribution rather than inadetjuate produetion is the major factor underlyiny India s current 
prohleni of malnutriiton. The inetfuality i annot he corrected thronyh e.u'tcises in tokenism and populist ‘yive away’ 
proyratnme\ hut only thnmyh eteation of and support to income yeneraliny skills amony the i>oor. 

An attempt is made in this papei to examine the current status of different stales with respect to their levels 
of Nuttitional Status and 'Sih'ioI Development’, tisiny data derived from NNMB and NfHS. Attention is drawn 
to the problems posed h\ onyoiny urhani.xiition and the emergence of an expandiny middle class. The prospect 
of the country having to hear a double burden of problems - of urbanisation at one end of the income siteclrum 
and of undernutrilion at the other end is examined. 


1 

Introduction 

DURlMCi the tdM low dooacios, ihen- h.oe 
Ik ‘011 somo Mjinilioam with lospoot lo 
iho iiutrilioiiiil sialiis t>l liulia's popul.ilioii. 
Aoulo large-soalo taminos which usoil to 
\K'i:ur with disirosMiij; poruHlicily till tlio 
1940,'. of this ccniiiiy have now hcoii 
oiiniinateii. thanks !«• (a) nicicasoii fotnl 
availabdily .il tlii' osciail nalioiial level 
(h) K-iiot cailv warnn't: systems la., ilii.nuit.' 

rapid li.'iisp.iri ni loodpi.mis in iiooilyauMs. 
and. mote th.in .ill to ici .in .ilcn .uliniiiisi- 
ruiion and pioss Xsiiic UhkI shoii.ieos in 
pockclMii ill SI res s caused hj ii.iluni dis.is- 
icis.iicriow hemeh.indledmoiccfficicmls 

The popul.ilio' ,il Indi.i li.ui iiiire.i.ed 
Inmi 442.' million m I9(i(l lo SS4 4 million 
111 199? I ooiJ>,'i nil pfoduclioii h.id iie.iilv 
kept p.icc with populalioii eiowth. .md as 
aiesiill perc.ipui looditr.im as.iil.ihilits had 
mil declined. The prtiphci ic.. .>1 ylooiii ol 
the PJliOs jl'.iddiisk and P.iddock I9r.'.'| 
weie loi Innately helled, thanks to Iheiinicly 
adseni of the green leioliition 

llo’.;ev!“f, while .ncriye pci capita 
loodoraiM .IS, 0 l.ihiIlly i, iw neaily 
coiiespoiuls lo pi I c.ipin iei(iiiiomcnts, in 
view ol .’lo.s miiiiiilies wtlh rs-.'aiil lo loud 
ihslnhiitioii. ,1 !ai!.'i' [iiopoiiKin ol |iooi 
houscliolils do no' hiUe .icicss lo ailetjualc 
lood We aic tlieieloie. ■, sinoss to the ciiicl 
p.ir,iil.)s ol salisl.is'oiV h.iller stocks ol 
fiHKlpr.iins iieporlcd lo he .ihoiii .'7 million 
lonrics as pci the l.iicsi esiim.iics; on the 
one h.md. and poikels ol uiiderniitniioii on 
the other Intlia’s nuiiiiion piohicni is ihii.s 
not so much one ol lack ol loodpr.iins at 
(he ovcr.dl national level, hui of hick ol 
adequate access lo lood iii ovei (at least) 
.tOpercenlofpiKii households w hose lainily 
inconies arc so low. that even if 70 per cent 
ol (hill lamilv mcome is spent on UmkI, 
iitiiiitioii.il needs are not met We will return 
lo this aspect later oi this paper. 

U 

Food Production 

lliough the situation witii request to 
foodgrain prtiduetion s.'ems satisfactory, 
complacence may not be warranted, our 


etirtciuhuge huifet shK'ks notwithstanding. 
The live m.i|oi as|iects with re.spcet to liKid 
piovliiiiionihai should demand our.ittenlion 
Itom (he poiiii ol national iiaid and nutrition 
sivuiity .ire: 

1 1) eoiieetion ol prevailing di.storiion.s m 
the pallet n o| food prtxhietion; 

(2l laving ihc groundwork for suecesslul 
e.vpioitaiioii ol the new enieigmg uhiIs of 
hioieeliiiology and geiuMie engineering for 
opiimismgourloiHlpiodiieiioncapabiliiics. 

(t) pioiecium and eimservalion ol our 
kind ri'somecs Im food pioduelion: 

(4i pioieeiion and eonserv.ition ol our 
vv.iier and m.irinc looil resoiirees, and 

t.si impKnemeiiis in storage, proees.sing 
.indpieseiv.itionol loodsandin tlieirquality 

Ct'lltiol 

I’VI 11 HN Ol PKOOUrilON 

Up'im.il iiJiiilion will demand the intake 
of a wide i.inge ol foods, winch taken 
logethei .inJ III judicious eombiiiution (in 
a vv ell h.il.iiiccil diet )c.m provide thee.sscntiai 
miiiieiiis ih.ii we need Hnsuring good 
nuiiiiion Is "Ol Hist equivalent to avoidance 
ol huiigei W hile the latter can be achieved 
Ihioiieh the intake ol a .siiiglc staple cereal, 
the loiinei will demand besides cereals, an 
adeqii.iie supply of other loods such as 
pulses, V egei.il .l.is and Iriiiis .and milk. While, 
iinderst.indahiy, we may be imniedialcly 
eoiieetned with el torts to stave off hunger 
among (he poor, our hing.-term goal must 
he the .ichievcmcnt of an optimal stale of 
iiuiriiioii tor our people, which will help 
them lmi‘ lull exprcs.sion to their genetic 
potenit.d Nutrition security ts much more 
than food security; die lormcr will involve 
our having to broaden and diversify our 
food base 

The glee., revolution despite its striking 
success ill ihi matter of augmentation of 
wheat and rue output had brought about 
som- disioiiions in the pattern of RkkI 
pnxluction Two major distortions which 
arc iinporiunt trom the nutrition point of 
view deserve .s|iceial attention. 

Pulse/leguincs prtxiuction has shown no 
.significant gams, with the re.sult that the per 
caput availability of pul.se.s has sharply 
declined; and the prices of pulses have 


c.scalated to levels beyond (he reach of the 
poor. This is bound to be reflected in a sharp 
decline in the protein quality ol diets in poor 
households. The answer to this does not 
consist m ioriitieationot cereals with lysine; 
hut in overcoming ciiirent bottlenecks to 
uugnieniutioii of pulse/leguine production. 
Pulses me not merely a good souice of 
lysine (defieient in cereals) hut al.so a giKxl 
.source ol rihoHavin also generally deficient 
in predominantly ccreal-b.ised diets. Il must 
be pointed out (h.it the prevalence of vitamin 
B complex defieicncies (,ind especially of 
ribotlavin deticiency) in our childten and 
women is high .md iiuleed consideraHy 
exceeds the prevalence ol viiamiri A 
deficiency [MK 19y.5|. l.egtimeciiliivaiion. 
as part of crop lolalion. is also hciiclicMl 
lo soil. 

florticuitural dcvciopmcnl had al.so mil 
received adequate alienlion. and as a result 
micronutnent delieiencies have now come 
lo the lore. This is .sad, considering the 
country’s rich biodiversity and the 
bewi Idering Viuieiie.s ol I nuts and vegetables 
that nature has endowed it with. 

Nl-,W iioRI^O.SiS 

New challenges and opportunities lor 
augmenting food production are now 
unfolding with recent advances in 
biotechnology, and genetic engineering. 
Given our rich biodiversity and our large 
scientific manpower, we arc rich I v endowed 
with the capabilities to respond to the new 
challenges. Research designed to idemify 
high nutritive-value varieties of fruits and 
vegetables and genetic engineering with a 
view to maximise yield and nutritive value 
of a wide range of foods, will need to be 
.supported. Inan carlierpuhlication [Gopalan 
1989], I had referred to the several 
oppurtuniiics that Ihc new biotechnologies 
offer in this regard and I shall not go inlo 
further details on this asjicct here. 

The use of high analysts chemical 
fertili.scrs, which is pan of the modern 
intensive agricultural technology, had not 
always gone in hand-in-hand with 
appropriate mea.sute.s fur soil testing and 
soil Feplcni.shment, with the re.sult that, as 
shown by studies of FAO (1982). there are 
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listurbing evidences of micronutricnt 
lepletion of soils in some areas; these are 
ikely to he eventually refleclcd in impaired 
lutritive value of foodgrains grown in such 
oils. Our precious land resources must be 
treserved and their continued fertility must 
)c ensured. 

All this, however, are not arguments 
igainst the green revolution, as such, which 
lad saved many developing countries, 
ncluding India, from the prospcctsof severe 
wxl scarcity: rather they are arguments lor 
nstitution of appropriate corrective 
ncasurcs to overcome the distortions in the 
taltem of food production consequent on 
he new ^ricultural technologies. 

Industrial plants located in the vicinity 
if banks of rivers in the country arc now 
li.scharging effluents conuining potentially 
oxic pollutants, which may be contnbuiing 
lot only to the observed diminution in lish 
:atchcs but also to metallic and toxic 
:ontaminulion of fish |Gopaljn I9.^2|. A 
whole array ol industries, such as pulp and 
taper, textiles, tanneries, sugar, distilleries, 
•hcllac, hydrogenated vegetables oils, coal 
w.isheries and petrochemicals arc located 
III the banks of rivcis and streams and are 
Jischarging such efiluenls. 

The most notable metallic pollutants 
Icrivcd I'rotn such industrial establishments 
ire mercury, lead, chromium, cadmium, 
topper and /.inc. These contaminant., arc 
Mil only likely to persist ovet a long period 
tut they are also generally water soluble, 
tun-degradable and strongly bonded to 
tolypetides and proteins. The source of 
iiercury isgenerally chloralkali plants which 
naiiufactiiic chlorine and caustic .soda. 
VIercury is extremely toxic to fish and man. 

Lead finds its way into rivers and ponds 
from the wastes ot industries manufacturing 
itnrage batteries, cable sheathing, pigments, 
water pipes etc. Cadmium pollution arises 
Tom industries manufacturing kitchen 
jtcnsils and gla/.cd potteries. Zinc. 
:hromium and copper poisoning arises from 
:fl1ucnts of metallic industries, mines and 
Jyc industries, and leather and explosive 
ndustricN. Our impressive riverine and 
narinc food sources should be zealously 
ruarded and protected, and the current 
Jegradations must be arrested. 

At present a considerable part of food 
iruduced perish for lack of adequate 
acilitics for storage and gtKKi preservation, 
^'ungal contamination of cereals, loss of 
ood through pests and rodents, and 
wastage of fruits and vegetables currently 
ake a heavy toll. The answer to my mind 
s nut food irradiation which may sound 
1 'mtKiern' and scientilic approach; but 
which, in my opinion, is not a desirable 
procedure at least as far as staples arc 
.oncerned. Simple, safe village-based 
Jceentralised technologies fur prc.servaiion 
iiid processing of fotnl arc already avail- 
ible: ind need to be refined, reinforced 


and propagated. Simple methods of 
dehydration of vegetables for storage and 
use in lean seasons will go a long way 
towards promotion of consumption of 
green leafy vegetables (GLVs) and fruits 
and towards combating micronutnenl 
deficiencies. Facilities for collection of 
vegetables at production points in the 
villages, for the removal <if non-edible 
portions, for blanching of edible portions 
and packaging in polythene bags for 
distributing through u chain of outlets in 
urban and scmi-urban areas will go a long 
way in reducing the price of vegetables 
and increasing their consumption. These 
operations can easily he undertaken by 
village co-operatives. 

With urbanisation and change iii 
occupational pattern, 'convenience fomls' 
and reudy-to-eat foods will he in increasing 
demand. Safe and inexpensive indigenous 
icchnoloyies will need lo he developed lor 
this purpose Agro-based industries wiili 
large employment potential may need to 
be developed in order to achieve these 
objectives. Mosi iniponantly, current 
methods for ensuring quality control of 
foiKis need to be stiengthened and refined. 

Ill 

Food Distribution 

Now lo return to the subicet ot iniquiiablc 
disinbutions of 1(hkJ and inadequate acecss 
to it on the part of millions of poor 
households in the country. 

Pwmi iMor I’ovbRiv 

India's Planning Commission had 
eslimaled that in 1987-S8. 29.9 per cent of 
India's population (then numbering 2.^8 
million) lived below the 'poverty line’, the 
poverty line being the expenditure required 
to acquire the estinuiieJ nitnimiim calorie 
rcquircmcni of 2,400 Reals per capita daily 
m rural ureas and 2,100 Reals pur c,ipil,i 
daily in urban areas | Venugopal 199‘)|. 'I1ic 
expert committee on poverty of the Planning 
('ommission, on the other hand, using some¬ 
what different yardsticks, had csiimaicd the 


population of 'poor' in the country to be 
,19.34 per cent or 313 million (GOl I995|. 

These csliinatcs arc h.iscd on approxi¬ 
mations and assumptions that may he 
debatable. The expert committee referred 
to above had also pointed out that there 
were significant mtcr-siatc dificrences with 
respect to fcHKl prices and ilicrcforc with 
respect to poverty levels. Despite doubts 
and po.ssiblc uncertuimies. these estimates 
from an olTiciai committee ol the Planning 
Commission (not a gioiip of anti- 
cstahlishmcnt aclivi.sts') prosidc a broad 
indication ol the magnitude ol poverty m 
the country. It must, however, be 
remembered that estimates of' poverty' need 
not necessarily be considered as being 
cquivuleni toeslimulcs ol ‘undernutriiion'. 
As MecraC'haiierjee 1199.1) points out; "not 
all who .ire 'poor' are malnourished; and 
not all who .ire malnourished are 'ptHir'". 
Perhaps an even inoic direei'iiulicaiioii ol 

Tahii 2 Glmilr Dll 1 LSIN( 1 IN t’liii 11 Ni iKiiios 
Pl.R Cl:M DiSIRIIU IIOS Ol HoW NN|l(',|RlS 
1 NUI.K poi k Yl \RS M I ORIIINI. lo 
Nl IRMIONAI .Si MIS 

(NNMB D.ila, I98K .an] I•;74-I47'>) 
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Kerala 

1 II) 
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11.8(28 9) 
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2 (.4) 
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2(1) 
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6(8) 

67 2 (74 4) 

.46 9 (44.4) 

4)6) 

247.4 i2l()2) 

69 4 )(.4 2) 

Madhya Pradesh 

7(5) 

68.9(70 8) 

41 ,S(4I 4) 

1 i4) 

2614 (228 4) 

82 4 (71 4) 

Orissa 

8(2) 

69 .4 (62 8) 
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Figures m paronlhe.ses cunespond lo 1974 1979 values 
* Rank of the state with lowe.st per cent ol undeinuiiiiion - I 
** Rank of the stale with highest level ol energy eonsuinpliuri - I 



the extent of food deprivation may be the 
observation of the expert committee that 
nearly 19 per cent of rural households, and 
over 6 per ccni of urban households had 
reported that they were not getting two 
square meals a day for either part or the 
whole of the year |GOI 1975J. 

While these findings are depressing, there 
arc indications that despite population 
increase the proportion of population below 
the ‘poverty line’ has been declining, though 
perhaps not as rapidly as one would wish. 
Thus the expert committee referred to abtive 
had estimated that poverty as per its 
estimation had declined from 5S per cent 
in 1973-74 to 39 pci cent in 1987-88. 

While there may have been no .spectacular 
decline in overall poverty, disaggregated 
data on family income levels in poor income 
groups as reported by NNMB (1991) seem 
to indicate that ‘abject poverty’ may have 
declined as reflected in a shrinkage in the 
proportion of population with the lowest (of 
low) income levels. 

The fact that there has been a near-total 
disappearance of florid manifestations of 
undeniutrilion like classical kwashiorkor 
and keratomalacia, beri-beri and pellagra 
which were once major public-health 
prohlcins in some parts of the country would 
support the conclusion that there has been 
a decline in abjeci poverty. The periodic 
surveys carried out by tbe National Nutfition 
Monitoring Bureau show that 'severe 
malnutrition' in under-fives as reflected in 
wcights/age less than 6() per cent of standard 
has also significantly declined |NNMB 
19911. 

While thc.se gains arc gratifying, the fact 
nmiains that the country has still a long way 
to go before ii can be legitimately claimed 
that adequate progress towards eradication 
of iniquitic.s has been achieved. Recent 
gains that may have accrued at the macro¬ 
economic level through policies of 
globalisation and ’liherali.sation’ have yet 
to be significantly reflected in better 
nutritional status of the poor. The 'trickle- 
down effect’ is not as yet manifest and 
perhaps, it is t<xi soon to expect such 
results Apparently there are still quite a 
few blocks in the 'conduit' from the top 
to the bottom! ‘Lateral inputs’ in the form 
of welfare measures now being resorted 
to arc therefore necessary at least in the 
immediate present. However, such 
measures while being welcome, are of the 
nature of ‘relief and repair operations’ 
and cannot he the final answer. The final 
answer must lie in ensuring fur even poor 
households, income levels adequate t« 
meet their basic minimal requirements for 
food, clothing and shelter. 'Thi.s challenge 
cannot be evaded and there are no short¬ 
cuts. The ‘right to fixid’. ‘clothing and 
shelter’ is perhaps the most important of 
all human rights, being related to human 
survival it.self. 


In this context, the ongoing anti-poverty 
and welfare programmes, such as ICDS, 
and thejnorc recent ones such as the mid¬ 
day meal programme in schools, arc 
important initiatives; but their efficacy in 
alleviating undemutrition even in the short 
run will very much depend on how well 
these programmes are targeted to benefit 
the really needy groups, and how efficiently 
(and honestly) they are implemented. The 
recent bold initiatives towards 
decentralisation of administration, through 
the creation of elected empowered village 
panchayats all over the country with 30 per 
cent of the elected .seats reserved for women, 
may help ensure that the benefits of the 
welfare programmes really reach the pour. 

PoBuc Distribution Svs-riuu 

A major instrument for ensuring equity 
in the matter of fotxl distribution is the 
Public Distribution System (PO$>. In a 
recent masterly analysis of this system, 
Venugopal (1995) drew attention to sonic 
of the glaring deficiencies in the system. 
He argued that the prevailing agricultural 
and food pricing policies may have 
contributed to the observed progressive 
decline in the offtake of foodgrains from 
the fair price shops of the PDS during recent 
years (Fig 11. A good part of central food 
subsidies, according to him benefit the 
farmer and go to meet the management 
costs of buffer-stocks, rather than to benefit 
.the consumer. The consumption of cereals, 
as estimated by the National Sample Survey, 
48th round of 1994, had declined from 14.4 
kg in 1987-88 to 13.5 kg in 1992. The 
offtake of foodgrains through PDS hud 
declined from 16.64 million tonnes to 12.57 
million tonnes in 94-95 (Fig 1). It is hoped 
that the ‘revamping’ of PDS initiated in 
1992-93 will yield results in due course. 

In view of these disturbing trends, there 
is clearly a need to look deeply into ways 
of improving the PDS so as to ensure that 
its benefits are targeted to the poor and 
needy, in order to do this we need to have 
reliable data on the profile of the present 
uscrsofPDS.ofthcrelativeofftakedifferent 
foods offered through the system, and of 
possible factors contributing to the poor 
utilisation of this .service - data of the type 
which Venugopal himself had collected for 
Andhm Pradesh. 

Among the many possible explanations 
for the poor offtake of foodgrains through 
the PDS, apart from the reasons suggasted 
by Venugopal, there is also a possibility 
that a good proportion of the ‘non-poor’ 
who were earlier availing themselves 
(needlessly) of the PDS facility, have now 
stopped doing so finding that the price 
differential between the PDS and the open 
market is not all that attractive. Should this 
be the case, it may tuni out the poorer 
offtake may actually indicate better targeting 
(however unintentioned). 


In this connection if must be pointed out 
that while the benefits of recent globalisation 
and liberalisation initiatives have still to 
become manifest as far as the poor are 
concerned, there has been a rapid expansion 
of the ranks of the affluent middle class. 
While precise estimates are hard to come 
by, it has been suggested that the atlluent 
middle cta.ss may number over 200 million. 
It is possible that many of these were once 
users of the PDS but not now. It is to be 
hoped that the expansion of the middle class 
is an early manifestation of the trickle down 
effect and will be reflected in due cour.se 
in a progressive shrinkage of the ranks of 
the poverty stricken in the country. 

There is yet another aspect that needs to 
be taken into account in considering the 
data reflecting ptmr offtake fnmi PDS. It 
must be pointed out that even the highest 
level of offtake of foodgrains from the PDS 
at any time represented only a small fraction 
of the total fiKxigrains that must have been 
consumed by tlie poor. Thft will be evident 
from a simple arithmetic calculation based 
on SRS data regarding average daily per 
capita i make of foodgrains, and the csti mates 
of the total population below the poverty 
line. Since it may be unreasonable to assume 
that the poor prefer the (marginally) more 
expensive open market to PDS. it may seem 
logical to conclude that a large proportion 
of the poor - made up of agricultural 
labourers and small landholders are ‘eating 
off the land’, and their focxl consumption 
figures are not reflected in market 
transactions. Under the circumstances it 
may be practical and prudent to strengthen 
and provide support to the prevailing (oft- 


Tablc .1; Rankinc, of .Siatiis accuhuino io INSD* 


.State 

INSD Value 

Rank 

Kerala 

0 74l)6 

1 

Punjab 

0 37I9 

2 

Haryana 

0..'S7I7 

3 

Tamil Nadu 

O.S585 

4 

Gujarat 

0.552.‘> 

5 

Maharashtra 

0 5484 

6 

Karnataka 

0.5128 

7 

West Bcngai 

0..‘i0l0 

8 

Andhra Pradesh 

0.4702 

9 

A.ssani 

0.4647 

10 

Orissa 

0.45.59 

1! 

Ifajaslhan 

0.4557 

12 

M^bya Pradesh 

0.4359 

13 

Uttar Pradesh 

04146 

14 

Bihar 

0.3779 

15 


NiHrs: * Index of nutrition and social develop¬ 
ment. See appendix foi statislical note 
by Manoj Kumar Rai on INSD. 

(i) The concerned cumpunenis for 
calculating INSD ore available tor the 
above l5staiesonly(NHH.S 1992-93). 
The tanking orders will change once 
the data lor all stales become aviiiluble. 

(ii) Tbe life expectancy and the literacy 
rate for the above states have been 
estimated crudely fiom previous years' 
trends (figures). 
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tnatkei pr non-market) practices that the 
poor have traditionally evolved and which 
they are currently practising fur meeting 
their food needs and their survival. 

It must be said in conclusion that the 
dur^le way of ensuring adequate food 
supplies to poor households will be not 
through hand-outs and welfare operations 
but through improving the capacity of the 
poor to earn their livelihood with dignity. 
This implies that the quality of human 
resource, represented by these households, 
will need to be improved through better 
health care and education. Agsun, as Meera 
Chatterji (1995) points out “improving 
nutrition cannot be relegated to welfare or 
populist philanthropy. It is the very essence 
of the development.” 

IV 

Nutrition and National 
Development 

The mutually synergistic interrelationship 
between improvement of nutritional status 
of a population and its overall socio¬ 
economic development is now well 
recognised. Optimal nutritional status is at 
once a means and the outcome of socio¬ 
economic development. Nutrition uplifl- 
mcni programmes must therefore be 
considered in the total context of .socio¬ 
economic development. 

Inrcmaiional agencies have attempted to 
evolve a 'Human Development Index ’ which 
takes note of both economic status (as 
indicated by GDP) and social development 
(as indicated by educational attainment and 
health .status); and on the basis of this index 
they have attempted to rank countries in the 
order of development [HDR I995|. India 
figures among the ‘low development' 
countries in this clussitkution. Of all the 
174 nations of the world listed in this 
excrci.se, India has been placed as 134th. 
This exercise has its obvious imperfections 
and limitations; but all the same provides 
a rough measure, albeit of debatable 
validity, of the order of development/ 
underdevelopment. More importantly it 
reveals the persisting developmental gap as 
between the countries of Europe and North 
America on the one hand, and developing 
countnes on the other and thus provides 
a strong indictment of prevailing iniquities 
in the world economic order (disorder). 

We will here attempt to briefly review 
the national nutrition scene in the context 
of overall siK'ial development. India is a 
vast country with marked inter-regional 
and intra-regional variations. An ‘average 
developmeniai index’ for the entire country 
will have little meaning and will provide 
no practical leads for action. We must at 
least he able to look at the different states 
of the Indian union individually. 

There have been several small-scale 
surveys of health/nutrition in the country 


but the data from these may not be 
representative of the country as a whole. 
The two major national surveys which 
provide data related to nutrition covering 
large sections of the country's population 
are: (I) The surveys carried out by the 
National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau 
(NNMB) of the National Institute of 
Nutrition. Hyderabad [NNMB 1991.19g0| 
and (2) The recent National Family Health 
Survey (NFHS 1993). The data derived 
from these surveys have their limitations 


and are not strictly comparable. The NNMB 
surveys cover only 8 states of the country 
and the latest data pertain to I9<)l. Tlie 
NFHS covers a much wider area hut the 
emphasis here being on reproductive health, 
data related to nutrition arc somewhat 
limited. The National Sample Survey in its 
several rounds collects data on food 
expenditure but these arc not recent. 

Apart from the above, the Indian Council 
of Medical Rcseaa h has earned out largc- 
.scalc countrywide studies on maternal and 


Table 4: Statewise Cumparisoh op Nutbitionai. .Status and Mortality Ratls ot 
Children under Four Years 
(NFH.S daia I9V2-9T) 


Stale Sex Nutritional .Status Mortality Kates 

of Child (wt-fur-uge) (Boys and Girls Pooled) 

_Per Cent __ 




< 3SD 

<-2SD 

Neo-Natal 

Intani 

Child 

Undei 5 






(Pet Cent) (Pe.i Cent)(Pei CentI 

Andhra Pradesh 

M 

13.8 

47.1 









45..3 

70.4 

22.4 

91 2 


F 

17.5 

51.1 





Assam 

M 

19.4 

52.4 

.50.9 

88 7 

58 7 

142 2 


F 

180 

48.5 





Bihar 

M 

25.7 

55.5 

.54 8 

89 2 

42.(1 

127 5 


F 

24.7 

48.5 





Delhi 

M 

127 

41.6 

.34.9 

65.4 

19 0 

8.3 t 


F 

11.3 

41-6 





Cioa 

M 

8.7 

35.6 

20 6 

31 9 

7.2 

38.9 


F 

90 

34.0 





Gujarat 

M 

15.0 

41.6 

42.3 

68 7 

.37 9 

KM.O 


F 

14.9 

46 7 





Haryana 

M 

7.5 

349 

38.4 

73 3 

27 4 

98.7 


F 

10.8 

41.6 





Himachal Pradesh 

M 

11.2 

47.8 

34.2 

55 8 

14.1 

69 1 


F 

14.8 

46 1 





Karnataka 

M 

184 

52.9 

45 3 

6-‘«.4 

23 5 

87 3 


F 

20 5 

5S,« 





Kerala 

M 

5.4 

28 8 

15.5 

2.3,8 

8.4 

32.0 



6 9 

28.3 





Madhya Pradesh 

M 

176 

53.0 

53 2 

85 2 

49 3 

I.3D..I 


F 

20 4 

49.1 





Maharashtra 

M 

18.5 

51.3 

36.4 

50.5 

20 9 

70 3 


F 

22.0 

54.0 





Orissa 

M 

22.0 

53.4 

64.7 

112 1 

21 3 

131 0 


F 

23.6 

53.2 





Kajastlian 

M 

18.4 

42.5 

37.2 

72.6 

32.3 

102.6 


F 

20.2 

40.5 





Tamil Nadu 

M . 

11,5 

43.1 

46.2 

67.7 

20 1 

86.5 


F 

13.8 

49.7 





Uttar Pradesh 

M 

19.3 

51.8 

.59 9 

99,9 

46 0 

141.3 


F 

19.2 

47.8 





West Bengal 

M 

16.4 

52.9 

51.8 

75.3 

26.0 

99.3 


F 

18.3 

.566 
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infant nutrition and ihc reports of these 
studies have been presented in important 
reports I IC'MK 1‘FK). 19921. An attempt has 
been made in this paper ui rank diltcreiii 
stales ol the Indian union on the basis of 
such ciiteiiu as (a) iilc-espeetaney; (b) 
'knowledge' as rellccled by literacy level 
and years ot schooling: and (c) nutritional 
status of t he undei-1 i ves. This categorisution 
does not take into account (he ‘econitmte 
dcvelopincnr criicnon lor each state as this 
IS difficult to dcterniine with leasoiiable 
piecision. Besides this, this exercise 
ailempicd here has several other limitations, 
fiven so, it may provule some measure of 
ihc prevailing order of scki.iI development 
and ol the protilc ot healih/iiuirition status 
ol diflereni states ol the country. It must 
however be rementbered (hat within each 
slate I intra-slale) iniquities lire often glaring 
and the order ol intrii-state iniquities may 
diller. as between dilfeient states. As such 
‘average figures’ for a whole Mate may not 
rellccl a true picture These possibilities ate 
lully recogni.sed. 

I'or ihe purpose of the present analysis 
of the latest aval Inble mfonnalion on national 
nutritional status, the data Itoin the NNMB 
(I9K0. 1991) and Nf-’HS (1992) have been 
used. A detailed critii. al analy.sis of all these 
data is being undertaken by the Nutrition 
Foundation of India and the results thereof 
will he reported separately in a special 
publication ot the Foundulion later. Only 
a lew brief comments arc pre.sentcd here 

NNMB Si'Kvt vs 

NNMB had hioiiylit oui two valuable 
reports containing the results of its stiiveys 
al two points of time 1974 79 and 1988- 
90 The conipiiiaiion ot undei nutrition in 
children using anthiopoineiric indices had 
been eailier carried out using (he 
conventional lAP (Indian Academy of 
Paediatrics)sy.item ol classification whetein 
the degree of undernutiilion (deficits in 
weight forage) was expressed m terms ol 
percentage ot the median standard In line 
with more recent practice. NNMB has now 
rentialy.scd its raw data and has now 
eonvcricil these original computations m 
icrinsof percentage, of children with weight/ 
age falling below ciihei < 2 SD oi <-.1 SD 
of the standard (Z .score system). The values 
for percentage ol ehildten with weight for 
age falling hclow <-.1 .SO are bound to he 
signiticanily higher than the c.stimatcs o( 
‘severe undcrnutrition’ arrived al with the 
use o! the earlier ‘IAP‘ approach wherein 
weight/age deficits were expiesscd as 
pciceniage of the standard (< W) per cent), 
the cut-ofl points in the two approaches arc 
diflereni and llie cslimaie.s therefore are not 
comparable. Failure to iindv .stand this 
sigmtie<ini difference in estimates arrived 
at by the two different .ippioachcs may lead 
to the erroneous and alariiiing mterence 
that 'severe malnutrition' in children in the 


entiniry has increased (which certainly is 
not '.he case). 

Tlie .N.N.MB data from the two surveys 
pertaining to eight .states of the Indian union 
have been indicated in Tables I and 2. The 
Males covered in the survey have been 
‘ranked’ I to 8 (the best being 1 and the 
worst 8) with respect to ‘nutritional status' 
as measured by the prevalence of 
uiidernuirition in children and ‘food 
ciuisutnption' as measured by calorie intake 
per consumption. Some of the salient 
findings may he summarised as follows: 

(a) i he most recent survey report (1988- 
90) indicates that between 42.5 per cent 
under-livcf (in Kerala) and 69..‘> per cent 
(in Orissa) could be considered as 
undemourished using the <-2 SD of median 
(Z score) criterion; between 11.8 per cent 
(in Kerala) and 41.8 per cent (in Madhya 
Pradesh) were below -3SD. 

(b) There has been a significant decline 
m the prevalence of undcrriutriliun in 
children in all buinne state (Orissa) between 
1979 and 1989 - a lO-ycar period, the 
decline being most striking in Kerala and 
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least striking in Madhya Pradesh. The 
situation in Orissa in 1989 was actually 
worse than in 1979. 

(c) The prevalence of ‘severe malnutrition’ 
was marginally higher in girls than in hoys 
in all states surveyed (Table 2). The rather 
curious and inexplicable finding was that 
the increase in the prevalence of ‘severe 
malnutrition' in girls as compared to boys 
was marked in Kerala - a state considered 
to be the. most (socially) progressive. On 
the other hand, when prev aicnee of all grades 
of malnutrition (including mild, modciate 
and severe <-280) was considered us a 
whole, the girls were generally better off 
than boys m all states (including Kerala) 
except Orissa. This would suggest that the 
neglect of the girl child is probably more 
with re.spcct to the promptness with which 
medical attention is sought during illnesses 
(which generally tend loconvert ’moderate’ 
malnutrition into the severe form), rather 
than in the matter of general sharing of Ihe 
family ftHxl pot as between boys and girls. 

(d) A striking finding was the lack of 
parallelism between average household 
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caloric and protein consumption in a given 
state on the ime hand, and the prevalence 
of undcrnuirition in its children on the 
other. Thus the state which showed the best 
record (the lowest prevalence) with respect 
toundcmutrition inchildren. namely Kerala, 
was the ptxrrest with respect to the household 
Rxxl consumption; per centre, the slate with 
a fairly poor record with respect to 
prevalence of undernutrition in children 
(Madhya Pradesh) showed the best Itgures 
for household fiHid consumption. (Figures 
for hou.sehold fcHxl consumption I rorn Orissa 
were not available.) This would suggest 
either (u) that intra-familial distribution <if 
I'mxl was iiiorc unfavourable with respect 
to children in states like Madhya Pradesh 
as compared to Kerala or th) that infections 
which contribute to malnutrition are mure 
promptly and efficiently combated tn a 
state like Kerala with better health care 
sy.stem than in stales like M.-idhya Pradesh 
with piH>rcr health care system Moreover 
'average' figures of consumption may not 
necessarily rcflccl actual coiisumplinn: the 
distribution of consumption data may 
perhaps reflect a better picture. 

(c) There IS a direct relationship between 
the level of energy consumption and protein 
consumption. This is to be expected 
considering that the mum source of calorics 
and of piotem is nearly the same - being 
a single .staple cereal with msign iicant 
amounts of fat (caloric- rich) and protein 
rich ItHids like pulses or meal. 

The NI'HS data do not providc 
infoiniationon IihkI consumption but include 
figuresrcgurdingchiId mortality rales. Using 
NFII.S data an .iiicmpi has been made to 
evolve an Index of Nutrition and Social 
Development (INSD) with respect to 
different states (Table 3>. The stalislicai 
note prepared hy M K Rai on INSD is 
provided in the Appendix. 

The salient features which emerge from 
lhe.se data cun be summarised as follows: 

(1) The reported prevalence of 
undernuiriiion in children ('tuiur as well 
as 'severe') in all states was considerubly 
Icss than those indicated hy the NNMB 
reports. It seems unreasonable to assume 
that the difference in the prevalence of 
undernutrition of the order observed can 
be totally accounted for by the fact that 
there was an interval of nearly live years 
between the latest NNMB report and the 
NFHS data. The difference may he 
attributable to the fact that the sampling 
designs were different, apart from the fact 
that NFHS operations covered far more 
states than what the NNMB had done. It 
would seem reasonable to argue that 
NNMB operations largely confined, as 
they were, to the rural poor, captured 
relatively poorer and more deprived 
sections of the country *s population than 
what the NFHS study did. 

Whatever may be the explanation, and 


irrc.spective of which ot the two .survcy.s 
is truly rcpre\cnlati\c of the country, the 
NFHS data provide a less depressing 
picture of the state of child nutrition m 
the country than the NNMB data. The 
prevalence of overall undcrnuirition ranged 
from 28 per cent in Mizoram and Keiala 
to 6.3 per cent in Bihar - geiu-rally con¬ 
sidered among the most backward Iroin 
the point ot view of hcalth/nuirltiun; sevcie 
malnutrition likewise ranged from arouiul 
6 per cent in Kerala and 5 per cent in 
Mizoram to 31 per cent (again in Hiiiai ). 

(2) Gender dittercnces with respect to 
both total and severe undernulntion appear 
even less remarkable than m the NNMB 
data, and the girl-child dws not seem to 
be worse off than her counterpart in most 
states. 

(3) Nco-naial mortality ranged from 
15.5 per 1.000 live births in Kerala to 
54.8 in Bihar with Madhya Pradesh clu.scly 
following with 53.2 Infant mortality rates 
also followed the same pattern with Bihar 
being the worst. Undcr-fivc mortality was 
.32 in Kerala as against 130 in Madhya 
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Pi.utcsh. Bihar and Oiissa On the bust: 
of .ill these diit.i It would tlia 

Bihar. Madhya Pradesh .iiid Oriss: 
would rank among the mosi haekward 
and Kerala, Goa, M.mipur, Nagai.md aiK 
Mizoram among the best oi (he s(atc: 
surveyed 

(4) There IS gener.illv a rough eo-res 
pondcnce between perform.ince w ii h resp -e 
lo child moil.iliiy and eliild nutrition ii 
most states. States with the lowest ehik 
mortality rates have the lowest piesaleiui 
of child mulnulrilion (c g. Kerala. Manipur 
Nagaland, and Goa), while those with ihi 
wntst pcrlormanec with icspcei lo eluie 
mortality (Orissa, Ass.iin. Hilui and Uiini 
Pradesh and Madhya I 'radesh and Raj.isth.m 
being also the woisl widi respcei to elide 
nutrition. 

In this cormeclion. it in.iy be meniumce 
that the NFHS data .ilso pros ide a more 
favourable picture ol dL-mogi.iplm 
indicators such as the Sample Regisiiatioi: 
.System t'SRS). This would again rais.- ihe 
eiucst'on of the relative rcpresciUaliveite-ss 
of the ditfcicni suivcy samples. 
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Specific Nutritional Probiems 

Data from community studies show that 
a distressing level of over 30 per cent of 
all infants horn in India are of low birth 
weight (< 2.S kg) reflecting maternal 
malnutrition and consequent intrauterine 
growth retardation. Recent advances in our 
knowledge indicate that low birth weights 
in lull-term babies carry not only serious 
short-term implications (c g, increased nei>- 
natal mortality and growth failure) but also 
long-term implications in adults (e g, 
increased su.sceptibility to diabetes and 
coronary heart disca.se in adult life). 

Thclatc.st ICMRt I990)survcy.s compared 
to earlier studies show that there has been 
no significant improvement with respect to 
the incidence of low birth weight deliveries, 
though there arc some hospital-based data 
which suggest improvement. It is important 
that the factors un^rly iiig the high incidence 
of LBW deliveries are identified and the 
problem effectively combated. 

Perhaps the most widespread nutritional 
deficiency di.sca.se in the country is iron- 
deficiency anaemia, which though not 
spectacular in its manifc.stations contributes 
significantly towards impairment of 
functional efficiency, immunocompctcnce 
and learning ability. In women of the 
reproductive age group, it is a major factor 
contributing to maternal morbidity and 
mortality. It may also be an important factor 
responsible for the incidence of low birth 
weight deliverie.s referred to above. 

Extensive .studies carried out under the 
auspices of the Indian Council of Medical 
Rc.search had shown that the current strategy 
fur combating anaemias of pregnancy 
through the distribution of iron-folate tablets 
to pregnant women in the last trimester of 
pregnancy has made a limited impact. It is 
clear that some additional inputs are 
necessary. 

Tlierehas been an intensification of efforts 
to control goitre and iodine deficiency 
disorders in recent years. The earlier 
bottlenecks for prinluction of adequate 
amounts of iodat^ salt have been cleared 
by the decision to end the state monopoly 
for the production of iixiated salt. Ific carl ier 
practice of providing subsidies to private 
manufacturers for the iodation of the salt 
has now been withdrawn; it is gratifying 
that despite this the overall production of 
iodised salt in the country docs not .seem 
to have suffered. Even .so, logistic problems 
with respect to several important 
components in the chain of operations 
involved in goitre control have not been 
totally eliminated. The problems of ensuring 
quality-control of the iodation process and 
of ensuring adequate levels of iodine at the 
level of actual consumption are still 
formidable and have not bran fully solved. 
In the meanwhile, the emergence of new 
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areas ui guiuc-eiiuciniciiy nas inirowiccu 
a new dimension (Fig 2). The reasons for 
such emergence are not clear. Whether soil 
iodine depletion consequent on modern 
agricultural technologies or whether new 
goitrogens - natural and commercial are 
involved remains to be satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

There has been a steep decline in the 
incidence of severe clinical forms of vitamin 
A deliciency (kerotamalacia) in recent years. 
The statement that kerotamalacia and 
vitamin A deficiency are a “major cau.se 
of blindness” in the country is ju.st not true. 
We do sec milder forms of vitamin A 
deficiency. The strategy of promoting 
admi ni strution of mas.si ve do.ses of synthetic 
vitamin A, as a prophylactic mca.sure was 
introduced in India over 2S years ago when 
keratomalacia was a major public health 
problem which it is not at present. It is 
unwise and unnecessary to continue to 
depend on this approach as mainstay for the 
control of vitamin A deficiency in our 
mothers and children. The problem of 
vitamin A deficiency can and must he 
successfully combated and controlled 
through the judicious use of carotene-rich 
fotxls abundantly available in the country. 

The logical approach for combating 
vitamin A deficiency is to promote the 
consumption of green leafy vegetables and 
other carotene-rich foods by mothers in the 
la.st trimester of pregnancy, when there is 
significant transfer of maternal vitamin A 
to the foetus. Improvement of maternal 
diets through the inclusion of carotene-rich 
foods will contribute not only to the 
betterment of the vitamin A nutritional 
status of the mother but also to improve 
hepatic stores of vitamin A in the infant; 
and possibly also towards augmentation of 
vitamin A concentration of breast milk of 
the mother during lactation. The use of 
massive do.ses of synthetic vitamin A in 
pregnancy is clearly prohibited because of 
the known teratogenic effects of such u.se. 

Fortunately, India is blessed with a large 
array of carotene-rich vegetables and fruits 
which can be put to judicious use for this 
purpose. At present, however, these foods 
do not figure prominently especially in the 
diets of pregnant women and infants. Special 
efforts are necessary to overcome this 
situation. A recent claim (de Pee S 1993] 
ba.scd on a questionable study design, that 
the consumption of green leafy vegetables 
may not help to control the vitamin A 
deficiency, will not stand scientific scrutiny. 

However, some practical steps will be 
necessary in order to promote the con¬ 
sumption of carotene-rich foods in the 
habitual Indian diets. There are wide varietal 
and locational differences with respect to 
carotene content and carotenoid profiles of 
these foods, as also with respect to their 
content of other nutrients. It is important 
to identify varieties of good nutritive value 
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and selectively propagate them. This was 
done in the case of wheat and rice with great 
success. Seeds of such good varieties must 
be widely distributed in order to promote 
home gardens. Also there is a need to identify 
appropriate culinary practices which will 
improve the acceptability of green leafy 
vegetables(GLVs) and will help in retaining 
their nutritive value. Considerable research 
is called for in these areas, which are 
currently neglected. There is also a need 
to identify strategies for large-scale 
production of carotene-rich foods, and 
especially of GLVs. and fur developing 
appropriate village-based techniques for 
their dehydration and storage lor the 
avoidance of wastage and for use in lean 
<«easons, and for use in large-scale 
.supplementary feeding programmes -•such 
as those of the iCDS and school meal 
programmes. In these later programmes, 
the inclusion of GLVs must be made 
mandatory. Innovative ways of making this 
feasible will have to be worked out. 

It is not often realised that the incidence 
of vitamin B complex deficiencies in our 
mothers and children in our country is much 
higher than that of vitamin A de’Ucicncy. 
Recent multiccntric .studies of ICMR have 
clearly shown this. It is strange that inter¬ 
national groups “who arc very active” with 
respect to vitamin A deficiency arc silent 
with res|x:ct to vitamin B complex deficiency. 

The important message lhai emerges from 
the fact of the presence of multiple 
deficiencies in our pixir income groups is 
that the answer with respect lu their 
intervention dues nut lie in the 
pharmaceutical (drug-based) approach of 
distributing a few vitamins (singly or in 
combination) but in bringing about overall 
dietary improvement. Recent studies have 
in fact shown that fixids (especially plant 
foods) contain besides nutrients, a wide 
array of bioactivc phulochcmicals such as 
antioxidant blocking agents, etc, which play 
important roles in the prevention and control 
of 'non-nutritiunal' diseases. It will be 
difficult to devise a pill or a tablet which 
cam mimic the protective and preventive 
actions of natural foods. 

VI 

Emerging Challenges 

Recent developments point to the 
emergence of new dimensions to the food/ 
nutrition problem. 

The ongoing migration of rural 
populations to urban areas (the urban 
population in India may well exceed 300 
million by the tumof the century) introduces 
new dimensions. Urbanisation involves 
social changes in family structure, in living 
styles, in occupational pattern and dietary 
practices. These challenges must be 
addressed. 
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AnMndix A 
A Statistical Note 

MaaoJ Kuaisr Rsl 

The calculation of the Index of Nutrition and Scxrial Development (INSD) in the present 
paper is based on three variables - longevity, knowledge and nutritional status of children 
under four years of age. In this case, the economic criterion (the GDP) has not been 
included since reliable statewise data for the same is nut available. INSD is thus an index 
of nutrition and social development. 

The index sets a fixed range (maximum and minimum) for each dimension and shows 
where each segment of population (.state in the present case) stands in relation to these 
scales - expressed as value between 0 and I. 

With respect to the knowledge component, rather than cimsidering ‘mean years of 
schooling*, as was done in the case of the Human Development Index (HDD by UNDP, 
we have used ‘median years of schilling* as the criterion. This median has a range (0.15) 
years. 

For calculation of the nutritional component of the index, the international reference 
yardstick - NCHS - has been used. The percentage of children >-2.SD ul NCHS standard 
has been treated as the percentage of healthy children. This percentage has a range 
( 0 , 100 ). • 

The INSD is a composite index of the indices of life expectancy, knowledge and 
nutritional status. The longevity index and the knowledge index have been calculated 
using the same method as followed by UNDP in the calculation ol Human Development 
Index (HDI). As stated earlier, we have considered median years of schooling instead 
of mean years of schooling. The nutritional index has been expressed as 
Per cent of children above cut-off point 

Too 

To illustrate. INSD fur buys for Andhra Pradesh (NFHS 1992-93) was calculated as 
below (using crude estimates of variables) 


(1) Life expectancy (estimated) = S9.4 years 

Ltingevity index = 

(2) 1 ) Estimated literacy (per cent) = S6.7 

Literacy index = 

ii) Median years of schooling - 3.8 

index for median years of schooling = 

15-0 

Index of knowledge » 2/3 (0.567) -t- 1/3 (0.253) s 0.462 

(3) Nutritional status: 

Per cent of boys <-2SD = 47.1 

Per cent of boys above the cut-off point * KK) - 47.1 = 52.9 

. .. 52.9 - 0.0 

Nutritional index s 


59,4 - 25.0 
85.0 - 25.0 

56.7 - 0.0 

100.0 - 0.0 

3.8 - 0 


= 0.573 


= 0.567 


= 0.253 


Thus. INSD 


100.0 - 0.0 

0.573 + 0.462 + 0.529 


= 0.529 


= 0.521 


With the progressive expansion of the 
ranks of the middle class, there has been 
a progressive increase in the incidence of 
diseases -related to malnutrition (as 
opposed to undemutrition among the poor). 
The problem of t^sity and of degenerative 
diseases are gathering disturbing 
dimensions with the result that the country 
may have to carry a double burden of 
problems of ovemutrition at one end of 
the economic spectrum and the poor and 
problems of undemutrition at the other 
end. 

With increasing awareness of the 
importance of nutrition, increasii^ attempts 


at commercial exploitation of malnutntion 
by commercial interests - both national 
and international must be expected. Some 
of the false international leads designed 
to promote drug based (as opposed to 
food-based approach) to the solution of 
our nutrition problems are examples of 
such attempts at commercial exploitation. 
Within the country itself, the mushrooming 
of a large number of slimming joints 
promising rapid weight reduction regimes 
using hush-hush slimming and dieting 
procedures are yet another example of 
commercial exploitation. These aberra¬ 
tions are likely to gather further momentum 


in the years to come and will need to be 
combated effectively. 

Thus, as wc move into the next milleiiium 
formidable challenges and opportunities 
with respect to improvement of the 
nutritional status ul our population will 
unfold. It IS to be hoped that we would he 
able to summon the wisdom to use these 
i opporiunities and to respond to these 
' challenges. 

(Keynote Addiess at ihe National‘Syiiipusiuin 
on 'Food Security for ihe Four' oiganiwd by 
Ihe Food and Agriculture Organisalion ol ihc 
United Nations and Indian A\'>iH;iulion lor Ihe 
Advancement of Science on lK.iuhei 4 I VIS m 
observance of Ihe SOth anniversary ol the FAO ) 
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Poverty and Food Security 

Toward a Policy System for Food Security 

Yoginder K Alagh 

This paper assesses recent estimates of the incidence of poverty, and outlines the nature of an information and 
modelling system required by a food security system. 


TtilS note attempts to assess recently 
available estimates of the pcrcentafte of the 
population below the poverty tine in rural 
and urban areas in India, it also attempts 
to outline the nature of an information and 
modelling .system required to effectively 
follow fcxid security and related employment 
guarantee scheme policies, and the role of 
estimates of the proportion of the population 
below the poverty line in such cstimute.s. 
Finally, the alternative policies arc outlined 
in a schematic form. 

iia.Mii-K'MioN or Poor 

The identification of the poor is an 
important i.ssue. and the present work on 
it needs con.Mdcrablc improvement. For 
ex.rmpie, in the current fiscal year if foixl 
prices arc computed from the Wholesale 
Price Index until November 19, 1994 (for 
which I could get data), the increase is 11.6 
per cent as compared to an increase of 10.6 
per cent in the overall price level. During 
the last one year the Consumer Pi ice Index 
for industrial workers and agricultural 
labourers has increa.sed at a rate twice that 
for non-manual employees. An mcicasc in 
foixl prices makes the poor relatively woisc 
off. as the classic study by Radhakrishnan 
and Sarma has shown.' A faster incrc.isc 
in food pi ices would make the poor 
justifiably feel relatively more deprived. 
With high ftKHJ slocks and large foreign 
exchange a\scrvcs, these trends could have 
been avoided; the finance ministry must 
monitor ihe.se trends more closely and pul 
into force remedial policies. Our concern 
IS with the identification of the poor in a 
manner such that in a period of struciural 
reform, largelcd groups can be quickly 
isolated and remedial policies iidopted. 

The expert group on estimation ol 
proportion and number of poor ol the 
Planning Commission (fur brevity expert 
group) has missed a good opportunity to 
provide an analytical framework and dat i 
base for the next round of food security and 
employment policies.' They have instead 
come out with a brittle report, ' onceptually 
confused and empirically thin, giving 
numbers making no economic sense and 
with only the lightly veiled objective of 
‘insisting* that poverty levels arc diflcrcnt. 
The world over 'expert groups' arc 


identifying the hard core poor and their 
empirical correlates and developing policies 
of direct intervention and in.stitutional 
refonn to help them. Recent international 
conferences show the richne.ss of the 
material.' The Indian report however .stays 
ascptically away from relevance and has as 
a consequence also created no ‘expert’ 
waves. 

Beginning with a literature review, the 
expert group slates that the “early 1970s 
generated a rich and extensive literature on 
poverty", and that the “Task Foice on 
Projections of Minimum Needs and 
Effective Consumption Demand, January 
1979, was able to bring together at one place 
the results of some of these studies and 
redefine the poverty line”. (Since the present 
aulhoi was the chairman of this group for 
brevity we shall cull it the Alagh task force.' 

The Alagh task force made fourimporlant 
recommendations, two of which have been 
accepted by the expert group. Fiisl, the 
poverty norm at 2,4(K) Real per person for 
rural are.is .inJ 2,100 Real for urban ureas, 
or the poverty line, is “anchored in a given 
calorie norm aiul the corresponding all- 
India eonsumpiion basket for 1973-74". 
Second, it developed a procedure for 
updating the poverty ntirm lor years tor 
whi :h household consumption surveys were 
not available 'I he expert group was “in 
lavour ol using the same", as far as these 
practices ,irc lonccrned. 

A third recommendation was based on 
one of the most detailed demand and income 
distnhulion studies done anywhere in the 
world. Taking account ol household 
budgetary survey data, price information 
and aggregate consumption patterns, it 
developed the income and price respon.se 
of both piMirand rich hou.seholds separately 
in rural and urban arcus. This was very 
ptiwerful work done by a set of brilliant 
Indian ecc.iomctricians - R Radhakrishna. 
the lateC! V .S N Murthy, DipankarCoondoo 
and P R Gupta. K C Majumdar and I 
integrated the work with policy models. 
This meant that income supplementation 
and public distribution policies working 
thniugh pricing and dual markets (an open 
market and a rationing system) could be 
integrated quantitatively into commodity 
market and para.statal policies specifically 
aimed at households below the poverty 


line. The late 0 T Lakadawala' and the 
present author'' have written about this 
extensively. I'he price elasticities of rich 
and poor Indians in rural and urban areas 
attracted Lakadawala immensely, for price 
theory, common sense and a concern for 
the poor were his forte up to the last day 
of his life. For example, it has been shows 
that if price elasticities of the kind 
contained in Table I arc known and a 
target of public distribution is given, it is 
possible to derive the open market share 
which would give the pnxluccr a price 
required to ensure long-run supply from 
an efficient firm.' 

The draft Sixth-Plan stated: 

It would he dc.sirable to adopt u •.ysiem ol 
dual pi icing in rc.spcci ol selected goods ol 
mass consumption. 1'hc rationale ol' such ii 
policy is derived (loni the fnci th.'ii puce 
elasticity in res|H*el of c.sscntial commodities, 
cereals, pulses, edible oils, is relatively 
higher for pci sons below the poverty line, 
botli in urban and iiiial areas" 

Thu fourth recommendation ol the Alagh 
group was to define a modified poverty line 
of hunger; this was the contribution of 
Sukhatme. Tbccxperl group strangely gives 
data in an annexure to show that the 
population proportions ol hunger arc less 
than 20 per cent, but docs nut say anything 
substantive about this in the main report 
They al.so have nothing to say on the 
licliavioural as|>ccts ol consumption ol 
poor households. This is imporluni since 
'well behaved' results validate results, and 
if the expert group had worked on this some 
numbers they present could have been 
avoided. For example, the elasticities 
reported in Tabic I conform to the well 
known rcquiremcnrs of demand theory, 
which enhances ‘confidence' in the numbers. 

The regional structure of the workloae 
shows considerable variation. T able 6 shows 
that the states in which male workers in 
rural areas have both a lower percentage 
than the national level in the agricultural 
sector (i e, less than 74 per cent) and a 
higher percentage in the manufaciunng 
sector (more than 7.6 per cent) are Kerala. 
Jammu and Kashmir. Tamil Nadu. 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Punjab, Haryana and 
West Bengal. Of the states listed altoveonly 
Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, West Bengal and 
Haryana have over 30 per cent of the male 



labour force in urban areas engaged in the 
manufacturing sector. These regions will 
have a diversified labour force structure by 
the end of the I990.S. For the country as 
a whole the percentage of workers dependent 
on agriculture has fallen from 70.7 in 
1977-78 to 63.9 in 1987-88 as per the 
National Sample Survey, and that in the 
manufacturing sector has gone up from 10 
to 11.13 per cent in the same period. Since 
rural labiHir is around two-thirds, if less 
than 70 per cent of the rural male workers 
are in the agricultural sector and above 30 
per cent of the urban workers arc in 
manufacturing, the region may be regarded 
as diversified occupationally in India. 
Table 6 shows that in the .same year in 
Tamil Nadu 31.1 per cent of the mate and 
41.2 per cent of the female labour force 
is in the urban manufacturing .sector, but 
in that state according to the group. 43.88 
per cent of the uiban population is 
poor-much higher than the national 
average of 40.12 per cent. In Gujarat, 3 ^.4 
per cent of the mule urban labour force 
is in manufacturing, and in Haryana .30.9 
per cent compared to 26 per cent for the 
country, but .iccording to the expert group 
in both statc.s urban poveity is higher than 
rural poverty 

The empirical results of the expert group 
need considerable discussion. They come 
out with the somewhat strange lesiilt that 
rural poverty in India is less than urban 
poverty in 1987-88 - a drought year. Table 5 
shows that according to them, urban poverty 
in that year was 40.12 per cent and rural 
poverty .39.0(i per cent ol the population. 
'Hiis IS particularly .so in some ot the most 
advanced industrial states ol India. As the 
table shows, according to the group in 
1987-88 in some of the worst hit states 
in the dro>i.s'ht year, rural poverty was much 
lower than urban poverty Thus, in Andhra 
Pradesh, rural poverty was 20.92 per cent 
but urban poverty was 44.6.t per cent. In 
Gujarat, rural povci ly was 28.67 (ler cent 
and urban poverty 39.63 per cent. In 
Karnataka, another badly hit state, rural 
poverty was 33.82 percent but urban poverty 
49.06 per eeni. In Kerala, the corresponding 
numbers were 32.82 and 49.06 per cent. The 
same relative structure according to the 
group obtained in .some of the pixirest states, 
in Bihar, the numbers were .'52.63 and 57.71 
per cent, in Madhya Pradc.sh 41.92 and 
48.17 per cent. States which have high 
industrial growth rates and where the 
structure of the labour force has been 
transformed, urban poverty rates ore also 
higher than rural poverty rates, according 
to the group. This is a ‘surprising’ result 
in itself and should have raised many 
t(uestions when estimated for states such 
as Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Haryana. 


The industrialised states with high urban 
poverty, according to the grtrup, have high 
proportions of urban male labour force in 
the manufacturing sector(25 to 30 percent) 
and low and declining shares of agriculture 
in labour force. Sheela Bhalla* and I'" had 
made the point in the mid-1980s that a 
structural transformation of the labour force 
has begun. Utter work, including by a 
member of the expert group, confirmed that 
this transformation is on account of labour 
demand pull factors." Hence the expen 
group's numbers on high urban poverty in 


these states need close scrutiny. 'Hiey also 
have estimated ‘facts', such as that urban 
poverty in Gujarat m some years is more 
than in Assam, or that poverty in Tamil 
Nadu is more than in I'ltur Pradesh, and 
in West Bengal more than Bihar (Tables 2, 
3 and 4). 

I'hc expert group does not make any 
serious comment on the discrepancy 
between National Account and National 
Sample Survey estimates of per capita 
consumption expenditure, apart from 
relying only on the latter. This is a serious 


Tabce I: Prite Ei.A.sTicrnES for Seutted Times 



Rural 

Uiban 

For Persons 
Below 

Poveny Line 

For Persons 
Above 
Poveity Line 

For Periions 
Below 
Poveity Line 

l-oi Persons 
■Above 
Ptiveity Line 

Cereals 

-41.7.3 

-0..30 

-0 66 

0 04 

Pulses 

-0.8.3 

-0.44 

-0.87 

-0 19 

bdible oil 

-06.3 

-0.6.3 

-0 96 

-0,31 

Sugar 

-0.84 

-0 6.) 

-091 

-0 33 


Tabu; 2: 

NuMIILK and PFRCENrACh IS- PiXJR BASED ON PoVEHrv L 

ISES - 1973-74 



Rural 

Urban 

Combined 

.Slale.s/lJTs 

No of 

Per Cent of 

No of 

Per Cent of 

No of 

Pel Cent ol 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Pcisons 

K-rsoiis 


(Lakhs) 


(Ukbs) 

' 

(Lakhs) 


Andhru Piailcsh 

178.21 

48 41 

49.31 

52 56 

227 52 

49 25 

Arunachal Pradesh 

2,57 

.52 67 

0.09 

37 16 

2 66 

51 96 

Assam 

76.37 

52.67 

55 

37.16 

81 87 

51 23 

Bihar 

.3.36.52 

62.99 

33.27 

51.75 

.369 79 

61 78 

Goa 

.3.16 

46.85 

0.98 

36 88 

4 14 

44 (H 

Gujarat 

94.61 

46.35 

41 0‘J 

49,31 

135 7 

47 21 

Haryana 

.3008 

.34 23 

812 

39 SX 

.^s ? 

35 24 

Himachal Pradesh 

9.38 

27 42 

0.35 

13 2 

9 73 

26 4 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1841 

45.51 

2.95 

30 4 

21 36 

42.59 

Kaniulaka 

128 40 

55.14 

41 85 

.52 01 

170 25 

54.34 

Kerala 

III 36 

.59.19 

23 97 

62 24 

1.35 .33 

59 71 

Madhya Pradc.sh 

231 21 

62.66 

45 63 

58 34 

276 84 

61 9 

Maharashtra 

210.84 

.57.71 

74.99 

42,96 

285 83 

52 94 

Mitnipur 

S II 

.52 67 

0 75 

37.16 

5 86 

.50,01 

Meghalaya 

4 88 

52.67 

0 64 

37.16 

5 52 

50 25 

Mi/orum 

1 62 

.52 67 

0 2 

37.1(1 

1 83 

50 33 

Nagaland 

2 65 

.52 67 

0.25 

37 16 

2 9 

50 87 

Orissa 

142,24 

67.28 

12.38 

56 29 

1.54 62 

My ’‘i 

Punjab 

.30.47 

28 21 

9.92 

27.68 

40 4 

28 08 

Rajasthan 

101.41 

44 76 

27.63 

53.15 

129 04 

46 3 3 

Sikkim 

J.09 

52 67 

0 1 

37 16 

1 18 

50 91 

Tamil Nadu 

172,60 

57,43 

73.79 

.54.47 

246 .39 

56.51 

Tripuia 

7 88 

.52 67 

066 

.37 16 

8 54 

51 03 

Uttar Pradesh 

449,99 

56.53 

84,87 

59.48 

5.34 86 

56 98 

West Bengal - 
UTs 

257.% 

73 16 

41.14 

34.5 

299 1 

6 3 (9 

iXdhi 

1.06 

24 44 

20 5 

49 17 

21 56 

46 85 

A and N Island 

0.59 

57.43 

0.17 

54.47 

0 76 

56 72 

Chandigarh 

007 

27.68 

0.76 

27 68 

0 83 

27 68 

D and N Huveii 

0.37' 

46.85 

0.01 

.36.88 

0 38 

4(1 (>5 

Lakshadweep 

0.18 

59.19 

0.03 

62.24 

021 

59 (>l 

Pondicheiry 

1.61 

.57.43 

1.25 

.54 47 

2 86 


All India 

2612.91 

56.44 

603 12 

49 23 

3216 03 

54 93 


Source: Government of India, Perspective Planning Division. Planning Coinmis.sion /tc/mn ,>! the 
Expert Group on Extimation oj Proportion and Number of Poor, (joverniiicni I’rcs.i. 
Faridabad. 199.3. 



done of such differences by Mukhcrjcc fn 
1972 concluded lhal “without an intensive 
study of the discrepancy between the two 
sources of consumption data, it is not 
posMbie to conclude in favour of either". 
The .irguiMMs of their classic study are 
still \.ilid but have not been discussed at 
all This IS particularly v> when the csperi 
group recognises that “NAS based estimates 
are higher by a verv large factor for 
coiiiinodity groups like sugar, edible oils, 
clothing and footwear, durable consumer 
giHHis and rent, fuel and power" and that 
"NSS based esiitiiates of cereals are higher 
than NAS based estimates". In the 1980s 
cereal consumption has not been rising 
but sugar, etc. consumption has been rising 
very fast - as also aggregate caloric 
consumption (ler capita. 

The 19K0s record a much faster growth 
ot agro-based consumption in the Indian 
demand basket. For example, per capita 
consumption ot sugar goes up trom 6.2 to 
12..^ kgs/ycar (Table 7), and that level is 
iioi only much higher than in comparahle 
countries, hut also than in countries which 
have much higher levels of per capita 
income Also, there has been a very rapid 
incTCfi.se in con.sumpiion of non-crop based 
commodities like eggs, milk and forest 
based products Hgg consumption per capita 
goes up Irom t.S to 26 per year in the 
period 197.S-90 In the same peruxi, India 
crosses per capita textile consumption of 
20 metres per year in cotton equivalents, 
reaching 24.8 metres/year in 1990-91. 
Thus, expansion and diversification ol the 
consumption basket is basically driven by 
a higher growth performance in the 1980s. 
This in turn leads to another problem. 
Demand driven growth and diversification 
wtiuld he m .serious jeopardy if the 1990s 
persist in low rales ot aggregate growth. 
It needs to be noted that the agro-based 
Items of consumption arc important in the 
demand baskets of diflcreni income 
groups.'* These consumer items are not for 
elite consumption alone (Table 7). 

The increase in average caloric con¬ 
sumption in India i.s from about 1,981 
Keal in the early 1960s to around 2,2^S 
Kcal III the late 1980s (Table 8). With this 
rccoid It would be difficult to justily 
poverty rates as high as .18 per cent, 
particularly when it is being argued that 
income distribution is more or less invariant 
through lime. The average intake of the 
Indian has gone up by over 10 per cent in 
the last three decades. The highest improve¬ 
ment as we see in Table 8 is in the 1980s. 
(For the purpose of this calculation Akroyd 
conversion factors have been used. Food- 
gnin, edible oil, sugar, milk, eggs, meal 
and fruits and vegetables consumption have 
" k'eounted fur 50 cal/personfday; 50 cal 


There is no evidence to suggest that 
consumption inequality has increased in 
India. In fact if at all the evidence is the 
other way aniund. The nutrition and hunger 
situation has definitely improved. The 
prtK'edure of state level price adjustment 
basically using state level consumption 
weights and all-India prices may have led 
to the problem in their estimates, in addition 
to the question of ‘missing calories'. 

The real issue of behavioural and 
spatial correlates of poverty at a level of 
disaggregation still needs examination, and 
it is no wonder that the policy approxi¬ 
mations of a Yugandhar or a Vcnugopal 
have been more illuminating than .some 
‘expert estimates'. The world over, ptiverty 
research is reaching a level where 
empirical work and modelling helps in 
developing food .security and targeted 
employment augmentation programmes. 
Indian academia has to catch up. It has 
been decided that the PDS should be 
concentrated in areas (taluks) with con¬ 
centrations ol nutritionally at risk persons 
(mainly landless labourers). While (he new 


line are not very helpful, the country can 
now mount a decisive attack on the hunger 
problem. In the selected blocks a 
management information system to 
monitor ftKx) prices, uvailahiliiy. and the 
nutritionally at risk population should now 
be operationalised. ICAR and agricultural 
universities should also join a national 
effort to eradicate hunger in these areas 
with realistic technological and insli- 
lutionul answers. In the medium term local 
agricultural plans must also be integrated 
with food security objectives. 

Inrikmation SviiTt-.M Reoi'ikcmeni 

The requirement of work to develop 
information systems in light of the above 
description will be thrcc-fuld - the first 
exerci.se to be done will be of u policy kind. 
These will outline tlic relationship among 
economic reform policies, the strategy of 
agricultural policies being developed, and 
food security policies. The emphasis here 
wilt be on pursuit ol market policies to 
improve availabilities and distribution 


Tabu t Numbck and PtwXMTACK or Phor basio on Pnvi kiv Links - l‘)77-7X 



Rural 

Urban 

Combined 

Slalc.s/L!T\ 

No of 

Per Ceni of 

No of 

Per Cenl ol" 

No ol 

Per Cenl of 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 


(Lakhs) 

• 

(Lakhs) 


(Lakhs) 


Andhra Pradesh 

I4U n 

18 II 

51 64 

46 46 

2(8) 77 

19 96 

Arunachal Pradesh 


.S9.82 

0 12 

.17.58 

1.19 

58 55 

Assam 

97^5 

S9 82 

67 

17.58 

104 25 

57.6.\ 

Bihar 

.164 4X 

63 2.S 

19 95 

52.17 

404 41 

61 95 

Goa 

2 72 

17 64 

1 17 

16 66 

1 88 

17 .14 

Gujaral 

U2 SI 

41.76 

41 .11 

41 11 

11186 

42.17 

Haryana 

26 41 

27 71 

8 97 

.16 24 

.15 4 

29 48 

Himachal Pradc.sh 

12 46 

1149 

0.58 

19.47 

)1 04 

12.45 

Juiniiiu and Kashmir 

19 (M 

42.86 

.1.61 

11.89 

22 65 

4061 

Karnalaka 

120 19 

48 18 

.50 17 

52.88 

170.57 

49 47 

Kerala 

102 KS 

51 48 

26 09 

59 54 

128.94 

52.91 

Madhya Pradesh 

247 98 

62 52 

58.07 

62.05 

306 05 

6241 

Maharashtra 

249 7S 

61 97 

81.20 

40.61 

110.96 

56,06 

Manipur 

6 09 

59 82 

1 n 

17 58 

7.20 

.54 HI 

Meghalaya 

6 10 

S9.82 

0 79 

.17.58 

6.89 

5604 

Mi/otain 

2 01 

S9 82 

0.12 

17.58 

2.15 

55..18 

Nagaland 

.144 

.59 82 

0.15 

.17 58 

1.79 

.S6.74 

Orissa 

I62.S 

72.18 

14 51 

51.55 

177 03 

70.15 

Puniah 

18.87 

16.17 

1149 

27 64 

.10..16 

19.16 

Kajasihun 

89 66 

IS 89 

28.99 

46.16 

11X64 

17 99 

Sikkiin 

1 41 

59 82 

0 15 

.17 58 

1.55 

56.69 

Tamil Nadu 

182 SO 

.57.68 

79.77 

53.23 

262.26 

.56.25 

Tripura 

9.9.S 

59.82 

0.76 

.17.58 

10.71 

.57.41 

Uilar Prad “sh 

407.41 

47 6 

98.42 

57.07 

505.81 

49.19 

West Bengal 

UTs 

259 69 

68.14 

51.55 

.18.71 

111 24 

60 65 

Delhi 

1.15 

30.19 

16.72 

33.13 

18.07 

33.07 

A and N Island 

0.71 

57.68 

0.22 

51.21 

0 91 

56 56 

Chandigarh 

0 08 

27.64 

0.96 

27.64 

1.01 

27.64 

D and N Haveli 

0.33 

37.64 

0.16 

.1666 

0.49 

. .37 .12 

Lakshadv/eep 

0.11 

5148 

0.07 

59.54 

0.21 

54.09 

Pondicherry 

165 

57.68 

1.48 

53.21 . 

3 i1 

55 49 

All India 

2642.46 

51.07 

677.4 

47.4 

3319.86 

51.81 


Siiurct. As in Table 2. 
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channels, particularly in' areas with less 
develiuped infrastructure. The minimum 
degree of government intervention of a 
physical kind - distribution of fotxl and 
subsides in kind, given equity objective - 
will have to be determined. The study will 
have to begin with a rea-sonablc description 
of the existing insliiuiiuns involved in 
decision-making roles regarding food 
security like minisirics. parastatals, etc. 
and changes taking place in these roles. 
Also, the set of economic policies towards 
agriculture to ensure steady improvement 
in food availability will need to be worked 
out as a part of increasing reliance on market 
policies in the sector. This part of the work 
will require policy analysis, synthesis of 
existing studies and development of 
operational food security policies. It will 
include high level policy judgments to 
develop indicators for decision-making as 
outlined above, also the nature of demand 
for fttod security analysis required in the 
next phase, for example commodity 
coverage of policies and nature of inter¬ 
ventions expected. 

The second set of work requirements 
will relate to data requirements of the 
decision needs spelt out above. Again this 
work will need to he spelt out in detail. 
The third .set of work requirements will 
relate to models and information system 
formats. Quantiiutive models of ditferent 
kinds will be needed to ‘forecast’ base 
level indicators in j consistent inaiiiicr. 
Generally information on prices and 
quuntilics for recent periods will not be 
known. For example, as ol December 1994 
there is a little intonnation on the outcome 
of the summcrcmpol 1994. Three additional 
formal models may be required. The first 
will be optimal stocking models under 
uncertainty. The second will he policy 
miKlels with government policies working 
through food demand and supply - market 
determined models. The third kind will be 
questions of devciopmeni of inlormation 
systems both for numeric and file based 
systems in.an efficient manner. 

Dm ision-Makim; Sysii.v mik 
Food Sm'i hii> 

Assuming that a careful analysis of fixid 
availabilities and vulnerable sectors of the 
population is completed, we now turn «iur 
attention to the requirements of decision¬ 
making fur a ftiod .security system. 

. National level dension-making 

The national decision-making level will 
be pivotal for fiHid security. Major critical 
deciskms will have to he made at this level. 
Illusiraiive kinds of decisions will be as 
follows; 


(i) Purchase of fond items in international 
markets, or e.siabli.shing acce.s.s. for example 
through ‘future’ markets, or recourse to 
bilateral or multilateral agencies, for 
example ’food aid’ or ’cereal facilities’: 

(ii) Decisions on adjustment of domestic 
stocks through national policies. These 
may include purchase or sale of public 
stocks and attempts to intluence private 
inventories, as al.su the related question 
of desired levels of domestic prices ol 
foixl items: 

(iii) Use of support prices, tariff 
mechanisms and domestic taxes, restrictions 
and subsidies: 

(iv) Optimal internal stock movements 
and the related question of domestic 
availabilities and pnee spreads in regional 
markets'. 

(v) Access and vulnerability question of 
classes of consumers, for example in 
mofussil areas, or categories like women, 
children, the unemployed and the destitute 
or disabled: 

(VII Short-run decisions relating to 
financing, credit and foreign exchange 
requirements of operational ftKxl policie.s. 


(vii) Decisions with a medium-term 
horizon like as-.sessmeni of food demand, 
incentives and support policies for domestic 
pruducers.developmentof improved prtK'cs- 
sing and marketing infra.structufc. standard¬ 
isation, nutritional and quality aspects, and 
employment and income supplements tor 
marginal populations and areas. 

It IS quite obvious that natiimaFdecision 
systems support will be required at core 
economic policy-making s enircs relating to 
ftxxi security, for example the cabinet, 
finance mini.stry, planning ministry and in 
thiscase the civil supplies, rural development 
and agriculture ministries. Sci ond, the same 
will be required for sectoral levels, lor 
example liealih ministry and local 
government ministry Finally, national level 
parastatals and institutes may require such 
information, such as the Central Hank, 
agricultural bank and nutrition and 
agncultural technology related institutions. 
It needs to be noted that while the decisions 
and agencies taking them have been listed 
separately, the information system ii.sell 
will play a co-ordinaiing and integrating 
role. A decision to import, lor example, has 


Tabix 4 Numblr ani> PF.BrF.NTAr,F. OF Poor based on Poverty Lincs 198.1 


Rural _ Urban _ Combined 


Slalcs/UTs 

No of 
Persons 
iLakhs) 

Per Cent of 
Persons 

No of 
Persons 
(Lakhs) 

Her Cent of 
Persons 

No of 
Persons 
(l.akhs) 

Hjr Ceiii of 
(Arsons 

Andhra Pradesh 

11146 

26.11 

16.07 

40 11 

16911 

29 88 

Aiunachol Pradesh 

2.72 

42 60 

0 11 

26 18 

2 81 

41 40 

Assam 

81.28 

42.60 

6.06 

26 18 

87 11 

40 86 

Bihar 

41190 

64 17 

.10 01, 

.10 42 

461 91 

62 11 

Goa 

1 14 

14.81 

1 09 

27 20 

2 22 

19 01 

Gujarat 

7149 

29 80 

47.26 

40 61 

120 76 

11 27 

Haryana 

22 14 

2016 

7.71 

2148 

29 81 

21 24 

Himachal Piodcsh 

7 II 

17 (X) 

0.11 

9 21 

7 44 

16 19 

Jammu and Ka.shmir 

ni)2 

26.04 

2.40 

17 14 

1142 

24 10 

Karnuluka 

10012 

.16 11 

12 11 

41 17 

112 61 

18 47 

Kerala 

84 12 

.19.01 

2161 

48 61 

109 91 

40 91 

Madhya Pradesh 

211.11 

48 90 

61 81 

14 19 

279 18 

.10 11 

Maharashtra 

191 i7 

41 21 

98 62 

4017 

291 79 

4114 

Manipur 

471 

42 60 

1 11 

26 18 

1 84 

18 08 

Meghalaya 

100 

42 60 

0 74 

26 18 

174 

19 46 

Mirorain 

1 72 

42 60 

041 

2618 

2 11 

18 14 

Nagaland 

1.08 

42 60 

0 41 

26 18 

149 

19 71 

Ons.sa 

161 42 

67.11 

18 17 

.10 61 

181 79 


Punjab 

16 74 

11.20 

12.17 

21 86 

29 II 

16 29 

Rajasthan 

96.96 

11.10 

1111 

40 17 

110 28 

11 02 

Sikkim 

1 21 

42 60 

0 17 

26 18 

1 41 

19 62 

Tamil Nadu 

181 77 

1199 

84 61 

49 22 

2(>6 4l 

12 18 

Tnpura 

8 40 

42 60 

0 61 

26 18 

906 

40 79 

Uttar Prode.sh 

442 76 

46 41 

144 78 

10 27 

117 14 

47 19 

West Bengal 

UTs 

266 61 

6101 

10 41 

12 21 

117 10 

12 72 

iX-lhi 

Oil 

766 

1864 

28 12 

1899 

26 97 

A and N Island 

0 81 

1199 

010 

49 22 

1 11 

12 68 

Chandigarh 

0 07 

21.86 

1 20 

2186 

1.27 

2186 

1) and N Haveli 

0 16 

14 81 

0 02 

27.20 

0 18 

1164 

Lakshadweep 

0.09 

19.01 

0 09 

48 61 

0 18 

4148 

Pondicherry 

1 17 

11.99 

1 76 

49 22 

1 11 

11 16 

All India 

2117.11 

41.61 

712 91 

42 11 

1270 08 

44 76 


Simrre: As in Table 2. 
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(0 tie Dasea on simultaneous consideration 
of expected international and domestic prices 
and availabilities, both with government 
and likely behaviour of private trade. While 
the output for the decision makers of the 
decision support system will be a select list 
of indicators required by him, in these will 
have to be integrated processes of reasoning 
and analysis. These will be in the nature, 
to the extent possible, of a comprehensive 
set of models, but will most certainly consist 
of a set of sub-models operationalised at 
the level of international markets, the 
national market, regional markets and 
different segments of the population. Core 
scarcities will have to be incorporated; for 
example, in the short run domestic and 
foreign exchange rc.sourccs, transport and 
marketing infru.structurc. and in the 
medium term sustainable land water 
rc.sourccs availabilities.estimated demands 
and policy generated parameters emerging 
from the structural adjustment programme 
and, in particular the nation's projected 
agricultural strategy for the 1990s 

Stall- level decision-making 

At the slate level the requirements of 
infonnaiion for decisions will be moredircct 
and pressing. The.sc will include data of a 
continuous kind on prices and quuniilies 
marketed in agricultural markets and retain 
prices by location, if base level models 
show, us IS likely, a relationship between 
local f(HKl production and local prices, then 
estimates tor urea, production and yield and 
forecastes for ihc current agricultural season 
will be required, natuongovernmem stocks 
and movements will be needed. If possible, 
effort should be made to develop indicators 
of private slocks. Direct data from trade 
channels is a possibility Alternately, slock 
movements or market arrival or turnover 
data may he u.sed. It none of these arc 
available, csiiiiiates ni.iy h.ive to he inferred 
from price data unit inovemcnis in it, for 
which a back up relational model may be 
required. Ai Ihc maikct level, il will lx* 
important to siandurdi.se in terms of quality, 
weight and related coiiMderations. Quality 
noise can distort price data in a signilicaiil 
manner. 

On the demand side, population and work 
force data will he rcquiied by locution, sex 
and age-distnhution. Forecasts for post- 
census years will be necessary. Bench 
mark analysis of household budgetary 
surveysofihekindconducted by siaii.sticnl 
survey agencies or the nutrition survey of 
the kind undertaken by the National 
Nutrition institute will he used to prepare 
indications of ‘vulnerable' or 'at risk' seg¬ 
ments of the population. Their magnitude 
and location will have to be constantly 
updated. 
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Again moueiiing enun win nc lequHcwi 
Three kinds of efforts can be anticipated. 
The first will be attempts at updating data 
bases with historical information being 
continuously updated in a reasonably 
accurate manner, ensuring consistencies 
with currently available information of a 
limited kind. The second will be 
behavioural modelling, for example of 
demand-supply markets and price impacts. 
The third requirement will be aggregating 
of market information to regional and 
national aggregates. This is a complex 
problem since the regions are open 
economies.' 

Information requirements for medium 
term decisions at the state level will be 
of very high priority, as they would relate 
to higher levels of efficiency and 
capabilities of the system to meet food 
security needs through time. Three kinds 
of broad requirements can be indicated to 
outline the nature of work requirements 
for the information system for decision 
support. Haeh would need considerable 
operational detailing. The first would 
relate to expansion ol suply potentials. 


me tcvuiiu ni iiiiMMrUuga uuwmg. wsiii- 
bution and information infrastructure,’ 
and ttie third to improvements in access 
to food by different segments of the 
population. 

Information on expansion of agricultural 
supply potential at the slate level would be 
available in the five year plan. In our context, 
this would relate to expansion of land and 
water availabilities either through invc-st- 
ment plans or improved cftlciency of water 
use. 

For fotxl .security the important question 
will he the medium term economic price 
incentives, access to improved and cheaper 
inputs, and credit policies, such that the 
economic environment is to encourage 
expansion of agricultural potential or 
improved use ofexisling resources fur ftiod 
crops. .Such policies would vary depending 
on the agro-climatic regime, for example 
in the different soil and water regimes: they 
would also vary between the old lands and 
those recently reclutmed - as also those 
areas which primarily depend on canal 
irrigation and those on ground water use 
or both. 


TabI.I S' NvMni'K SNO Pi-.»<’I.NIA(iI. oh PiXMi IIA.St n ON l*OVF,BIS Linhs - l‘n<7-KK 


Rurul__ Urhui i__Coii ihiiicJ 


.Slaie/liTs 

No oi 

Pel sons 
(Lakhs) 

I3ji Cent of 
Peisun.s 

No ol 
Persons 
(Lakhs) 

PerCenl ol 
Persons 

No ol 
IVisons 
lLukh.s) 

KT(‘enl of 
IVisoll.s 

Andhra Pradesli 


20.92 

72 XX 

44 6.1 

167 77 

27 20 

Arunaehal Hiudesh 

2 7.t 

.39 33 

Oil 

17 14 

2X4 

17 47 

Assam 

XO K6 

.39 33 

4 38 

17 14 

X3,44 

16.84 

llihai 

371116 

32 (>3 

69 4X 

57 71 

419 X4 

s.l 37 

Ona 

1 32 

l7fH» 

1 42 

33 71 

2 74 

2142 

(iufaial 

7.<i 93 

2X67 

.32 61 

19 63 

I2X3K 

M n 

Haryana 

1X73 

16 22 

7.13 

17 79 

23 90 

16.63 

Hiinuehal Pradesh 

7 37 

16 28 

0.25 

6 18 

7 62 

13,6 

Jainiiiu and Kashinii 

13.96 

23.70 

2.40 

14 82 

16.16 

23 20 

Kainalaka 

93 96 

,32 X2 

68 .39 

49 06 

162 13 

.18 14 

Keinia 

66 20 

29 10 

26 02 

41,16 

92.22 

32 08 

.Mailhya I’ladesh 

193 X3 

41 92 

70 04 

48 17 

263 89 

41.40 

Maharashtra 

IXS 39 

40 78 

108 39 

18 99 

294 IX 

40 1(1 

Manipur 

4 6X 

19.33 

0 83 

17 14 

3 33 

32 9.3 

Meghalaya 

4X9 

.19 13 

0.39 

17.14 

3.48 

,14 60 

Mi/.oraiii 

1 6X 

.39 33 

0 33 

17.14 

2 01 

12.52 

Nagaland 

3 03 

.19.33 

0.33 

17.34 

.3 40 

.14.85 

Uii.ssa 

I4X.02 

57 64 

19.94 

44.11 

167 96 

33.61 

Punjab 

I6.7X 

I2.r>0 

7 77 

12 91 

24..36 

12 70 

Katusihan 

l(n 02 

.33 21 

38.17 

38 W 

141 19 

14.(i0 

.Sikkim 

1 23 

.39.33 

0.13 

17.14 

1 40 

.14 (.7 

Tamil Nadu 

160.67 

43.80 

82 54 

43.88 

243.20 

4.3 13 

Tripura 

X49 

.39..VS 

0.48 

1 7..34 

8.97 

.36.84 

(Jllai I’rodes*' 

412 O.t 

41.10 

12.3.02 

45.22 

.3.17.03 

41.99 

Wcsl Bengal 

IJTs 

219.09 

4X..10 

37.63 

32.84 

276 72 

43‘W 

Delhi 

0 06 

1.29 

12.74 

16.91 

12X0 

16 04 

A and N Island 

O.XO 

4.3 .XO 

0.32 

43.8K 

1 12 

43 24 

Chandigarh 

0.40 

12.91 

0.76 

12.91 

0.80 

1291 

1) ami N Haveli 

0.21 

17.64 

0.03 

.33.71 

0.24 

18.71 

Lakshadweep 

0.06 

29.10 

0 12 

43..36 

O.IX 

37.26 

Pondicherry 

I..3S 

43.80 

1 80 

43.88 

3.15 

44.68 

All India 

229.3.96 

39,06 

83.3.32 

40.12 

3127.48 

.39.34 


Source' As in Table 2. 
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A| the TBlfbnn process sbenglliens itself 
the effort will have to be to work out 
operationally the concepts detailed in eco- 
nomicsfor agricultural strategy in the 1990s, 
namely, the long range marginal cost of 
agricultural supply potential in each re¬ 
gion. and to encourage policies towards 
output prices and input availabilities and 
price to approximate this supply price 
objective. This would encourage peasant 
households to meet the desired output 
objectives, expand food supply possibil¬ 
ities as a part of this effort and more 
important, generate additional income and 
employment, which can come on the 
medium term only through widespread 
agricultural development. 

The attempt will have to be to cost and 
economically evaluate water and land 
development schcmc.s, since this would 
provide the information back up for 
implementing concrete policies fur food 
supply and incume/employmcnt generation 
outcomes of an operational kind. Hxampic.s 
are given in the World Development Repori 
1992 and m the investment proposals of the 
Agricultural Bank'.s national agricultural 
policy paper. 

Marketing, information and distribution 
infrastructures relate with food security 
by ensuring access to available supplies 
in an efficient manner. Regional spreads 
in food prices emerge from market 
imperfections. Generally regions of food 
deprivation or ucce.ss difficulties, i c. 
upper hills and rural arcus outside the 
valleys and deltas, arc also arcus of pruir 
communications and agriculture market¬ 
ing infrastructure. Improved information 
on food pnccs is the first step, but wider 
and more efficient markets are very 
important. Modern communication and 
data networking facilities should be u.sed 
not only to collate, analyse and transmit 
data from rural markets, hut for interactive 
communication. 

As the rural ecimnmy diversifies, there 
is every reason to: the peasant in upper 
hills or other backward areas, for 
example, to have available to him data on 
prices of crops to be considered by him for 
sowing, in other regions and in other 
countries, with which his output will 
compete atharvesttime.Thusextrasuperior 
long cotton prices in the Philippines or 
Pakistan-may also be important for his 
decision. 

Information systems will of course have 
to be built up on storage facilities, stock 
and movements of public stiKks of food 
items. Efficient deployment of such stock 
through regions and time is important 
from the cost saving angle of public inter¬ 
ventions. Inventory management under 
uncertainty and optimal transportation 
models become important here - as also 


improved storage processes, seasonal 
aspects of the crop season and post-harvest 
assessments of stocks and prices are 
generally necessary for sound policy 
decisions. 

Problems like iron deficiency in women, 
female rural illiteracy, low nutritional levels 
in some ueas, and emeiging trends of decline 
in protein/energy intake in some population 
segments hit by adjustment,- may need to 


TABLa s: averaoe uailv coloxie intake 
PER Indian 


Year 

Daily K Cal/Per.son 

1961/63 

1981 

1969/71 

2020 

1979/81 

2090 

1988/90 

223.3 


Source’. Y K ALigh, Lai Bahadur Shasiri Leciuns. 
ICAR. 1994 


Table 6; Industrial Distribution of Rural Work Forit:. I9II7-S8 


IVrcenage Distribution of Work Force 

Rural Urban 



Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Mole 

F^ole 

Tlale 

Female 

Mole 

Female 

All-India 

73.90 

82.50 

7.60 

7..S0 

26.00 

26 90 

Tripura 

43.70 

48.60 

5.50 

11.50 

6?10 

1.80 

Kerala 

52.20 

53.70 

10.70 

23.70 

20.70 

20.30 

Jammu and Kashmir 

61.00 

83.50 

9.20 

9.40 

24.00 

.38.00 

Tamil Nadu 

64.70 

74.90 

1.3.70 

14 10 

31.10 

41 20 

Rajasthan 

64.90 

83.00 

7.90 

4.00 

19.50 

18.00 

Himachal Pradesh 

66.40 

96.00 

7.20 

1.80 

11.60 

7.70 

Uujarat 

67.70 

72.10 

9..50 

3.60 

.3.3.40 

22.10 

Punjab 

68.10 

74.40 

9.80 

5.50 

29.80 

14.00 

Manipur 

68.40 

78..50 

3.20 

10.10 

7.80 

17.60 

Haryana 

69.80 

88.60 

8.70 

2.60 


19 80' 

West Bengal 

/0.80 

56.70 

9.60 

27 30 


25 10 

.Sikkim 

73.50 

85.70 

1.80 

0.40 

4 40 

2.80 

Andhra Pradesh 

73.90 

80.70 

7.90 

8 10 

20.00 

28.30 

Orissa 

74.40 

74.10 

6.30 

13.40 

15.80 

24 30 

Maharashtra 

75.10 

90.70 

7 40 

2.80 

29 40 

21 60 

A.ssain 

75,20 

77.20 

2.10 


9.30 

5 80 

Ullur Prade.sh 

78.40 

90 50 

7.30 

3.90 

23 00 

22.60 

Karauiaka 

79..30 

83 90 

6,30 

960 

24 1)0 

30 50 

Bihar 

79.60 

89.30 

5.00 

490 

74 20 

21 80 

Meghalaya 

83.50 

90.20 

1.60 

0 70 

6 W 

0.80 

Madhya Pradesh 

85.10 

90.50 

4.90 

5 20 

21 70 

27..50 


Note. Rural mule percentages add up tu 100 per cent, .some for niral temales/urbun inaies/ami urban 
females each adding up to 100 per cent 

Stiurce: Y K Alagh, Intlum DrvrItipmrnI PUomiHf; anil Polirv, Vikas, Delhi. 1994. pp 


Tabij-: 7; Her Capua Cunsumpiiun of AuRmiLTitiM Pk<x'f.ssf.d Commiidiiif.s in India 


S No Comniixlity 

I95.S/.S6 

1975/76 

1990/91 

1 

Foudgrains 

(five year average of kgs ending with year) 

155.6 

158.5 

180 6 

2 

Edible oil and vanaspali, kg.s/yr 

3.2 

42 

6 5 

.3 

Sugar (kgs/yr) 

5.0 

6.2 

12 5 

4 

Textiles (cotton tx|uivaleiiis) (ineiies/yi) 

14 4 

176 

24.8 

5 

Tea (kgs/yr) 

0..36 

0 45 

061 

6 

Milk (Itts/yr) 

4.7' 

4.6' 

6.3 

7 

Eggs (nu.s/yr) 

5 3' 

15 5' 

260 

8 

Vegetables and fiuits (Rs in constant prices) (per cent) 


3 1' 

S 2-* 

9 

Plywood (per cent) 


3 9' 

10 3'' 

10 

Paper and paperboard (per cent) 


4 3' 

7 I- 

II 

Newsprint (per cent) 


4 0' 

21 r 


Notes’. 1 Refers to lO.'HV.SI. 

2 Refers to 1980/81. 

3 Annual compound growth rate 1912171. 

4 Annual coinpuund growth rate 1977/86 

5 Annual compound pioduciion growth m period 1972/83. 

6 Annual compound production growth rate 1976/87. 

Sources: I Rows I to 7. Economic Survey, 1991-92. Volume 2. pages .S-24. ,9-26. 

2 Row I. columns 2 and 3, Alagh, 1991, p 3. 

3 Row 8. D S Tyagi. Mmmiting India's Food Economy, Sage, 1990. 

4 D N Rau (1992), 'Economics of Forest Froducis in India: Issues and Perspectives' in 
Anil Aggarwal (ed). The Price of Forests, Centre for Science and Environmcni. Delhi, 


1992. 
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A AvaiialHiiiy 
Medium Tenii 
(three yesus) 


Altemaiive I 


Aliemative il 


1 1 1 Maintain us slated hy the World Bank a lung range marginal cost based agricultural price pulley 
to achieve high agricultural gruwih such that the farmer gets an adequate rote of return un tresh 
investment and utilisation of existing capacity based on developiiieni of soil and waters Align 
agricultuiul prices and input prices with global prices as in I and 2 alternative II Intervene on either 
side il rates of return fall below required levels ol World Bank recommended LRMC (long rangp 
iiijrginal cost), work generally with tariff and lax policies: if absolutely necessary agricultural 
suppun prices and consequent purchases by parastatals to maintain such prices The ohjedive 
would he lo maintain an economic environment in which agricultural supply potential expands hy 
about 4 per cent annually 

|2) Align relative crop pnces to miemational prices, but at the margin build in an edge for iinponani (imnI 
crops like wheat .oil and sugar I possibly milk .’I Operate the system within the constraints of the GATT 
framework 

t Policies to be designed to improve the economic incentive structure fur farmers: special care 
to he taken for new lands and areas of low capacity use. Emphasis on market based solutions In 
well ideniiiied problem areas development of co-nperalives and public investment packages, 
tor example, completion and modemtsaiion of canal systems, drainage policies, agricultural 
research and extension .siraiegies. Uevelupmenl ot agricultural markets, private channels for 
inputs, agricultural credit markets, etc .Stale may need to play demonstration role. 

(4) Phase out widespread public disiribuiion systems, but maintain a minimum system fur limited 
supplies of a small basket of cominodilies (bread, oil and sugar) to specified vulnerable seciiims of 
society. I e. poor households particularly in areas where hunger and anaemia incidence is higher, 
school children pregnant and lactaiing mothers in well defined areas. 


B Access 

(1) The widespread agricultural growth programme would generate cmploymcni/income To be 
supplemented with special employment prugraiiiines integrated with lural/uiban 
infrastructure - economic development programmes Emphasis on voluntary organisations, 
community participation programnH's Selectivity to he ensuicd 

(2) Improvemenis in markets lo ensiiie access to .supplies ai lusourahic prices 

(.^1 Nuiriiion education and technology programiiws to iinpiovc access to nutrition with limited 
budgets Emphasis un literacy dunking water women's progiaiiimes 

(4) Public disiribuiion sy.sieiiis or iniervcnlioii mechanisms like food stamps as a method ul Iasi 
resort 

Phasing policies will have lo be woiked out in each aliernaiivc 

C Stability 

(Il Improve marker channels so thrit imer-icgiunal imer-seusonal and imer-year pnee spreads are 
minimised 

(2) Introduce future markets lo stabilise prices 

(Government inventory policies with domestic purchases and imports to work on the margin v^iih 
well developed inventory nuinageiiieni rules. i» operate lood prices in a .specified bond 
(4) Minimum supplies to he en.sured on a regular basis in specified regions/for limitr^l supplies lo 
specified households/classes 


I) .Short Kun 

(Il Use iiiipons to even ixil fluctuacions in domestic prrxluciion ul a selected basket of food 
conunodiiies - in parliculur those in which limited public disii ibution for vulnerable sections is required. 
Such imports will supplement the domestic stocks which may emerge fioin the pursuit of un LRMC 
policy as outlined above 

(2) Develop optinul inveniory and sitxrking policies with the aim of inlluencing food prices, panicularly 
in backward areas Work through moikets 

(2) IXtsign and work out optimal distnbutum policies with the objectives of minimising costs of public 
intervention mechanisms 


(11 Adjust agricultural output and input prices to 
global prices and ensure availabilities at ihui level. 
Abolish quantitative interventions in domestic 
markets and import Nsiriciiuns and export ipmas. 
Phase out commodity and input trade by parastatals. 
AgncultunU investment would depend on the 
impact of the emerging inieraaiional economic 
environment for the agricultural sector in the 
developing world. At the present phase il is 
reasonable to expect that increased market 
orientation will improve resource use efTiciency 
in agncultute. 

(2) Improve marketing channels such that impoiT 
and export of specific coinimiJHies can be cased 
and made more efficteni Let iniemuiional trade 
even out the impact of fluctuations in domestic 
output 

(t) Development of markets foi agricultural 
produce and agnculiurui inputs Reducinmof larilf 
and lax barriers Phasing out ol stale and porasiaial 
activity. Research and dciminstration rule ol .state 
to continue. 

A ininimum degree ot regulation to coniiiiue. in 
view of environmonial and other concerns 
(4) Abolish all distribution inierveniions in a 
phased manner 


1.2 and as in Alteinutive-I 


i and 2 as Alternative I 


II) Lei irade flows bring prices ct».se lo 
international levels, taking iranspori and 
distnhuiion margins inio account At such prices 
supplies should be perfectly elastic. 
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nfiVKIS. •M'HKMA Ur IWtJUIAIIUN {lf»nUM 


=iHid «ipply syMwn --^ 



^ai pniditcliim OutMde supplies 



Vlcmitonng Economic 


policies for 
sustainable 
asriculiUK 


Provmces/siaies 


Markets 

Prices 

Grading 

Transport 

Efficiency 

Public 

Intervention 

community 

Efforts 


Food 


consumer 

Avaititaliiy 


Prices 


Tastes 

Processing 

Cooking 

Technology 

1 

Vulnerability 


( 11 csiimaics i>i puniic skicks ni imxi 
items; heginning/middic/end of each crop 
season; comparisons through years; 
deviation from desired level of slocks at 
different limes of the year; IcKation of 
stocks. 

Notes: Desired level of stocks will he 
developed by inventory; risk adjustment 
on international markcts/futurcs. 

(2) Price trends of food items and 
comparisons with earlier years; seasonally 
adjusted trends; variation and spread 
between markets through space; whole-sale- 
retail spread. 

(.1) Estimates of private trader stocks of 
tiMid Items at agncullural/wholesalc market 
levels or inferences on them fnim price 
trends 


V isolated and reversed. Targeting of 
Jeliveries and social adjustment 
programmes of short run employment and 
ncomc generation may need to be 
icveloped; data bases which will provide 
abour market trends, information on 
iuccessful community intervention strate- 
:ics and filtering data mechanisms for 
solaiing the truly needy populations at the 
lou.sehold level will also be required. 
Inlormation will also have to be planned 
or taste patterns, food storage, emrking and 
ronsumption habits and Uwal technologies, 
Hthcr traditional or new, with application 
possibilities for rc.solving lipipd gaps in an 
pflicient manner. Dcliery systems which work. 
Particularly market channels integrated with 
.-ommunity efforts or public tibjcctives, 
vill need to he actively searched for. 

Genfkal Con.siufkations 

While decision-making requirements at 
;uch level will be specific, the data bases 
vill need to be in a common format and 
vith uniform concepts. This will introduce 
>ystem design complexities. Aggregation 
vill have to be conceptually possible 
poth through space (vi llagc market - house- 
told - govemorate - national - global) and 
cal time (week - season - year - farmers' 
nvestment horizon of medium term). 
Zuding and conceptual problems of a fairly 
pomplex kind will need to be planned for 
ind resolved. Numerical data systems will 
lavc to be compatible with nradeiling as 
veil M indteator requmments. in addition 
tie-based systems of a non-numeric kind 
vill also be required. 

PuEUMiNAav List of Indicators 

In view of the above discussion a very 
preliminary illustrative list of indicators 


Filtering 

mechaniMiPN 

to be developed by a food security 
information system i.s discussed below. 
This list is prepared by way of examples. 
In the first phase the emphasis will be 
on collecting information at the national 
level and developing information systems 
at this level. Such information of course 
has also a regional (rurul/urhan: state, 
market centre) component, hut the purpipsc 
of the cxcrci.se will be a national food 
security decision .system. 

National level indicators for short ran 
decisions 

Some of the required indicators for shon 
run decisions will he: 


(4) Crop output expectations. 

< .5) Inicmntional pnee trends. For example, 
wheat m Chicago/Winnipcg/Argcntina/ 
Australia, etc; international slock change, 
lulurc markets' trends 

(6) .Short-run domestic demand trends; 
Hucluations in income and impact. 

(7) Weather lluctu.ilions. disasters, fixpd 
import indicators. 

(8) Bslitn<itcs ol infrastructure relating to 
food performance: storage capacities; 
performance of milling induslry/cold 
storage: transport; port cupucilics. 

(')) Agricultural credit tor tr.idc/farm 
operations. 

(10) Government decisions on suppsprt 
prices; relation to market Ircnds/cusis of 
production. 

(11 )Trcnds in food risk and nutritionally 
at risk segments of the population. 
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(12) Taxes/tariffs/quantitative restrlct- 
tons on food movemenis; dome.s(ic and 
abroad. 

(13) Major technological achievements 
relating to food availability, transport, 
pr(K:essing. 

(14) Food aid indicators. 

Medium term indiciiior.\ at notional level 

(1) Expected incrca.se in agricultural 
potential in next three to five years; realistic 
assc.ssmcnts of plans. 

(2) Expected trends in food crop 
acreages. 

(3) Expected increases in demand for 
fixid Items. 

(4) Expected changes in price cnvi ronment 
for agricultural sector: outputs/inpuls. 

(5) Policy adjustment expected in eco¬ 
nomic inccniives to agriculture and their 
impacts ptuticularly on ftKKl items. 

(6) Expected developments in agricultural 
market.s/storage/cold chains. 

(7) Impact ol economic policies on food 
demand. 

(8) Likely trends in nutritionally at risk 
populations and their regional spread. 

(9) FtKid aid trends. 

(10) International price trend.s in view of 
policy changes expected - i e, GATT 
agreements. 

(11) Major changes in regional demand/ 
supply configuration in three to five years 
such as new cities, new agricultural lands, 
development and impact on food 
availability. 

CONCI.L'SION 

It IS now important to review the food 
security systems in place in India and to 
more cffectisely target the existing policy 
instnimenis on the vulnerable sections of 
the populiiiion - but with a more general 
policy stance of maintaining food security 
as one ol the objectives of the country’s 
agricultural policy, us well as integrating 
rural employment policies with this 
objective. We sum up the alternatives 
available in the schematic framework in 
Table 9. Our own preference is for 
alternative I , but both arc listed to clarify 
the issues for debate. 
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c) Co-operahves In the Emerging Context : implications of the 
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other environments for the management of co-operatives. 
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The Indian government is considering food stamp programme as an alternative to the public distribution system 
in order to reduce the budget deficit with least social cost. This article recounts the experiences of such a programme 
in the US, Sri Lanka. Zambia and Jamaica and concludes that given the lack of proper socio-economic data on 
the Indian populace, it would be wi.se to confine the programme to urban locales. 


I^URRl^TLY (he government of India is 
acaiMth (he problem of achieving macro- 
xronainic stability and structural adjustment 
a nunimum social cost. This has called fur. 
nter alia, a consideration of the alternative 
iptions to the public distribution system 
PDS) for ensuring food securiy at least 
Nidgctary cost to the government. Iliis is 
lecause of the follovring rca.sons. This is a 
aibsidy which is largely unrestricted with 
espect to population coverage except the 
'act that fo^ producers are not entitled in 
itates like Kerala, it is administratively simple 
Hit inerficient and prohibitively expensive. 
Fhe budgeted estimate of food subsidy for 
I99S-96 being Rs 5.250 crorc. that is, more 
han the ettlimatcd budget deficit of 5,000 
:rore. Some major shortcomings of the PDS 
ire; (i) considerable leakage of benefits to 
he non-poor population .so that the variable 
x).st compared with fixed'co.st of the PDS 
s very high; and(ii)the fixed cost component 
(sell is very high because of the inefficiency 
if the Food Corporation of India(FCI) which 
landles a crucial portion of the PDS. There 
s also the potential cost in terms of a high 
nflation rate, reduction in invcsitible 
esources for development and therefore 
nadequatc growth ot employment 
ipponunities. The.se will adversely affect 
lie poor more (han the rich. From the point 
if view of structural adjustment al.so there 
s a need for a search for alternative options 
o the PDS. This is because the procurement 
ind buffer-stock operations associated with 
he PDS introduce price distortions into (he 
xronomy and therefore involves economic 
;osts. The alternatives suggested [Bhagawati 
ind Srinivasan 1993] and considered 
Government of India 1994] range tYom 
argeted PDS toaprogrammeoffood stamps. 
’DS retargeting will reduce variable cost 
ind will be efficient if the saving is.not 
Nitweighed by the increase in the cost of 
idmiiiistering a targeted programme and 
ioes not involve exclusion of tlw needy 
xior. As for the food stamps, it has the 
bllowing merits. The government can do 
iway with the entire network of FCI and the 
air price shops, and therefore, the associated 
Hidgetary cost to the government and the 
x:onomic costs to the society. In this context, 
he Sri Lankan experience, where the 
pivemment, faced with a situation similar 


to the Indian one. replaced the food 
distribution system by a non-price-indexed 
food stamp scheme and .successfully reduced 
the budgetary cost and deficit to the 
government, is quite often cited. 

This article attempts to survey the US 
experience, and experiments of Sri Lanka. 
Jamaica and Zambia that have attempted to 
introduce the food stamp scheme as part of 
their etYorts to minimise the social cost of 
structural adjustment, and their implications. 
The paper is structured as follows. Section 
1 discusses the idea of food stamps as it 
evolved and its rationale. Section 2 deals 
with the US experience and the experiments 
of Sri Lanka, Jamaica and Zambia. The final 
section concludes the article. 

I 

Food Stamps 

The economic access of low-income 
households to foodgrains and therefore their 
nuti itional intake can be improved either by 
direct orindircct income transfers. Regarding 
indirect income transfer, (he PDS. under 
which essential food items are provided at 
subsidised prices, is an important means 
provided it is carried out efficiently. As for 
direct income transfer, food coupon, is an 
important mechanism, which provides tied 
income transfers. Food coupons are issued 
to households having incomes below a 
specified level (hat can be used to buy 
.specified food items at authori.sed shops at 
non-subsidised prices. The major advantages 
claimed for the food stamp programme are 
that (hey ensure higher food-consumption 
of food-based income without entailing the 
administrative burden and costs associated 
with a system of general price subsidies. 
Food stamps transfer income as food 
puchasing power rather than cash per se lO 
vulnerable households. Marginal propensiiy 
to consume food from transfer in kind is 
supposed to be higher than that from cash 
transferifiheincomes embodied in the stamps 
are not infra-marginal.' This is because if 
the amount of income transfer is infra- 
marginaU that is. less than what the household 
would normally spatd on the commodity 
specified, the stmnps will be used for getting 
the commodity but the money implicitly 
saved will be spent on theentireconjumption 


ba.sket. That the food stamp incomes are 
infra-marginal and lead to larger consumption 
of the identified commodity is ensur^ by 
making the usual household expenditure on 
the food items concerned as a requirement 
for food .stamps with a larger cash value. One 
such scheme is (hat under which food stamps 
arc sold to beneficiary households at prices 
less than their face value. The stamps may 
be used as money for purchasing f^ood at 
approved retail outlets. The difference 
between (he cost of getting food stamps and 
the face value of the stamps is called ‘bonus 
stamps*. 

Such a strategy is based largely on the 
South worth hypotheiiis which .states that food 
stamp impact operates only through the 
income effect for inframarginal recipients 
(Southworth 1945]. However, (here are 
studies that provide evidence against the 
Southworth hypothesis. They show that even 
for individuals, for whom food stamps arc 
infra-marginal, the marginal propensity to 
consume ftxxl from food stamp income is 
higher than that from any ordinary cash 
income [Davis and Senaucr 1986; Senauer 
and Young 1986]. In the US. food stamps 
were issued with purchase requirement till 
January 1979. In developing countries like 
Jamaica, Sri Lanka and Zambia there is no 
such purchase requirements. The 
disadvantage of the scheme is that the.se 
.stamps cannot guard the consumers against 
short-term price fluctuations even if the 
stamps are inflation-indexed (Pinstrup- 
Andersen 1988]. The programme with the 
purchase requirement will result in the 
exclusion of those households who do not 
have enough resources to buy the minimum 
amount. Pood stamps based on the means 
lest are not targeted prefectly even in the US, 
let alone developing coutries where income 
records are non-existent. Further, the 
imposition of purchase requirements, if any, 
deters particularly the nc^ie.st like old and 
disabled persons. 

II 

Food Stamps in the US 

The food stamp programme in the US 
began in 1939 as an alternative to the food 
distribution programmes. The food 
distribution programmes were started during 
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abaiukmed due lu conNumer dissatisfaction. 
The food stamp programme as it originated 
had the twin objcctiveof improving nutntion 
and supplementing farm income. 
Accordingly the programme was handled by 
the IJSdcpartmeniof agriculture and not the 
department ot health and human services. 
Consumers, on purchase ot lood stamps that 
could he exchanged tor any ftKid item, were 
given bonus IinkI stamps that could he used 
to procure commodities declared to he in 
surplus. For example, under the programme 
hliic-colourcd stamps were issued to p<K>r 
families at the rale ol two dollars per person 
per iiioiiih. Of course, the issue of blue- 
coloured stamps was conditional on the 
family purchasing tour dollar's worth of 
orange-coloured slumps per person per 
month. Orange stamps could he used to 
cxch.inge for any good while the free blue 
stamps only tor buying goods declared to 
he in surplus Iroiii nine to time. F'iukI slump 
progiaitinie in this lorm continued till I‘f4!t, 
that Is. till food surplus existed. 

In iyf*4 the Food .Stanifi Act was passed 
solely Milh the ohieciise ol iiiipioving 
iiulriiionand not ensuring market for .surplus 
lood Items The act provided (or some 
Ilexihility .md the sl.iies had the opium either 
to coiitintie with the ilieii existing lood 
dtstiihulion schemes or leplace it by fiKid 
sianipssctimglheirowneligibilily standaids. 
With the increased concern for iiulrilion. 
sl.imp allotment w.is inere<ised in 1970. The 
programme was made much more llcxihic 
III 1971 by miroducing the \ ariahic purchase 
option under which households were not 
rec|uircd lobuy .iiid utilise ihcircniilleineiu 
at one iians.iciioii. In 197< the progruniiiic 
was extended to all the comities, replacing 
ihelooildistrihutioii programmes which were 
liniiied to schools. Consumer participaliun 
in ilie piogranime increased ('•ailiculurly alter 
1977 with the eltniinulion ot puichu.sc 
rcquiiemcnt. In 1979 an .iddiiional three 
million got enlisted mihe prograniinc (Fersh 
I9K11 Tliesc (leoplc consisted largely ol the 
elderly and the rural pixir. In 1979 IikhJ 
stamp benelits were restricted to only those 
households w hose net income attcr standard 
deduction was less than the federal poscriy 
line and whose annual financial resources 
did not exceed 1> 1.7.'i() (or $ 3,(XH) lor ihe 
elderly). Households were allotted food 
stamps worih the cost of a diet mceling some 
normative nutrient norms less .^0 per cent 
of the hou(jchold income as declared to be 
eligible for fwid stamps. In I9K0 the frxxi 
stamps were modified into a pure income 
transfer scheme under which old age and 
disabled persons were paid m cash. 

How successful and what was the impact 
of the UxkI stamp prograiiime in the US? 
1'he jssessmeiits and the conclusion.s of most 
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^Minticsneccmsistnu. Viewed 4s aninenme 
teinsfer scheme, the federal allocation for 
food .stamps across countries were correlated 
with their needs, defined in terms of poverty 
and monality rate {Boehm et al 1980]. 
MacDonald (1977) provides evidence for 
poverty reducing effects of food stamps. The 
shortcoming of the programme was that it 
discriminated aguin.st the working poor 
owing to time lost in certification and 
rcccrti fication for stamps and in buying UkkI 
.stamps. Therefore, only about 27 per cent 
of such non-welfare households participated 
in the programme [McDonald I977|. The 
panicipatiiHi rule increased substantially with 
the elimination of the purchase requirement 
m 1977. 

As regards the nutritional impact of the 
ftHxl .stamp programme, evidence is not 
conclusive. While Abdel Chany, based on 
a consuniplion survey, found positive 
correlation between income and adequacy 
ol niu( m. vitamin A. vitamin C. protein and 
iron (MacDonald I977|, Madden and Yodder 
(I977) found no income elfcet on dietary 
adequacy m Pennsylvania. Studies based on 
smaller suri cys on food stamp impacts found 
evidence >>l hcnclicial cficcts on nutrition, 
for instance. Rce.se and Adelson (1962) using 
studies on pilot programme in urban Detroit 
and ruial Fayette county, Pcnnsylsania. 
l.ogan and dc Unicli 1197.1) lound that 
nutritional intakes had more to do with 
education and age than with income or Iimh! 
slumps. West (1978), Basiotisct al (198.1). 
Allen and Gadsc (1981) found evidence of 
positive nutritional effects of the IVhxI stamp 
programme. West and Price (1976) found 
liHxl expenditures to have mcrca.scd with 
paiticipation in (he programme. Allen and 
Newton (1986) consider food programmes, 
particularly the Food Stamp programme to 
be largely rc.sponsibic for the disappearance 
of widespread hunger. 

Thus, on the whole, the US experience 
suggests lhal the food stamps have been 
effective in achieving some degree of income 
rcdistnhuiion and improving nutntional 
status. As the US experience prior lo the 
chniinaiion ot purchase requirement 
suggests. f>iud stamps with purchase 
requirements may nut succeed in ensuring 
economic access ot foodgrains to all since 
it assumes willingness and ability to 
participate in the programme. Even in the 
US. whose experience with the food stamps 
IS one of (he most successful, the programme 
dix:$ not seem to have covered a large 
proportion of eligible households (Davis 
and Senauer 1986: Coe I983(. One major 
reason fur (his was that the participants 
could be easily identified in food stores as 
‘welfare recipients’ and experienced loss of 
self-esteem that acted as a major deterrent 


Stuart (J97S) found that 42 ^ cent of the 
food stamp beneficiaries felt ashamed to 
admit being welfare recipients. 

Fckid Stamps in Sri Lanka 

The Sri Lankan government undertook an 
economic reform package to reduce 
government intervention in the ccoiKimy 
and permit market to have a major say in 
price determination and resource allocation 
III November 1977. As part of these policy 
measures, Sri Lanka replaced its general 
price subsidy scheme by (he new targeted 
ImhI slamp .scheme in September 1979. The 
general price subsidy schemc'was abolished 
mainly to reduce government expenditures 
and generate savings for investment. But, 
the piKir had to be protected against the 
adverse effects of removal of general price 
subsidies. To achieve this objective at 
niinimum fiscal cost, Sri Lanka opted lor a 
system of f(MKl slumps. 

Sri Lanka is a poor developing country 
■ hut was ,1 British colony during a 
considerable part of the 19th and 2()th 
century. It is a low-income country with a 
per capita GNP ol $.5(K) 111 1991 (The World 
Bank I991|. It is a predominantly agrarian 
economy with about 50 per cent of the 
labour force depending upon agriculture 
and ahtiut a quarter of GDP origmuting m 
agriculture. Agriculture consists of iwn 
di.simcl sub-sectors: (i) Ihe plantation sector 
and (ii) the peasant sector. The plantation 
sector is (he dominant sector, and lea. colTcc 
and rubber arc its three major crops which 
are largely exported. Tea ahine accounts 
for about 50 per cent', and tea with coconut 
and rubber account tor about 90 per coin 
of (he lorcign exchange earnings. Sri Lanka 
has been dependent largely upon imports 
lor food, clothing and other commodities 
Her average per eupttu GNP was ■'k 179 
during 1970-75. Still the averge quality of 
life, measured in terms ol variables like 
infant mortality, life expectancy and adult 
literacy, in Sri Lanka has been very high 
(hanks to the cxiensi vc support-led security 
measures of the government (Sen 1981 j. 
However, these achievements on the social 
tront wefe not accompanied by a similar 
performance on the economic front. The 
cost of social progress, reflected in 
burgeoning government expenditure along 
with inllation and growing population, was 
limited savings and investment. As a result, 
ever since the 19S0s Sri Lanka faced chronic 
balance of payments^ cn.ses in response to 
which the government resorted to heavy 
regulation of foreign trade and domestic 
inve.stments which only resulted in economic 
stagnation and unemployment. Finally, the 
government of Sri Lanka introduced 
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adlustniein policies to iransforni the inward- 
looking. closed economy to an outward- 
looking, market-oriented economy. Among 
the variou.s reform measures, food price 
subsidy programme was one which received 
considerable attention in view of its macro¬ 
economic and social implications and 
consequences. 

The Sri Lankan general subsidised fmxJ 
distribution system started in 1942 mainly 
to protect the consumers from rising prices 
and ensure equitable distribution of ba.sic 
food items. The system provided the staple 
food item. rice, and other commodities like 
wheat flour, sugar and powdered milk. It 
conferred universal eligibility and there was 
considerable participalion by all.paiticularly 
the population from the organised sector.-' 
For instance, under the rice rationing scheme 
about 95 percent of the population received 
free weekly rations of rice and some 
additional quantities at subsidised prices 
IGavan and Chandrasekera 1979]. In 1931- 
52. food subsidy accounted for 5.3 per cent 
of GNP. FikkI subsides resulted in improved 
disirihution ot food consumption and the 
calorics consumed by the bottom 10 percent 
oi the population (2.01.3 calorics per capita) 
was not far dillercnt from those by the (op 
lOpcrcent <2.4K6calortcs per capita) [Bhalla 
19X8). The food policy proved costly on the 
halunccot payments front because Sri Lanka 
was relying on imports for about 50 per cent 
ot Its domestic requir<’incnis. Moreover, on 
(he domestic front. Sri Lanka too had pursued 
an agncultural growth strategy, similar to 
that of India, of providing .stale guaranteed 
producer prices and subsidised inputs oi 
production. In the 197()s. with devaluation 
and the consequent increase in the cost of 
imjiorted liHxl Items. IikhI subsidies increased 
reaching in some years us much as 17 per 
cent of goveriimeiu expenditures and 6 per 
ccnIofGNPISahn l9X7:Eiliri.singhc 19X7). 
For instance, the i>i(ul government subsidy 
on rice alone increased trom Rs 943 million 
to Rs 1.066 million although the actual 
qiiantumof riccdistrihuled iinderthe scheme 
hud decreased from 6.76,564 metric tons to 
4.31.7X3 metric tons bet ween 1977and I97X. 
Tliis was mainly due to the increase in the 
imported price of rice trom Rs 1.742 l«i Rs 
3.750 per metric ton due to currency 
devaluation in 1977. 

The abolition of general food subsidies 
was done in three phases to mini mi.sc ad ver.se 
public reaction. In the first pha.se. targeting 
of (he subsidised IixhJ distribution was done 
by a means test in February 1978. The 
distribution of subsidised rice was restricted 
to iho.se families with a monthly income of 
less than Rs .3(X). The income ceiling varied 
with household size: the income ceiling 
increased by Rs 60 for each additional 
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members, subject to.a maximum of Rs 750 
per month. The means test was conducted 
based on self-reported income. By targeting, 
the programme was restricted to only half 
of the total population. In the second phase, 
the food stamp scheme wa.s introduced in 
September 1979 by which households were 
allotted min-indexed fwid stamps based on 
self-reported income and household size. 
Between a direct cash transtcr and a food 
stamp scheme, the Sri Lankan government 
opted for the latter on the belief that it would 
increase the resources at the disposal of 
housewives for fcKxJ acquisition (Edirisinghc 
1987]. Under this scheme, households with 
an annual income of less than Rs 3,600 were 
issued food stamps which varied with 
household size. For example, households 
were issued food stamps at the rate of Rs 
25 per child under 8 years. Rs 20 per child 
between 8 and 12 and Rs 15 per member 
older than 12. The food stamps could be 
used to buy food items like rice, wheal flour, 
bread, sugar, dried fish, milk toodand pulses 
at unsubsidised prices from co-operative 
societies or authorised di.strihutors. Thus, it 
can be seen that children got fwid stamps 
with the highest value and the food stamps 
could also be used to buy infant milk I'wkIs. 
These provisions were made to ensure that 
t he food stamp benefits to the children would 
he maximum. Households which were 
entitled to I'ihkI stamps were also i.s.sucd 
kem.scne stamps worth Rs 9.50 per month. 
These kerosene stumps could be used to buy 
ftKid items and not vice versa. There was 
regular revision of fixid stamp rolls every 
three months. Fmid stamps, unused if any. 
could be deposited in post office .savings 
hunk. Without any purchase requirement, 
and the value being much less than pre¬ 
stamp I(Mh1 expenditures, the Sri Lankan 
ftKx) stamps served effectively as an income 
transfer. The second pha.se did not involve 
any reduction in the targeted population 
size; instead it incrca.scd with every new 
issue of fiKid stamps. Although the IikxJ 
stamp scheme was .supposed to be targeted 
and restricted to only half of the total 
households in the country, there were 
considerable leakages hecauscof widespread 
undcr-dccluratiun ot income (Cornia and 
Stewart 1987.122|. The lowest quintile that 
formed the targeted group according to the 
income criterion received only 38 per cent 
of (he total outlay on ftxxl stamps] Edirisinghc 
I988b|. In the third phase, food price 
subsidies were eliminated completely. By 
the end of 1982. there werq no food price 
subsidies. Prices of food items and goods 
and .services in general were allowed to 
reflect their costs. Incentives for food 
production were as increased guaranteed 
floor prices for rice and liberalisation of 
inut# nnrt trancnnrt farililiex 


These reform efforts achieved at least in 
the short run some of the macro-economic 
objectives. The Sri Lankan government 
succeeded in securing substantial budgetary 
savings. Government expenditure on liVKi 
subsidies as a per cent of recurrent 
expenditures dccreascxf from 16 percent m 
1977 to 5 per cent in 1982 jSahn 19X7) The 
reduction in government expenditure was 
achieved initially by retargeting toonly one- 
half of the population hut largely from the 
post-reform erosion of real cxpcndilnre on 
fwKJ stamps. This was because the annual 
budget allotted a fixed, in nominal terms, 
of Rs 180 crurc towards food and kerosene 
.stamps jAnand and Kanbur 19911. The 
average growth rate of GDP was less than 
3 per cent during the perqid 1970 to 1977 
The growth rate of GDP increased to 8.2 pei 
cent in 1978, 6.3 per cent in 1979 and .S.f 
per cent in 1980 and 1981. Siitiilarly. the 
average growth rates of agricultural GDI' 
and paddy prinluction, which were 1.8 pci 
cent and 1.4 per cent respectively durinj 
1970-77, increased to 4.36 per cent artd 7.5 
percent per annum during l97(i.7X to 19X0- 
82 (Thorbcckc and .Svejnar 1984] 

How far the programme has beer 
successful in terms of its siKial wclfan 
consequences? Lack of ‘coherent am 
effective effort' to piotcci the vuIncrabU 
groups resulted in a deterioration in then 
human conditions jCornia and Stewar 
1987:1251. There are evidences which show 
that income distribution m 19X1-82 wa' 
more skewed than in 1978-791Central Bank 
ofCcylon 1984] Fistimalesoffourimportan 
measures of relative incqualiiy. viz. (hi 
Theirsmeasure.llieirs alternative measure 
variance of logarithms and Gini coeflicicni 
based on the income and consume 
expenditure data from (he socio-economii 
survey of 1969-70. consumer liiianci 
survey of 1978-79. socio-economic survey 
of 1980-81 and the consumer finance siirvc; 
of 1981-82 arc available j.Sahn 1987) Tht 
estimates of inequality measures show i 
steady increase in income inequality lion 
one survey pi*riod to the next. Hxpendituir 
inequality increased bet ween 1969-70 am 
1978-79; as between 1978-79 and 1981-82 
Theil's measures and Gini coellicicn 
estimates show a reduction in incqualiiy 
.Studies have shown that the subsidiser 
loud distribution was relatively murr 
successful in generating a more equitabU 
income disiribulion than the loud stamp' 
(Edirisinghc 19871. 

These inferences h.ive been drawn on thr 
basis of relative inequality measures and dr 
not tell anything about the absolute leveb 
of expenditures or absolute level of living 
Sahn (1987) has shown that a comparative 
analysis of consumer expenditure data is 
beset with deflator nrobicms. Sahn found 



that bulk of (he population, particularly the 
upper six decile gmup.s, either maintained 
or improved theircalorie consumption levels; 
but the levels of calorie consumption of 
three poorest decile groups, which were 
already abysmally low. declined between 
197K-79 and 1981-82. The proportion of 
ultra-poor households, defined as those 
households consuming less than 80 per cent 
of recommended calorie intake even after 
allcKaiing more than 80 per cent of the 
consumption budget for l(Mxi, in the lowest 
expenditure quintile increased from 9..S per 
cent in 1978-79 to 25 per cent in 1981-82 
(Edirisinglie 1988a). This was partly due to 
rising food prices and partly due to skewed 
distribution of benefits of growth. As regards 
the former, prices of food items increased 
by 94 per cent, non-food items by 91 per 
cent and food and non-food combined by 
92 percent for the general population during 
1978-79 and 1981-82. For the poorest 
quintile, the corresponding price increa.ses 
were 89 per cent, 148 per cent and lOS per 
cent respectively {Edirisinghc 1988a], which 
implies that the real value of fond .stamps 
received by the poorer households declined 
by more than 50 per cent. The impiessivc 
agricultural growth did not percolate down 
to the poor. This is reflected in the fact that 
the proportion of ultra-poor in the lowest 
expenditure quintile of agricultural workers 
increased from 23.8 percent to 36.7 percent 
between 1978-79 and 1981-82 [Edirisinghe 
1988a]. Evidence (Sahn 1987] based on age- 
speciic anthropometric data for the years 
1975-76 and 1980-82, show that chronic 
undernutrition decreased and acute 
malnutrition increased between l97S-76and 
1981-82. Sahn explains the observed 
decrease in chronic undemutrition in terms 
of improved food .security between 1972- 
74 and 1976-79 and tlic increase in acute 
malnutrition in terms of increased food 
in.security during 1980-82. Anand and Harris 
(1985) also found food poverty to have 
increased which provided the basis for Anand 
and Kanbur (1991) to conclude that the 
burden of cuts in food subsidy was likely 
to have fallen disproportionately on the poor. 

In fact it was to mitigate the adverse effects 
of inflation that the government modified 
the food stamp by enKting the Poor Relief 
Act No 32 of 1985. The act provided for 
a change in the agency responsible for 
carrying out the scheme from the food 
department to the department of social 
services. The act incrca.s^ theincome ceiling 
for food stamp eligibility from Rs 3(X) per 
month to Rs 7(X) per month. Further, the 
modified scheme provided for graded 
assistance by income slabs. For households 
with a monthly income of less than Rs 200, 
five members were entitled to food stamps. 
The number of household members eligible 


for stamps decreased with income slabs: 
households in income classes of Rs 200- 
399. Rs 400-599 and Rs 600-700 could 
claim stamps for four, three and two members 
respectively (Edirisinghe 1988b]. The act 
also provided for the food stamp amounts 
to vary with age-category of thcbeneficiaiy. 
In order to improve the targeting of the 
programme, the government improved the 
administrative procedures. To begin with, 
households had to put up an application to 
the poor relief committee stating household 
size, occupation and total income. The 
committee consisting of four officials and 
one nominated member would scrutinise the ■ 
application to confirm eligibility. Once 
confirmed, the household would be provided 
with a second application form to fumi.sh 
further details which would be checked by 
a government official of the piKir relief 
committee by visiting the household. Once 
.selected the names of household head winild 
he displayed in prominent places so tnai the 
public could bring to the notice of the 
committee, within two weeks of the 
notification, inclusion of ineligible persons 
and exclusion of the eligible. The act also 
provided for legal action against those who 
claimed fotxl stamps by false declarntions. 
The act was implemented after a thorough 
nationwide survey in September 1985. Under 
the modified scheme, the number of 
beneficiaries increased from 6.8 million to 
7.2 million. The total outlay on food stamps 
reached Rs 1.68 billion and that on kerosene 
stamps Rs42S million [Edirisinghc 1988b]. 

F(X)d Stamps in Jamaica 

Provision of effective social services and 
safety nets at least fiscal cost is a major 
problem faced by countries experiencing 
stagnant or declining incomes and increa.sing 
government budget deficits. One possible 
solution in such cases would be to formulate 
policies, which utilise available limited 
resources efficiently and deliver benefits 
equitably and effectively. Jamaican food 
stamp scheme is one such experiment that 
has proved relatively successful in terms of 
targeting. 

Jamaica is classified as a lower-middle 
income country with a per capita GNP of 
$ 1.380 in 1991 (Worid Bank 1993]. The 
Jamaican economic growth after the post 
world war till 1972 was about 4 per cent per 
capita per annum.' This period of export- 
led boom based on foreign investment in the 
bauxite/alumina industry and tourism was 
a period of hardship and poverty for the vast 
majority. The degree of inequality in income 
distributionincreased during the period 1958 
to 1972 [Boyd 1988]. The oil price shiKks 
of the early 1970s and a fall in the export 
prices of bauxite resulted in a deterioration 


in terms of trade. Real per. capita QDP 
declined every year during 1973-198(F and 
the GOP (at 1974 prices) in 1980 was only 
77.5 per cent of that in 1972 [Boyd I988J. 
During this period the income of labour 
declined, which was morepnmouncedduring 
the second half of the 1970s. As a result, 
the hardships ot the poor increased. The 
Jamaican government tried to minimise the 
adverse conscqucnc.s of declining GDP by 
increased public expenditure on social 
.services and employment cxpan.sion in the 
public sector. During the early 1970s. the 
government tried to protect the households 
through incrca.ses in money and real wages. 
The government did not rely on subsidies 
as an iastitutionalised stKial security measure. 
Government expenditure as a proportion of 
GDP increased from 25 per cent in 1972 to 
46 percent in 1976: fiscal deficit increased 
from 5 per cent of GDP to 24 per cent during 
the same period [Boyd 1988]. In 1977 the 
government reversed its wage policy whereby 
it permitted decline in real wages. It was 
only during this latter part of the I97()s that 
subsidies came to be relied upon us a 
protectionist instrument in the face of 
declining real wages. Hie share of .subsidies 
in national dispo.sablc income incrca.sed from 
2 per cent in 1976 to 6 per cent in 1977. 
Fiscal deficit as a proportion of GDP was 
ISpcrcentin 1980[WorldBank 1988].The 
Jamaican government had to set out on a 
refonn programme to reduce the role of the 
public sector and promote private sector 
economic activity with an export-oriented 
approach. The Jamaican government headed 
by Edward Scaga concluded a .stand-by 
agr^ment with the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) in 1981 and a strongly 
deflationary agreement, providing lor a large 
devaluation and restrictions on government 
expenditure and credit, m 1984. As part ol 
the stabilisation programme, the govern¬ 
ment implemented strict fiscal au.sterity 
programmes, including cuts in public 
employment programmes, labour costs and 
social .services. Minimum wages declined 
by 11.8 per cent from September ‘i983 to 
July 1985 [Boyd 1988]. Current expenditure 
on social services declined by 40 per cent 
between 1983 and 1986. on health and 
education by 32 per cent. Water and 
electricity rates were hiked considerably. By 
1984 the Jamaican dollar was devalued to 
about a third of its 1980 level. This led to 
increased prices of many staple commodities. 
Between October 1984 and March 1986 
there was a general price increase of about 
44.9 per cent. In 1984, unemployment was 
very high at 26 per cent for the whole 
population with over .50 per cent among the 
14-24 age group and over 66 per cent among 
women of this age [Coroia and Stewart 
1987:114]. 



To c^urr that the social cost of the 
stabilisation firogrammcs was minimum, the 
Jamaican government replaced general food 
subsidies by a new targeted ftxid stamp and 
expandcdschool feeding prugrammein 1984. 
Under acrash programme, from a population 
of 22 lakhs, about 2.7S lakh pmspective 
food stamp beneficiaries were identified and 
registered for food stamp benefits. Foexi 
stamps were di.slributed to 1.42 lakh 
beneficiaries within seven months of the 
programme's announcement. Under the 
school feeding programme, nutribuns — a 
fortified bread piftiuct — along with a half 
pint of flavoured milk were distributed to 
all children in schools located in poor areas. 
Payment for school lunch was nut mandatory; 
only about If) per cent of the students 
contributed which met about 10 per cent of 
the cost of operation of the scheme. Tlie 
scale of operation of the programme enlarged 
.substantially and by 1987 nutribuns and half 
pints of milk were distributed to about 1.7 
lakh students t about a quarter of the enrolled 
children) supplying 8(K) kcal and 27 g of 
pi olein IGrosh I9‘)2;241. Schools located in 
remote areas, which could nut be easily 
reached by the daily di.stri^ution network, 
had to continue with the traditional school 
lunch programmes. Children suffering from 
moderate and severe malnourishmcnt were 
provided with commeal for porridge. General 
food subsidies were rcin.stated dunng 1986 
to 1988 by providing largely subsidised 
skimmed milk, corn meal and wheat flour. 
Under welfare programmes 48,000 
impoverished, elderly or disabled persons 
were provided stipends. Social security 
covered 80 per cent of the labour force. 

The Jamaican food stamp .system as it 
exists today evolved in two phases: the first 
pha.se covering the period 1984 to 1989 and 
the second phase covering the years after 
1989 when the food stamp scheme was 
rccon.stitutcd. The ftMxi stamp scheme, when 
it started in 1984, provided fur two main 
caicgoriesof people likely to be at nutritional 
ri.sk: (i) all pregnant and lactating women 
and ciiildren under live years of age; and 
(ii) the poor, elderly and di.sable, that is. all 
rccipientsof poor relief and public a.s.sistance 
(PRPA), and indigent hou.schold.s with an 
income less than J$ 2.600 per year. Eligibility 
was decided on an individual basis. 
Therefore, each household could have more 
than one recipient. For instance, a poor 
household could qualify both by the means 
test and because it had a pregnant woman 
and a child under ftve and therefore was 
eligible for three allocations of food stamps. 
It was a bimonthly programme and was 
budgeted to help two lakh individuals in 
each category. The allotted IikkI stamps 
were J$ 20 per two months in 1984. It 
increased to J$ 30 per two months in July 


1988. Id 1$ 40 per two months in July 1989 
and finally to JS 60 in January 1990. 

The food stamps programme 
administration was done by the ministry of 
labour, welfare and sports, along with the 
ministries of finance, local government 
health, the planning institute of Jamaica, and 
the Jamaican commodity trading company. 
The ministry of labour, welfare and sports 
dealt with the general administration, means 
testing, registration of participants, the 
distribution of .stamps, etc. The ministry of 
health was involved to the extent its faci lities 
were u.sed for registration and di.stribution 
of stamps to beneficiaries in the first category 
consisting of the most vulnerable groups, 
vi/., pregnant women and children under 
five. Children under five, ipso facto, were 
eligible for food stamps and were registered 
in primaiy health centres by the food stamp 
otficer of the ministry of labour, welfare and 
spurts with their birth certificate as a proof 
of age. Similar was the case with pregnant 
women who were kept on the rolls until their 
expected delivery dates when they had to 
rc-register as lactating mothers and were 
eligible for food .stamps for another six 
months. The PRPA officers and employees 
of the ministry of.ltKal government assi.stcd 
in the enrolment of beneficiaries. The 
ministry of finance and the Planning Institute 
of Jamaica ensured that the programme 
dovetailed within the overall government 
strategy and. budget. The Jamaican 
commodity trading company ensured fund 
availability to some extent by monetising 
the food donations. 

Self-targeting wasensuredby the particular 
features of the Jamaican health care system. 
Ninety-five per cent of the Jamaicans live 
within 10 miles of a government health 
clinic which have universal access. And 
richer sections do not u-se these government 
clinics. All benellciaries of the PRPA were 
entitled to food stamps. The PRPA officers 
and community members nominated other 
candidates from the elderly, handicapped 
and indigent category. Such nominations 
were veriHcd by PRPA officers by personal 
visits, interviews and observations, and 
finally reviewed by parish committees. 

The means test was based only on self- 
reported income. No further cross- 
verification. except visual inspection of 
quality of housing and consumer goods 
during home-visit, was done. 71ic major 
shortcoming of the system as it evolved was 
that there was no periodic re-registration 
with the result that an individual once 
declared poor always remained poor and 
entitled to food •'tamps. For instance, in 
Jamaica food stamp roll revision took place 
only twice, once in Septemher-December 
1987 when about one lakh food stump 
beneficiaries were found ineligible and the 
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second time was during the food stamp 
reconstitution in 1989. 

Food stamps were issued to the 
beneficiaries in person on a pre-specificd 
day, once in every two months. Pregnant, 
lactating women and the mothers of children 
under five were issued ftxid stamps at the 
clinic where their registration took place. 
Others belonging to the set of elderly, 
handicapped or indigent got their stamps at 
the pcKir relief office or civic sites like |K>st 
office, town hall, police station, church, etc. 

Food stamps could be exchanged against 
commeal, rice and powdered skimmed milk. 
They were legal tendeis as far as the traders 
were concerned. The retailers could use the 
food stamps as money towards payments fur 
purchases of any commodity from 
wholc.salcr.s who in turn got them encashed 
at commercial hanks which tinully reached 
the ministry of labour, welfare and .sports 
through the central bank. 

The Jamaican government commitment to 
the people is retlecicd in the fact that full 
publicity was given to the programme 
through radio, television and newspapers. 
The officers concerned with the programme 
were trained about all aspects of the 
programme, who in turn educated the 
shopkeepers. 

By 1987 the entire programme records 
were computcrfkcd and food stamps were 
distributed by mail. This has the advantage 
of reducing the lime and transport cost to 
the participants and therefore increasing the 
value ol food stamps Distribution of fixid 
stamps in mail has another advantage that 
it reduces any social stigma a.ssnciated with 
them and therefore encourage more 
participation by the poor. 

After abolishing general food subsidies in 
1989, the government commissioned a 
diagnostic study of poverty and the food 
stamps programme and reconstituted the 
forxl stump programme into two parts. The 
llrst part is basal on individual eligibility 
and the .selection mechanism is similar to the 
earlier procedure described above. Children 
under five, pregnant and lactating won.en 
and elderly poor are eligible. The elderly 
received J$ 60 every two months and 
children, J$ 40every two months. The second 
part is called the family plan and consisted 
of two benefit and eligibility levels for 
households of di ftcrcni sizes. Single member 
hou.seholdscaming up to J$ .J.OOOperannum 
arc entitled to J$ 60 every two months and 
larger families earning up to J$ 7.200 per 
annum. J3> 120 every two months. 

An evaluation of the programme in terms 
of its nutritional impact is handicapped by 
the fact that no such study is available. The 
only available but dated study (Miller and 
Slone 1987) shows that con.sumpiion shares 
of food stamp items in 1986 were mH higher 
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than they were iiefare file profr^iiipi. 
Available evidence shows a dccKne.'^l) 
miiriiiiinal Muius ol’ children under five 
between IV78 and 1985 (Boyd 1988:143: 
Corniu and Stewart 1987:113] and 
inipr(»venicnt between 1985 and l989(Grosh 
1992:311. As for targeting, the f<Mxl stamps 
were much better targeted than the earlier 
general fwxl subsidies While 57 per cent 
ol the IihhI stamp benefits accrued il> the 
piHirest 40 per cent of the population, only 
34 per cent of the general subsidies were 
available to the same population group. The 
leakages were also much less as rellccted 
in the fact that only 8 per cent of the food 
stamp benetits accrued to the wealthiest 
liuintilc whereas under the general lood 
subsidies 26 per cent of the benefits accrued 
to the wealthiest quintile One important 
reason the food stump programme got 
targeted relatively better in Jamaica was 
because the public health care system played 
a major role in its implementation. In 1988 
about 72 per cent ol the households with 
pregnant or nursing women in the poorest 
quintile received ItKKl stamps while it was 
only 4 per cent with respect to the richest 
quintile. As regards children under live, 61 
per cent ol the households with such children 
in the pourc.st quintile were fotnl stamp 
beneficiaries hut only 11 per cent of such 
households from the richest quintile (Grosh 
1992:32). inconsequence, about SO per cent 
of the households in the piMiresi quintile and 
only 6 per cent of the households from the 
rtchcsi quintile received food stamp benefits. 

Fixin Si AMI’S IN Zambia 

Like Sri Lanka, Zambia Iihi resorted to 
the structural adjustment programme to 
remedy the two ma)or macro-economic 
imbalances, vi/. the balance ol payments 
deficit and the govcininenl budget deficit 
Efiorts to reduce the budget dcticit had 
implications lor lood policy since a 
significant part ot the government 
expenditure used to he on food subsidies. 
The major policy concern in this lespect was 
to ensure ftxKl security tor the vulnerable 
sections in the urban sector with least 
budgetary cost to the gosci'niiH;nt. How 
exactly did the Z.inibian government go 
about achieving this goal and how far did 
it succeed are brtelly examined down below. 

Zambian economy is dominated by the 
mining sector, mainly copper. At the time 
of independence, more than <mc-third of the 
population was urban, inhabiting mainly 
coppcrbclt towns. Accordingly, the Zambian 
development strategy was urhun-oriented. 
To finance the development efiorts, the 
government went in for surplus extraction 
from mining through nationalisation. After 
South Alnca. Zambia had the highest per 


ciqNia Jiitlloiv tiic' AlHcm codmriin. 
Per capita GDP of Zambia at cimstant prices 
has bran declining since 1975 (Economic 
Resean'hGfoup 1989). Accordingly Zambia 
got reclassified in the world development 
report of the World Bank from a low-middle 
income country to a low-income country 
based on per capita income in 1985 
[Seshamani 1990] ^mbia had a comfortable 
balance of payments position in 1974 but 
a deficit one on current acctnint 1.30 per cent 
of GDP) in 1975 due largely to a decline 
in terms of trade (to 54 per cent) in 1975 
{Seshamani 1990]. This in turn was due to 
external shocks like the oil .shex-'k of 1973 
and the copper price shock of 1974. With 
significant reductions in copper prices and 
output, government revenues from minerals 
declined and the government budget which 
was surplus in 1974 became deficit, 
amounting to 24 per cent of GDP. The 
’^vernment rsponse to the fall in copper 
prices wa.s that of complete regulation ol the 
economy in terms of foreign exchange and 
price controls (Kydd 1989]. The government 
strategy succeeded in protecting aggregate 
consumption levels but at the cost ot 
investment. With the decline in per capita 
income and skewed income distribution, 
there was an increase in poverty levels in 
Zambia, in 1980 about 82.5 pei cent ol the 
rural population. 24.3 per cent ol the uibun 


populwkKi and 59.5 'per «if tM'.tot] 
population were living in poverty (Ses-hmai; 
1990]. 

By 1982 end, the external debt was 3:, 
times its 1974 level in dollar louts ani 
balance of payments deficit were financo 
by debt rescheduling with IMF support. Thi 
economic reform programme initiated ii 
December 1982 sought to achievi 
conventional stabilisation ihniugh kwach: 
depreciation (40 per cent effective), am 
abolition of domestic price controls am 
reduced subsidies. Along with sectoral 
reforms, attempts were made to liberalise 
simultaneously domestic financial markets 
and current and capital accounts on the 
balance ot payments. Towards this end. the 
government introduced a system of 
auctioning lorcign exchange during October 
1985 to April 1987. With incomplete sectoral 
reforms, the government expenditure went 
out of control largely because ot fixid subsidy 
and marketing inefficiencies. And finally 
ihe gosernment reverted to earlier sy.stem' 
of controls. In this context, the cvoluliqn of 
tiMid policy and its implications merits 
consideration. 

Til! recently the Zambian IikkI policy was 
concerned with UkkI self-sulticicncy. It was 
urban biased in the sense that it provided 
for the supply of cheap staples, mainly mai/.c, 
only to the urban population which accounted 
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for mine' foan 50 pier ccitl of the uAai 
population. The objK’tiveN of food policy 
were to he achieved by a system of regulated 
pntducer and ctmsumer prices facilitated by 
thcporastatals. Private trade in cheap staples, 
particularly maize, was not much because 
the maize pncing system provided for 
marketing margins which were too little for 
the unsuKsidised private tnidc to compete 
with the parastatals. The government strategy 
created disincentives for localised storage 
and distrihulion. that is. on*tarm storage and 
localised trade resulting in substantial amount 
of unnecessary haulage and additional 
transport co.sts.Thc subsidy programme also 
led to inefficient allocution ot re.soua'cs. 
excessive production of maize irrespective 
ol coinpurati ve advantage considerations and 
restricted urban-rural population movement 
which was integral for the strategy for 
agrarian development. 

The agricultural .sector hud to bear part ot 
the burden ot fiKKl subsidy because of low 
producer prices. As a result, there was 
stagnation in IimrI production and increasing 
reliance on food imports during the l^>70s. 
It was only by hJXO that the gosernment 
decided to bear the cost of f(H)d subsidy by 
increasing the real producer prices of inai/e. 
Total subsidies to tlie food and agricultural 
secl»)r which largely weni lor subsidising 
niai/e consumption accounted for about IK 
percent *>1 government expenditure in 19X0 
I Pearce 1991.440|. The government attempt 
lo reduce fo«Ml subsidy in 19Sh by introducing 
some sell-targeiing by resiricimg subsidy to 
interior roller meal and selling hreaklast 
meal ai an economic piicc did not succeed. 
This was hecau.se under ilie new system 
roller meal disappeared from the retail outlets 
and the prices of hreaklast meal soured 
leaving little scope tor the majority of the 
poor to change their consumption patterns 
f'lKid coupon system was introduced in 
January 19X9. The subsidy etemeni in mai/.e 
price was gradually removed and price 
controls wcie generally lelaxed. Non-price 
indexed ttMul stamps ol a given value which 
could be usc*d lo purchase mai/e-meal were 
issued only to the urban population. 
Consumer .subsidies were aNilished for rural 
households except those headed by 
government workers. As regards ilie urban 
sector, no attempt was made to target and 
all • hou.seholds were entitled to limited 
subsidies. Cou|ion entitlement varied with 
household si/e and Uwal party administration 
conducted regi.sliation <ind distribution ol 
food stamps. Coupons were issued monthly 
and could he used for purchases at all state- 
run retail outlets and regiskred private .shops. 
Tltc retailers ctmld get their I'imkI stamps 
encashed at any branch of |Kist-oft ice. Food 
stamp targeting began in July 19X9. Those 
employed in the formal .sector received 


regismaion cards and coupons through their 
place of work. The employees of the formal 
sector had to declare not only their income 
but also the income of their spouse and only 
those households with combined income 
less than K 20.500 were eligible for ftxtd 
stamps (Pearce 1991:441]. Those in the 
informal sector continued to receive frKxl 
stamps through l(H;al service centres with the 
restriction that the number ol eligible 
dependenis per hoasehold .should not exceed 

SIX. 

How far the Zambian food stamp 
programme has been succes.sful in protecting 
the ptMir? In fact there was a lovs of subsidy 
during the shift from the general subsidy 
scheme to the imxJ .stamp programme along 
with an increase in maize prices (Pearce 
I99I:44.M. The loss was more than 30 per 
cent particularly for the p wi rer sections lor 
whom ftMHl stamps realMHWAed maize 
consumption and who ctIBId little afford 
superior cereals like rice and wheal. Even 
though the value of the foodcoupon adjusted 
for inllaiion rules in the prinipry retail market 
appears to have remained lik* same, it is not 
when II IS adjusted for pike increases in 
local niarkels and .street trades where the 
p«Hir, due lo limited purchasing power. 
prtK’ure their liHid items. 

As regards targeting, then; was one major 
prohleni The rcgisiruiion of households 
lor tiHid .stamps was carried out only during 
the fir.si two niimihs alter the prograininc 
started because ol which a signi I leant subset 
of the vulnerable household could not gel 
enlisted. There W'cre also tilhcr |irohlcnis 
due to lick ol provision lor legisiraiion oi 
new additions to hou.'.eholds. delays in 
issuing coupons which were not valid after 
the 2(>ili ot the month, luck of outlets in 
low-cost districts which involved disiaiii 
travel lor procuring meal in exchange lor 
coupons .iiid therclorc reduced el lev use 
va'ue tor coupons, etc. 1'he whole 
prograninic was designed in such a way us 
lo minimise governnieni expenditure on 
toou security rather than lo ensure IihiU 
seeuniy lo the poor. This was because only 
a linmed number of retail outlets were 
participating in the scheme due to high co.si 
of administration and low incentives winch 
also meant high cost and low incentive lor 
poor households for participating in the 
prograinnie. The couptins could not be 
used as cash because they were issued in 
the name ol the household recipient and 
weic not iiansicruhle. Further me reliiincc 
of the poor hou.seholds on coupons got 
re.stricted as only a limited number ol 
coupons were accepted at retail outlets per 
transaction. 

One ohjcclivc with respect lo which the 
programme seemed to have really succeeded 
i.<i reduction in government expenditure. The 


budgetary cost were reduced to less that 
third of the earlier general suKsidy level. I 
the whole, the poorest in the urban an 
were worse off and the poor adniinisiraii 
of the fvxKl stamp scheme in Zambia in 
guaranteed perpetual misery for th< 
excluded from the coupon sy.sicm. 

Ill 

Conclusion 

The liKid stamp programme has been < 
ol the alternative options suggested t 
considered for India as part of the goveinm 
effort lo reduce budget deiicit with le 
siK'ial cost. Food slaiiip programiiie. as 
important means ol providing salcty-iiei: 
the poor, has been earned oui in so 
countries during llieit stiuclurai .id)UMm 
programme. The survey ol coun 
experiences with particular relercncc to 
l.anka. Jamaica and Zambia |)re.sciilcd ahu 
highlight the lollowing Icatuics to he no 
before imploniciilmg such a progiammi 
India 

As our studies on lelorm (.Suryanaray: 
I995a.b.c| have shown, physical access 
loodgrains is a major lacioroxplainiiig mi 
slate v.iii.ilioiis III looj and calorie iiila 
Furllicr as ihe studies by Vciuigop.il (19 
and nihers have shown an iiicicase 
cntiilciiieni per \r is likely to geiici 
mllationary piessiires on loodgr.im pri 
and therclorc undermine Ihe cllorts 
improve lood secuiily Thereloic. Ii 
stamps may not improve colleeiive li 
scciiiily stiHc turgelcd UnkI sMiiips mere 
the puuli.ising powei ol ilioso with li 
income el.isiicilies ol detii.ind loi loud . 
hence would oxen upward pressure on o| 
niarkei prices. Food slumps will not ens 
physical access in Ihe shon run. Thereh 
the opium loi I'oihI st.imps will have lo 
rcsiricicd lo ge«>graphical icgums .iccord 
to need-based and markei elliciciicy crih 
and thcrcloie piimaiily lo uihaii .ircas 
done m Zambia. 

One major problem which every cour 
laced during lood slump program 
implemenlation is ihai ol the means-i 
lor identilying ihc vulnerable sections 
fiHvd stamp laigetmg. This is going to 
.1 serious problem m India where inajoi 
of its labour force is employed m 
unorgumseJ sccior. no proper inco 
records arc a vaihibic with less than one 
cent of the population paying direcl inco 
tax and moie Ihaii two-ihirds ot 
fnipulation is rural with highly seaso 
incomes. In this coniexi. India cannot 
up a sophisticated scheme like the one u: 
in the U.S. Nor can she hope to sucecsslu 
implement a scheme like those of .Sri Lar 
and Jamaica based on .self-reported iiicoi 
This would mean only available scope 
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i tiiraf fAr discretionary targeting w'ncreijy 
? rgtoinistrutors of the scheme decide on the 
i eligibility ul a given applicant. Tlii.s has 
[ several litnitaiion-s tike scope tor corruption 
ahd leaving out deserving cases due lo 
Ignorance, low levci.s of education and 
netnoic focalinn. Therefore, India could 
consider the option oi Z,imhia under which 
the urban formal .sector workers with 
household per capita incomes below a 
specilled level arc asked tti rcgi.sicr lor 
food stamps through their employers. This 
option may be combined with the Jamaican 
strategy of screening hy criteria that 
correlate with need, that is, subsidies for 
pregnant women, children, etc. In India too 
there arc good chances ul self-selection of 
urban vulnerable groups through the public 
health care system and municipal schools 
since the better-off generally avail ol the 
private medical and school tacililics. In 
other words, since the scope for targeting 
of food stamps bused on means-test is 
limited because of possible leakages due 
to maladministration, targeting may be 
based on regular life cycle contingencies 
like maternity, sicknc.ss. di.sabihly, ugc- 
rclatcd and scason.tl undernutrition, 
unemployment and old age. 

Once the set of beneficiaries is identified, 
the hcnefieiarics may he issued tood stamps. 


as Si Jamaica, which can be reciaimeu .» 
any private outlet against certain spcctlico 
hu.sic fluid items. This is important given 
the finding that in India with increase in 
income the consumption pallems of even 
poorer sections have tended to .shift away 
f rom basic cereals. This will also reduce 
considerably the huge fixed cost associated 
with the maintenance of the FCI. 

Another important factor to he noted is 
with respect to the need for price indexing 
the stamps. Stamps, if not indexed, have 
the advantage that the government 
budgetary cost of food subsidy would 
decline in course of lime as happened in 
Sri Lunka. But. its very purpose of 
protecting the poor will be defeated by 
erosion of benelli values of food stamps. 

Notes 

[This study is a part of the research prujeel un 
Issues in fuud Targeting and the Kolc of Food 
Stamps being earned out lorihe UNDPRc.suureh 
Project un .Stralegies and Financing for Human 
IJevelopiiient.) 

1 .SceDeVancyandMofliiKIWOtfuraeareful 
empirical study which shows that the 
marginal propen.Mly to eoiisuiue out of IVhhI 
stamp income is much higher ihan that out 
ot any other income 

2 Fur a brief history of the subsidy scheme m 


X The avcmcc growth rate was 4.4 pe 
IiduringllH:l2.ycarpert<Kll9ftl-72rBoy< 
IVKfJ ... 

4 IJunngiiiosiofihe lv7«shauxtlcandalomiO! 
exports aeeuunicd for 60-70 per cent o 
exports (Curnia and Stewart 1187:1141. 
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Fertiliser Use Efficiency m Indian Agriculture 

Vidya Sagar 

Recent studies observe continuinx decline in fertiliser response throuf(h the 1980s. This they attribute to over¬ 
concentration of fertdisers in agriculturally advanced regions. This article, by examining fertiliser responses under 
field conditions, argues for the contrary. According to it, it is the low fertiliser application combined with tow to very 
low u.\e efficiency in the less developed regions that is primary responsible for the decline. 


i 

The Efficiency Debate 

THF. prcscni study is the iiutcomc of the 
questions urisini! from the study by Parikh 
and Mosley (1 ). The results of the tuialysts 
of the 1971-72 data, drawn Iruni the High 
Yielding Variety Programme (HYVP) 
evalualiuii survey ol the lASRI. showed 
zero value toi the marginal physical product 
ol icrtiliser in wheal in the three districts 
ul Hai yaii.i viz. Kohlak, Ambala and K.irnal. 
These results could he interpreted as 
showing the |H-ak ol the curvilinear lerliliser 
response sut I ace at around 70 kg/acre ol 
ferliliser (nui iiuirieni) applicaiion.' This 
implied that the larniers were on a very low 
response surlace The results supporietl the 
earlier ohseivalions by Vaidyanalhan 
(1977) and Vidya Sagar (i97K) lhal the 
yield response to lerliliser use during the 
initial phases ol the green (evolution was 
lower than even the consei valive esiiiiiales 
based on local varieties. The existence ol 
a signil'icant divergence belwceii the 
response cocllicienis estimated Irom the 
held hials on the one hand and those 
ohseived by llie I'artners undei conditions 
ol mass application is widely accepted. 
Vaidyanalhan explained tins divergence in 
lernisorqiialityol irrigation, anddcliciencies 
III ir.ice elements besides lailure on the part 
olthclarmers totollow tlterecomniciulations 
regarding inning and mode oi lerliliser 
application Also, it may be argued that the 
promotion of the seed-lerliliser Icchiiology 
during its initial phases did not keep in view 
the syncigy between feilili.ser irrig.iiion and 
HYV. The concept ol 'nutrieni balance' in 
the soil and field specific leiiiliscr 
recommendations had not si.uied picking 
up Indeed issues lelated to suhsliiul.ibiliiy/ 
complementarity between the three ciitical 
inputs ol the package viz. seed, lerliliser 
and irrigation were very much in the 
discu.ssion and it was believed by some that 
the three may he substitutes }see lor example. 
Parikh 1979; Vaidyanalhan I97K). The 
unsynchrunised growth in areas under HYV 
and fertiliser consumption during the 1970s 
may possibly support this (see Sections I 
and IV). The reason lor such a phenomenon 
may include increases in Icrtiliser prices 
during 1974-7.5 but the fact remains that 
synergy between the inputs was not the point 


of emphasis, at least in the state griculturc 
directorates. 

The confusion is aggravated by a number 
of recent studies observing that the fertiliser 
response has declined sharply during the 
1980s. This implies a further worsening of 
an already bad situation on fertiliser use. 
Saima and Gandhi (1990). for example, 
ohijervt^ 

The risponsc cocfticicnt analysis indicated 
a decline in the icsponsc for fcriiliscrs. trom 
a response ol the order ol 10 in the l9()Us 
and caily 1970s to a response of the oidci 
of 7 in moic lecent years. The production 
function analysis indicates a comparable 
response at the mean of X.(i. This sup|Hirts 
the hypothesis lhal theie has been a decline 
in the aggiegaie fertiliser response Since 
lerlihsei s are expected to play a crucial lole 
III the tuiurc giowihol I'tuidgrain production, 
this decline in the lesponse is ul in'i|or 
policy concein 

Similarly. Sidliu and Byerlee 11992) argue 

priHlucnvii) |ier unii ol Iciiihsci applied 
has tended to decline as the marginal returns 
10 addiiiuiial lerliliser use have tallen [see 
also Giewal and Kangi l9Kt| 

CIMMYT (1989) report on wheal linds. 

Fioiii 1906 to I97.t. when fertiliser use lose 
lapidly. the gioss giain nutrient ratio 
luncoirecled loi oihei tac(ois| was about 
10:1. Fiom 197.) to 1986. the gross giain 
nulnent ratio tell in ^ I in the Pakistani 
Ptiniuh and 7 5:1 in the Indian Puniab. Data 
suggest that iccenily the lalio has fallen 
even more. es|>ecially in Pakistan A tall in 
the grain nuiiient ratio is ex|>ccied given 
diminishing leiui ns to fertiliser application 
Nonetheless, these relatively low : alios at 
1 erii hscr lev .'Is around I (X)-150 kg/lia suggest 
that feitihsci clliciently is olien quite low 

h'ui ther anal y SIS ol 1 he I AS RI data was needed 
but It was not easily accessible except for 
the annual reports which provided tabular 
analysts ol the data broadly related to the 
‘agro-ecoiiumic' enquiry andthccrupeutting 
experiments Also there was a large gap 
between the reterence period of the survey 
and the ptihlication of the reports. Further, 
until the reference year 1972-74. farm 
practices on (he use ul terlilisers and its 
relationship with yield was not analysed 
even through tabular analysis. Tlie 1974-75 
report fur the first time cross tabuhited 
fertili.scr use by various other variables such 


as holding size. It also reported average 
yield by nitrogen/fertiliser application. 

Such data could be used to te.sl (he results 
emerging from Parikh's paper. Data 
coimborating very low fertiliser productivity 
appeared in the reports year alter year. Since 
.such rc.suits were in (he form of grouped 
data, it was pu.ssible to assume away other 
disturbances.’ One expected that the rc.suits 
would show a smooth curve of growing, 
yield rates us fertiliser application iiicrca.scd 
though at a diminishing rate. 

Smooth curves, it indeed produced but in • 
must cu.ses the curves dipped tmi eaily. In 
an extreme case, in 1975-76. the entire curve 
had a negative slope. The average yield of 
cotton in Hi.ssur was shown with a gradual 
decline Irom 3.1 Qt/hu fur the U-.U) kg/h;> 
application to 2 Qt/ha fur the 90-1 ?U kgfha 
application. Similar is the ca.se with Akohi 
(Maharashtra) wheal and Guntur (Kharif 
rice) (Table I). Ii was quite leiiipting lo 
unaly.se data more sysieniatically. 

In 1990 ICSSR. agieed lo provide funds 
lor the project. The access to the HYVP 
evaluation survey data was achieved through 
the good ufitees of V S Vyas. Pieiti Nurain. 
and S K Raheja. It was decided lo restrict 
the analysts lo some districts 111 agriculturally 
superior cnviionmenis and some from the 
relatively buck ward agricultural areas. HYVP 
evaluation survey districts falling in Punjab. 
Haryana. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 
Ruju.sthan and Bihar were thus mcludeJ in 
(he study. The availability of dtitu was. 
however, restricted lo the reference years 
1974-75. 1976-77. 1978-79 and i979-8(). 
Data for other years .somehow could not he 
retrieved from lASRI computer tapes. Since 
by this (i me the data had become quite dated, 
others and mure recent sources ul similar 
data were 

explored. At the stale level, similar data 
were available from the Directorate of 
Agriculture, Rajasthan on (he T and V 
Extension Evaluation Survey' for (he lute 
1970s and early 198()s. 

However, a major source ol data of 
significant imponance viz. cost of cultivation 
data .still remained untapped mainly tor the 
reason that such a massive data could not 
be handled with the small gi ant available for 
the project. Fortunately, a report on the 
‘Fertiliser Response Ratios for Field Cnips’ 
by Centre fur Agricultural and Rural 
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Develupment appeared in 1990. It was mainly 
based on the analysis of the semi-controlled 
experiment conducted on farmer's fields but 
also provided some analysis of the cost of 
cultivation data for the early l98Qs. 

A major objective of the present study 
is to examine fertiliser responses under 
field conditions as different from the 
experimental and semi-experimental 


responses representing efficiency frontier of 
a production function. An assessment of 
fertiliser use efficiency is essentially related 
to the shift in fertiliser respemses under field 
c-ondiiions. from belc/Wthcefficiency frontier 
to points towards the frontier 
Responses derived undertheexperi menial 
condition are generally ton high and indicate 
the potential that could possibly be achieved 


under optimal condilion.s. More realistic 
responses arc derived from the Experiments 
on Cultivator's Fields (ECF) data of the 
All India Co-ordinated Agionomic Project 
(AlCARP). Such duiii were fust used by 
the ISI-FAI study ‘Optmiuni Feitiliser 
Requirement for the Fourth Plan', popularly 
known as Parikh .Srinivasan study. 'I'he.se 
responses have been commonly u.scd for ilic 
planning exercises. During the earlier phases 
of massapplieuiion yield rcspon.so lo lertili>.cr 
u.scd was generally believed to he at around 
10 kg of grain to one kg ol nutrients. The 
ECF results show higher rcsp«inse in most 
cases. 

Even the ECF data ol the AlCARP docs 
not necessarily represent the actual field 
conditions as the sample plots do have the 
hcnetlis ofcxperi know ledge on the 11 me and 
mode of fertiliser application. To llie extent 
farmer's fertiliser practices disci go lioin the 
right practices in this rcgaid ihcir icmliser 
responses are likely to he lower than the SPT 
responses. This IS evident Iroin s arious micro 
level studies conducled individually or 
insliiulionally Vidya Sagar. loi example, 
observed the divcigence bclwceii ihe 
response coellieients obtained by tanners 
under the conditions ot mass application and 
those obtained under the 'Simple Fcrlili.ser 
Trials'. as ECF were then known, on larmers 
fields Analysing Ihe tarin data of live 
districts of Rajasthan he linds the loiiner 
rc.sponsc cocificienis U> be well K-hiw ihttsc 
observed under Ihe Sl'f responses even at 
a very low level ol lerlilisei application 
IVidya Sagar I9XU| Similar findings ate 
obtained foi other regions ol India (see loi 
example. Das Gupta l*)K(). Patel 19X0. 
Sandhu ct al 19X0. Herdi ei .il 1964 and 
Pan.se cl al 19641 

.Subsequent fertiliser response should have 
been higher than 10 for three leasons. First. 


Tahk I AvFKAiii. Yihi nidi HYViamiKaiis 

OF Fl.KIII.ISi:lt AfFI.I< AIKIS Al I IIKIIINI. Ol till 

RamiIi of NiirihiI n Am ii aiion < 1976 - 77 ) 


Range of N 

Yield Per Heilare 


Appliealiun 

1 Kg/Ha) 

Colton Wheal 

Hissar Akol,i 

Riee 

(KhanO 


CuniuF 
(1977 78) 


0 10 

T 1 

no (41) 

12 4 (74) 

JO-60 

28 

17.9 (90) 

15.6 (89) 

69-9{) 

2.6 

188(1.12) 

n6(l2l) 

90-120 

2.0 

18 1(148) 

n4(i4:t) 

120-150 

- 

17 1 1194) 

7 ni62) 

1.50-180 

- 

12 Ji229) 



Note' Figures in parenihcscs indicate luial 
nuirient application (N-fI* 0,-»K.O) 
Only N IS applied in Ihc ease ol Cotton 
(Hissar) 

Sounv S K Raheja et al II9KI.I9X4). 'Sample 
Surveys tor Melhodologicjf Investi¬ 
gations into High Yielding Varieties 
Prograiiiinc'. Annual Report 1976-77 
and 1977-78. 
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Fertiliser 

a breakthrough in seed technology of the 
majorfertiliserconsuming cereals responsive 
to fertiliser took place after the mid-1960s. 
Second, awareness of the farmers about the 
package of practices increased. It is expected 
that through the process of learning, the 
farmer in India would try to attain optimum 
yield rates at the prescribe economic optima 
if not at the technical optima [Desai 1970). 
Third, the major expansion in fertiliser 
consumption has been in vastly improved 
production environments in better endowed 
areas. Jhaand .Sarin (19K4) find that irrigated 
areas continue lo control growth in fertiii.ser 
consumption. Even as highly irrigated areas 
reach their saturation level ongoing irrigation 
development efforts lead to fertiliser spread 
lo hitherto unirrigaied areas. The NCAER’s 
fertiliser demand s;ady (1978) estimates the 


share of irrigated area in total fertiliser 
consumption in 1975-77 to exceed 85 per 
cent.' The share of high yielding and 
improved varieties exceeds 62 per cent during 
the same period as against negligible during 
the early 196Qs. Thus, expansion of fertiliser 
consumption on areas of assured irrigation, 
introduction of HYV and a continuously 
rising level of technology awareness should 
have pushed the icitiliser response to a level 
beyond ten. Vaidyanathan (1977) observes. 
‘This has not been the ca.se even at lower 
levels of applications’, in fact at lower level 
of fertiliser application the responses should 
be even higher because of the diminishing 
marginal productivity of fertiliser use. It 
would have further increased in view of the 
synergistic effect of the Fertiliser - HYV 
combination. 


However, the realised feitilisor response 
during the last two' decades do not support 
the hypotheses of so high fertiliser response. 
Several otherstudies support this contention 
{sec for example, Ray 1979: Parikh and 
Mosley 1983: Parikh undTrivedi 198.3).The 
macro-level esti mates of the yield functions, 
generated from the ECF data and adjusted 
for actual production, fall by 60 per cent of 
the ECF estimates when actual field 
conditions deviate from the semi-controlled 
condition of ECF(ricc) [Narayanaand Parikh 
1987] or over 30 per cent when the condition 
are neariy met (wlteat). 

The intensity of application in better 
endowed areas of Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh on the one hand and Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu on the other is very high 
as compared to other areas. It is in this 
context that some people argue that the level 
of fertiliser use in such well endowed areas 
has reached the saturation point. The fali in 
the use efficiency of fcrtili.ser.s in India is 
primarily attributed to over concentration of 
fertilisers in the.se areas. Further growth in 
fertiliser consumption therefore, it is argued^ 
shall have to be on rain-fed areas and in 
crops other than wheat and paddy. 

The low level of fertiliser response has 
important bearing on foodgrain production 
in yet another way. The low response are 
affecting the level of fertiliser application 
thereby hampering furthergrowth in fertiii.ser 
consumption. Jha contends that the rea.son 
for the level of application not rising over 
time needs to be examined. Only a detailed 
analysis of data on fertiliser responsiveness 
will provide the answer. 

The low responses have yet another 
dimension - that relating to subsidy on 
fertilisers. The artificial cuts in fertiliser 
prices might be pushing its application at 
least in some cases, to levels teyond those 
dictated by the actual farm conditions. This 
might be the case in the results reported in 
the studies by Sri vastavat 1979). Patel (1982) 
and Parikh et al (1983a. 1983h). In case the 
excess doses are being applied by big farmers, 
by virtue of their sound economic position 
and the subsidy component, ihisre would 
certainly be a case for restricting the latter 
without essentially affecting the level or 
growth in agricultural production. Diffusion 
rather than concentration of fertiliser use 
should then be the policy. This aspect also 
requires some investigation. 

Section II is based on component analysis 
of the increase in agricuitural/foodgrains 
production along with a technological 
decomposition [Vidya Sugar 1978, 1980). 
Models will also be used to work out the 
‘a posteriori’ response coefneients both at 
the stale level as well as at the all India level. 
Estimates of fertiliser responses using cross 
section macro data (district level) are also 
derived fortheintensive fertiliser consuming 
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Fioures 5 AND 6; Fertiliser Reskinse Curves 



Fertiliser rate (qt/ha) 


Rice Kcgion>V (Upper-Cangetic) 



states of the wheat and the rice belt. Section 
III discusses responses derived from micro- 
level data. These include (i) analysis of 
ECF responses of the AlCARP. (ii) 
uncontrolled field responses generated from 
H YVPcvaluation surveys during the i970s 
and the cost of cultivation surveys during 
1980s. Section IV synthesises the analysis 
to provide an explanation for the change 
in fertiliser use efficiency in. Indian 
agriculture and the resulting policy 
implications. 

II 

FeitUlser Responses in India 

Macro Estimatcs for Cereal Croes 

In order to investigate the hypothesis of 
falling fertiliser response, macro-fertiliser 
responses have been computed in this 
chapter from the actual production data 
after adjusting it for change in cropping 
pattern and increase in the use of other 
productivity enhancing inputs, e g. irrigation 
and high yielding varietie.s. 

There are two major problems in the 
conventional production function approach 
to derive response coefficients to technical 
inputs. First, movement in these inputs over 
time is often synchronised leading to the 
problem of multi-collinearity and it 
becomes really difftcult to isolate individual 
responses of the inputs. Secondly, while 
cropwise and crop-groupwise data on siich 


inputs as irrigation and H YV are available, 
it is not the case with fertilisers. Except 
for a few time point estimates, e g, NSS 
in 1970-71.NCAER* in 1975-76.1976-77. 
cropwise estimates of fertiliser u.se are not 
available. Although one may attempt to 
estimate trends in fertiliser consumption 
by crops on the basis of tlicsc point estimates 
it would still not be possible to incorporate 
year to year fluctuation in fertiliser use 


decisions on which the response to fertili 
use depends so critically. An altern 
methodology based on assumed rcspoi 
coefficients of irrigation and HYV.deri 
apostcriori response to fcrtili.scru.se - b 
for individual crops for all ccrc 
IVidya Sagar 1977, 1978 and 1980; ; 
Sarma and Gandhi 199U|. We shall rest 
our discussion to increase in product 
attributed to yield incrca.se only. 


Tadll 2: All India Rk.si>on.si:.s; Cereals 


Denved Fertiliser Response belwcen Feriods 




0-1 

1-2 

2■^ 

.5-4 

4-5 

5.6 

6-7 

7-1 

A Adjusted for other inputs 
With Fcniliser a 

.S..S.'5 

I0..54 


-0 84 

204 

4 25 

5.5.5 

6.6 

Disuibution of 

b 


5 46 


-5.05 


2 87 


59 

Sarnia ci al 

c 



4.62 

5.28 

1.76 

.5 88 

5 2.5 

6.2 

With cun.siani 

a 

-.t.94 

9.02 

-8.55 

•1 97 

2 07 

6 02 

6 04 

7 1 

disinbuiion 

b 


4 .V. 


-7 02 


.5.26 


6.5 

(NCAER) 

c 



4,20 

5.94 

1.99 

4 70 

5 92 

72 

B Composite Response 

Wiih Feniliser a 


2046 

1.92 

16.21 

5,78 

8 40 

8 0.5 

8..5 

Uislribulion of 

b 


15.17 


7 17 


6 76 


8 1 

Sarma el ul. 

c 



10.58 

12.78 

6.47 

8.01 

7.44 

82 

With Constant 

a 

2.56 

17.51 

2.17 

58.18 

5.84 

II 89 

9.0fi 

9.0 

Distribution 

b 


12.12 


9 99 


7.68 


8.9' 


c 



9.4.5 

14.,59 

7.52 

9 72 

S42 

9.5. 

Notes'. Periods 0: 

l%l-64 

H: 

1971-74 

6 1981-8.5 





1: 

1964-68 

4- 

1974-77 

7; 1984-87 





1. 

l%8-7l 

5; 

1977-80 

8. 1987-90 






a: Responses over successive triennia: b. Responses wiih one iricnniuiii gap. c. Responses v 
two triennia gap. 




in fonc 




FlOl'HB. 7 ANI. 8 FfRIILISEK RiaiK)NSE Cl'RVES 


Wheat Rcgion-VI (Punjab and Haryana) 



Wheat Region-V (Upper-Gangcnci 



Mi-.n)otx)t,<KiY 

Total production ol cereals (0'„,l during 
leriod-t dclincd as 

Q = A' . Y' 
vherc. 

V is the total area under cereals during 
cnod-t. 

= E at IS the average yield of all 
ercal crops during period-t. 

'hangc in total production of cereals may 
e defined as 

AO = A‘ AY + Y" AA 

^»,r v»i i\» v»f cci 

he change in cereal production attributed 
< yield change 

QJY) = A- . (AYJ |Y^, = IaVY\l 
= A' (Ea'.(AY) + lYMAa)! 

Vkf ' t V VI 


increase in cereals may be attributed to the 
three technological inputs, viz. HYV. 
irrigation and fertilisers.' Assigning pre¬ 
determined responses to the shift in area 
from local varieties to high yielding varieties 
(3„) and irrigation (p,). the derived growth 
in the pure yield component of cereal 
production |AQ_^^j(Y)|. attributable to 
irrigation and HYV [sec for details Vidya 
.Sugar |y78bl. P,AIJy) + P„.AH^,. The 
remaining growth in the yield component 
of prmiuction inciea.se may be attributed to 
fertiliser and given as 

|XA;.Ay^ - p,AI„,- - p„.AH J 
The derived fertiliser response would than be 

iEA'^.Ay. - P,.A^;- - P„.AH„,1/AF„, 

Where, P, and p„ are yardsticks of (average 
response to) irrigation and HYV respectively. 


AI '»'andAH indicate increase in irrigated 
area under cereals going lor the yield 
improvement (discussed below) and increase 
in area under HY and hybrid varieties. AF^_^ 
shows the increase in fertiliser coiisuniption 
of the cereal crops. 

The reason why HYV is being considered 
as a separate input and not clubbed with 
fertiliser and irrigation is that the response 
surface for HYV is substantially different 
from the local varieties. Normally each region 
is sowing from among the recommended 
varieties. There arc inefficiencies related to 
the choice of appropriate variety fertiliser 
dosage (including composition) and soil- 
moisluresupply.Tothcextcnt. an agricultural 
system adjusts to reach the potential lor a 
lower level of input use. its efficiency 
(technical efficiency) improves. It is 
necessary to subtract from the aggregate 


here A'_ and Y\ denote respectively 
oduclion. area and average yield under 
• op-c during period-t tt=0,1..8) and 
=(Ay A'^^^) IS the proportion of total cereal 
ea under crop-c. 

The isccond component on the right hand 
e may be identi I led as the croppi ng pattern 
nponent and therefore the pure yield 
nponent of growth in the production of 
eals, 

D (Y)| = A' .Ay - A’ .Xy” Aa 
A'^ [layAy I = lAyAy^. 
e yield component of the total production 


Tabi.i .1 DhmvkD FERriLisER Responses for Ai.l Cereau in (Puniab ano UPi 


Derived Fertiliser Response between Periods 




0-1 

1-2 

2-.1 

3-4 

4-5 

.5-6 

fr-7 

7-8 

Punjab 

a 

-1491 

It) 17 

-0.54 

64.05 

4.62 

2.11 

4.78 

14.71 


b 


2.98 


1.2.1 


,1.82 


7..56 


c 



1.92 

6.7.1 

4 70 

4.64 

4.52 

5.16 

UP 

a 

7.10 

184 

-9.58 

-13.31 

2.05 

11 65 

897 

6.69 


b 


4,2.1 


-1.1.76 


,5.16 


7.01 


c 



1 47 

-2.26 

-2.02 

4.14 

6.70 

7.81 


Notes: Pennds 0; 1961-64 5 1971-74 6; 1981-8.1 


1: 1964-68 4. 1974-77 7: 1984-87 
2 1968-71 S. 1977-80 8; 1987-90 

a; Responsive over successive inennia; b Responses with one incnniuiii gup: c. Respnses two 
tnennia gap. 
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Fkhikbs 9 AND 10; Peiitiuseii Restonse Curves 


Rice Region-XI (Coastal Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu) 



Periiliscr upplication (qt/ha) 


Rice Region-X 



Fertiliser rale (ql/ha) 

4 


response the respective elYects of both 
irrigation ami H Y V. Otherwise, the aggregate 
response, after the entire area has been 
brought under HYV and irrigation would 
show onl y the ferti liser response whi le eariter 
It includes the cftect of both irrigation and 
HYV. Besides, our objective is not to mea.suie 
the change in fertiliser use efficiency 
attributable to the technical change (local 
variety to HYV) but measure the movement 
from below the' elTiciency frontier towards 
it. 

There arc two points of importance in this 
methodology. The first relates to irrigatton 
Idistribution to various crops). Not all 
increase in irrigated area may be attributed 
to the yield component ol the production 
increase. A part of it contributes to the 
zxpansion of area under crop. Only the 
increases in irrigated area over and above 
the irrigation ratio during the base period 
would contribute to yield growth. Thus, the 
yield increasing component of change in 
irrigation .may be given as 

I' - I" (A’/A") 

E * E E 

The other point rclatc.s to the distribution 
of total fertiliser consumption into different 
LTops/crops-combinations at various time 
points. Unfortunately, cropwise fertiliser 
consumption data arc not available in India. 
Such estimates are available through the 
NSS data for 1970-71 and NCAER survey 
data of 1975-76 and 1976-77 (Government 
of India 1978]. 


Sidhu and Sidhu (1991) believes that the 
share of fcrtiliiicr going to foodgrains is 
constant, since the beginniag of the green 
revolution, at around 75 per cent, at the all 
India level. According to NSS report (26th 
round. October 1978) share of cereals in 
total fertiliser consumption for year 1970- 
71 is 72..^ per cent. Based on NCAER data, 
Desai (1982) e.stimates the share of fertiliser 
going to fiMHlgrains at around 70 per cent 
(69.58 per cent during 1975-76 and 69.85 
per cent during 1976-77). 


Sarma and Gandhi, on (he other hand, 
generate a scries at (he all India level that 
increases the foodgrains' share in total 
fertiliser consumption from 48.67 per cent 
in 1966-67 to 56 per cent in 1970-71, 7() 
per cent in 1976-77 and 75 per cent in 
1983-84 This follows from IX'sai who argues 
that the NSS estimates do not cover plantation 
crops (tea. coftee and ruhlK'r) and also the 
estimates fur certain crops in the remaining 
non-plantation crop categories is 
underestimated in NSS Report. Ilirough a 


Tabi.i. 4. DiiRivto Fi Ktii.iSFR Riswinsis iiiK Ail Ori sis in Andiika Fkvimmi .\.m' Tamil Naih' 


Denved F eniliscr Resounse between Pcnwls 




0-1 

1-2 

2-1 

1-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6 7 

7 8 

Andhra Pradesh 









Rice 

a 

10 01 

-0.81 

-6 26 

-9 78 

5 57 

1199 

0.92 

5 89 


b 


^.75 


1 91 


7.14 


2 89 


c 



764 

0 47 

1 18 

176 

181 

5 05 

Tula! cereals 

a 

7 72 

-2.87 

20.42 

• 5 94 

6 18 

7 95 

2.55 

2 80 


b 


-O.SO 


4,26 


6 05 


Oil 


c 



206 

-0 88 

1.04 

147 

1 22 

211 

Tamil Nadu 










Rice 

a 

0.66 

.t 1.1 

2,25 

-6 60 

0.91 

- 26 85 

49 82 

8.18 


b 


6.19 


8 7.5 


0 60 


9 24 


c 



(28 

4.76 

101 

1.76 

1 f>4 

8.78 

Total cereals 

a 

I 42 

-0.45 

-2.41 

-14.29 

2.90 

-11 26 

2 75 

16.5.5 


b 


4.67 


0 90 


0.57 


-1.09 


c 



5 15 

1.82 

4 01 

?. 4t) 

0 4,1 

5 92 


Noirs: Periods 0; 1961-64 .1 1971.74 6; I98(-H.t 

t. 1964-68 4; 1974-77 7 19K4-87 

2: l%8-7l 5 1977-80 8: 1987-90 

a' Responses over successive (neiinia;b. Responses with one irienniuin gap. c. Responses two 
iriennia gap. 




Fcmliiier application (ql/ha) 



0.4 0.6 0.8 I 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2 2.2 2.4 2.6 2.8 3 
Fertiliser application (qt/ha) 


puinstukitiganalysisof fertiliser consumption 
data of NSS (1970-71) and NCAER (1975- 
76 and 1976-77) hi.s estimuie places the 
fertih.ser consumption going to foodgrains 
at 56 per cent in 1970-71. 

We havcdi.scussed elsewhere that the scries 
generated hy Sarma and Gandhi may have 
some consi.stency problems |Vidya Sagar 
1994:11-14). Using these consistency checks 
we fix this share at 70 per cent in 1970-71 
and increase it up to 75 per cent during the 
early 1980s. We also assume it to be stagnant 
after that due to a shift in the cropping 
pattern in favour ot oilseeds. 

One of the problems associated with this 
type of analysis is applying appropriate yield 
response coefficients to the new area brought 
under (i> irrigation, and (ii) high yielding 
varieties. While most studies apply such 
cocflicicnls to accommodate for the growth 
in urea under irrigation, expansion of area 
under HYV is clubbed with fertilisers to 
derive composite estimates for fertiliser 
response [Sarma el al 19891." It is argued that 
il is only in the presence of fertilisers that 
HYV observe improved yields. However, 
there is evidence that productivity gains in 
HYV arc achieved even at zero (Parikh ct 
al I98.3|, or modest levels of fertiliser 
application (CIMM YT1989), Drawing from 
a number of international studies on the 
contribution of genetic (modem varieties) 
and cnipmanagement factors (fertiliser, weed 
control and crop rotation, etc), Lipton and 
Lunghurst (1989:13] point oat that genetic 


contributions account for half or more of the 
yield gains in irrigated and well watered 
irrigated areas. Meguirk and Mundalak 
(1991). observe for the Indian Punjab. 

The empirical results are consistent with the 
common knowledge that fertilisers are 
important in increasing yields. However, 
the direct or intra-technique (implying the 
use of same variety) effect of fertilisers on 
y ields, holding variety compo.sition constant, 
is not very pronounced. The main ctfcct is 
through the change in variety composition 
[inter-technique - from traditional varieties 
to modern varieties). 

However, higher yields from the modem 
varieties could not be obtained year after 


Technical inefflciency 
Failure to operate on the 
production (ionticr due to 
errors in the timing or method 
of application of inputs 

Constrained allocative elforts 
Errors in uIliK-ating input within 
existing expenditure levels - 
iiiovement to the expansion path 

Scale errors 
Failure to use proru 
maximising levels of inputs 


year as extra grain produced via modem 
varieties would deplete soil nutridnts unleu 
this gain has been achieved through a better 
nitrogen conversion efficiency of the modem 
varieties. The fact that fertilisers, by 
them.selvcs may not have been able to push 
up the growth of foodgrains in the absence 
of modem varieties, makes it neces.sary to 
make adjustments for the area under HYV. 
The synergistic effect between the two needs 
to be isolated if properc valuation of fertiliser 
responses is to he done. Such a procedure 
would have been valid in asse.ssing fertiliser 
response over time (i e. composite feitiliscr- 
H.YV response) if fertiliser consumption 
and area under HYV were expanding 


(a) Inadequate inforination 

(b) Insuffteieni technical skills 

(c) Untimely input supply 


(a) Inadequate infonnation 

(b) Maricet failure in input supply 

(c) Difierential risk elTeets of inputs 

(d) ln.stiiuiions |e g. tenancy] 

(a) Capital constraint 

(b) Risk aversion 

(c) Inadequate mfonuation 

(d) Institutions (eg., tenancy) 


TaBLIi y CLAS.SIFIt'ATtUN OF EcUNOMiC INEFFICIENCIES AND THEIR POLICY ReLEVANCC 

Type of Incfriciency Likely Cause of Inefficiency 
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FiUVRES 13 AND 14 
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Simulating to find which input may he in 
question. It IS lound that if Icrtiliser response 
cociticieni is reduced trom 10'to 7. the 
dit'terence between actual and expected 
output IS reduced to about one million tonnes 
This suggests a likely reduction in aggregate 
fertiliser respon.se cocriiciciit from 10 to 7. 
Further analysis shows that the lull in input 
productivity is likely lo have been recent 
and appear to have occuircd gradually alter 
I977-7K. 

In the light ol the arguriienis advanced 
earlier tsce section on the distribution of 
fertilisers into crops), we led that the increase 
in lertiliscr consumption during the second 
period was much less than that reported by 
Sarnia el al An appropriate adjustment in 
fertiliser growth would revise fertiliser 
response upwards during the later period. 
But more importantly, the analysis does not 
include HYV as an explicit factor 
contributing to the productivity growth. 
And as discussed above this would 
.seriously underesiimaic the res(Kinses during 
the later period when the growth in area 
under HYV lapcrs olf to zero 

Also, the composite lertiliscr rcspon.se 
(8.6) den ved through the production I unci ion 
analysis by .Sarma et al seems constant 
throughout the entire period Otherwise, the 
expected values would have shown 
divergence with the actual values both during 
the beginning and the end periods. This is 
nut so. as shown by Figure 10 of Sarma cl 
al (1989:49). 


We have restricted our .stale-level analysis 
to only those states where (a) plantation 
crops do nut viiiaie the assumption of 
constant distribution, and <b) stales which 
lead in the adoption of seed fertili.scr 
technology and on which the hypothesis 
ot a declining productivity ol Icrtili.ser is 
postulated The states chosen for our 
analysts are Piiniab. I itlar Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu. 

Pi .njau 

f-t-riihu-r Pi.MrihuiuHi into Crops: The 
share o) tcriiliser consumption in cereal 
ciops IS assumed constant. However, in the 
cropwise distribution of fertiliser 
consumption a shift in the share ol paddy 
IS gradually achieved by diverting the 
lertiliscr consumption frtnn mai/e to paddy 
during the later years After 1974-77 the 
lertiliscr consumption of maire i.s held 
Constanta^ its areais continuously declining. 
This declining area may. al best, absorb the 
1975-77 level of fertiliser use under the 
assumption ol an increasing rate ot 
applicatiiin Igi veil share of I Operccnl applied 
to lower and lower area). 

Response Coefpi ienis. In Punjab loo the 
derived response cocflicientx of fertiliser 
use. after neliing out HYV and cropping 
pattern do nut indicate a fall in fertiliser 
productivity during the I98()s. The derived 
Icrtili.ser R'.spon.se tor cereals between triennia 
ending 1979-80and l982-83is2..3l .between 


tnenniaending l9K2-8.tand I985-K6is4.78 
and between triennia ending 1985-86 and 
1989-90 is 14.71 iTable Over longer 
periods, the derivco Icrtili.ser response 
coefficients fur cereals arc 2.98, 1.2.3, .3.82 
and 7.56 lor periods represented by triennia 
ending 1964 and 1970.1970 and 1976.1976 
and 198.3. and 198.3 and 1990 respectively. 
This again does nut show any fall in fertili.ser 
pnxluctiviiy ol cereals. On the contrary it 
has gradually increased from a rather low 
value of I to nearly 8 during the last three 
periods. And even if one wants to allocate 
higher quantitiesol fertilisci going loccrcals 
as dune by Sarma ct al tor the all India 
analysis, the results would still remain 
unaffected. This is contrary to the 
observations on the Indian Punjab discussed 
earlier in Section I (CIMMYT 1989:12; S 
Sidhu and Byerlee 1992) which shows that 
that in Indian Punjab the response ratio has 
gone down from 10 in the initial years of 
the green revolution to 7.5 during the later 
years (Figure I - Figure 7 of CIMMYT 1989: 
Gross relationship between fertiliser use and 
wheat yield, Indian and Pakistani Punjabs). 

If. however, adjustments for the stagnation 
of yield dunng the I97()s is made m the 
above figure, the response ratio during (he 
later period would be at least as large as 
during the initial years of expan.Mun in HYV 
and fertili.sers. 

It would be interesting to examine the 
evidence given by Sidhu and Byerlee in 
support of a declining fertiliser productivity. 
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Tlie authors compuielhepartial pnxbicHvity 
measure of feitiliser as production per unit 
of fertiliser and observe for wheat in the 
Indian Punjab that it has tended to decline 
as the marginal returns to additional fertiliser 
usehave fallen (p 15). The partial productivity 
of fertiliser (kg/kg of nutrient) in their 
Table 6 is 25, 18. 18 and 19 for triennia 
1972-76, 1977-80, 1981-85 and 1986-89 
respectively. If. however, these values are 
re-computed by adding to fertilisers the 
nutrient value of the manure applied during 
the same period* the partial productivity 
values respectively become 21.7,16.8 17.4 
and 18.1 showing a clearly positive trend 
in the partial productivity mea.sure thus 
defined. Their estimate of fertiliser 
productivity measured in this way may be 
questioned to draw such conclusions. But 
even if one accepts it as a correct measure 
ot fertiliser product! vity. it has not declined 
during the I980n. And during the I970.S, 
the major part of productivity gain may be 
attributed to the high yielding varieties. 
Most of technological change coming from 
modern varieties was completed by the end 
of 1970s. The growth in total factor 
productivity may therefore be attributed to 
input use efficiency alone 

Referring to the appropriateness of the 
productivity measure for concluding a 
declining fertiliserpnxluciivity one may refer 
to Figure 2. Even if the marginal prixlucti vtty 
ol fertilisers is held constant (shown by a 
straight line in the diagram), the average 
pnxiuctivity would decline as long as the 
output at zero level of fcrtili.scr application 
is positive."' And. if such a productivity 
measure observes increases (as shown above 
for the 1980s) or even constancy, growth in 
the efficiency of fertiliser use may certainly 
be reflected. 

Uttar Pradesh 

This stale clearly observes declining 
fcrtili.ser productivity if successive triennia 
are considered duri ng the 1980s. The deri ved 
fertiliser responses for cereals between 
triennia ending 1979-80 and 1982-83 is 
11.6, between triennia ending 1982-83 and 
1985-86 is 9.0 and between triennia ending 
1985-86 and 1989-90 is 6.7. 

However, if longer periods are considered 
this does riot hold. The fertiliser response 
between triennia 1961-64 and 1968-71 is 
4.2, between triennia ending 1975-76 and 
1982-83 is 5.2 and between triennia ending 
1982-83 and 1989-90 is 7.0. 

One thing that comes out rather clearly 
is that during the earlier phases of green 
revolution, expansion in area under HYV 
took place without a commensurate increase 
in fertiliser use or expansion in irrigated 
areas, the derived response coeffleients of 
fertiliser turn negative implying thereby a 


lk:k of synergy between the inputs. Also, 
in none of the cases analysed, derived 
responses during the 1980s is negative under 
the assumption of constant irrigation, and 
HYV yardsticks of 0.5 t/ha. This is not so 
during the 1970s. 

.Andhra Pradesh 

Unlike Punjab where irrigated wheat and 
rice command most of the area under cereals, 
both in Andhra Prade.sh and Tamil Nadu, 
rice is the major beneficiary of the seed 
fertiliser technology and commands around 
.50 per cent of the total area under cereals. 
Other cereals arc mostly uninigated with 
large year to year variation. Even triennia 
averages in this ca.se may not be able to 
provide a smooth curve (Vidya Sagar 19801. 
Therefore, meaningful results can either be 
obtained by analysing derived response 


coefficients for rice only or longer perioda 
may be considered to derive fertiliser 
response coefficients fur cereals. Table 4 
shows such coefficients tor rice derived for 
successive, one triennium difference and 
two triennia difference for Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu. The fertiliser responses 
both for rice and cereals in Andhra Pradesh 
derived from successive triennia do nut show 
a cunsEstent pattern. When computed over 
longer periods (with a gap of two triennia). 
there is a distinct increase in the respon.se 
coefficients. The response coefficients 
between triennia ending 1968 and 1977, 
1971 and 1980, 1974 and 1983. 1977 and 
1986 and between triennia ending 1980 and 
1990arc respectively - 0.5.1.4.3.8,3.8and 
5.1 for ncc and-0.9, 3.0. 3.5, 1.2 and 2.3 
for all the cereals. The responses for all the 
cereals do not show an unambiguous picture 
of increa.se. This could be due to the fact 


Tablc 6 Yield Rlskinse (Ko/Kg of Nutrients) to Fertiliser Apelii ation in 
Various Agro-ci.imatic Regions of India 


Region 

MPP 



Kestxmsc al F1 2' 1; 1 )* 

* 

90 

120 

150 

180 

240 

.300 

Wheal (Irrigated) 







VI Trans-gangetic plains (Punjab.Haryana and Oanganagar in Raja.sihan) 



Early ** 

11 98 .1.02F 

9 26 

8.36 

7 45 

6,54 

4.72 

2.92 

Recent** 

II.06-2.I6F 

9.12 

8.47 

7 82 

7 17 

5 87 

4 58 

Cost data 

8.7I-I.90F 

7.00 

6.43 

5.86 

5 29 

4.15 

3.01 

V Upper Cangciic Plains (Western and Central Uttar Pradesh) 




Early** 

12.54-2. lOF 

10.65 

1002 

9.39 

8.76 

7.50 

6 20 

Recent** 

14 51-.1.62F 

11.05 

9.97 

8.88 

7 80 

5 62 

3 45 

Cost data 

8.30-.). I4F 

5.48 

4.54 

3.60 

266 

0.77 

-1.12 

VIII Central Plateau (Eastern Rajasthan and Western Madhya Pradesh) 



Early 

8..38-I.I4F 

7.36 

7.01 

6 68 

6.33 

5.65 

4.96 

Recent 

I5.27-.3.28F 

12 32 

II..33 

10.35 

9 37 

7.40 

5 43 

Cost Data 

7 .31 (statistically insigniricani) - 





tv Central Gangetic Plains (East U P and Bihar) 





Early 

9.65-1 .56F 

8 24 

7 77 

7.30 

6.83 

5.89 

4 97 

Recent 

1 94-2.35F 

9.82 

9.12 

8.42 

771 

6.31 

4.89 

Cost Data 

3.96-I.02F 

3.04 

2.73 

2.43 

2 12 

1 51 

0 90 

Rice (Irrigated) 








XI (Coastal Andhra and Tamil Nadu) 







Early 

9.12-0.89 F 

8.32 

8.05 

7 79 

7..52 

6 98 

6.45 

Recent 

8.27-1.25 F 

7 14 

6 77 

6.40 

6.02 

5 27 

4,52 

Cost data 

17.92-6.18 F 

12.36 

1050 

8.65 

6.80 

3 09 

-0.61 

Vll Eastern Madhya Pradesh 







Early 

I1.93-.3.75F 

8..55 

7.43 

6.30 

.5.18 

2 93 

0 68 

Recent 

I2.6.3-.3.I0F 

9.84 

891 

7.98 

7,05 

5 18 

3.53 

Cost Data 








Vi Trans-gangetic Plains 







Early 

10.72-1.14 F 

9 70 

9.36 

9.02 

8.68 

8 00 

7.(1 

Recent 

9.98-0 99 F 

8.99 

8 69 

8.39 

8,09 

7.50 

6 91) 

Cost 

2.5..57-9.84 F 

16 71 

13.76 

10.76 

7 86 

1 96 

-3 95 

IV Middle Gangetic Plains 







Early 

8.76-1,19 F 

7.68 

7.32 

6.96 

6.61 

5 90 

5.18 

Recent 

12.76-2.66 F 

10 .37 

9.56 

8 77 

7 97 

6.37 

4 78 

Cost data 

8.39-3.92 F 

4.86 

3.69 

2.51 

1 33 

-1,02 

-3..37 


Ninex- * NutrienisN,P.O.andK.O appliediniheraiio2'ri inECF(Early andRecciu). Inthecasc 
of the Cost data no such reslnction is observed 


F refers to the level of fertiliser application. MPP refers to Ihe marginal physical 
productivity. 

Early and Recent refer to the mean rcspon.vc derived from the Expenmenis on Cultivators 
rields(ECF)daia for the periods l96M-7-4Mid /9A0-4d respectively The cost data refers 
to the responses derived from the uncontrolled data of the ’Comprehensive Scheme on 
Cost of Cultivation' for the period l9H(i-lt4. 

Smn e: Derived from the estimated response equations in Centre for Agricultural and Rural 
Development Studies (CARDS).I9<)U. op cit. 


HRl.Pwliiicft(.y' Pepeml^ M, 1995 
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Shirting Respnasc Curves wfih Extension - Pali (Rajasthan) Crop; Wheat 



0 20 40 60 

Fertiliser application (kg/ha) 

that after l')74-77 area under cereal crops infrastructural facilities, it is argued that the 
has declined by over 20 per cent while wc level of fertiliser use in such well endowed 
maintainthcratiooffertiliscrgoingtoccreals areas has reached the saturation point. The 
as constant. If appropriate adjustments are fall in the use efficiency of fertilisers in 
made in fertiliser consumption the derived India may therefore be attributed to over 
response for the last period is 2.0. This concentration ot fertilisers in the.se areas, 
simply shows a constancy of the response. Further growth in fertiliser consumption 
On the other hand, fertiliser responses for 


therefore shall have to be on rain«fed areas 
and in crops other than wheal and paddy. 

It is in this context that one would be 
interested in examining the behaviour of 
fertiliser responses in areas of better 
production environment and ureas which 
have yet to develop their potential fully. 
How have such regions as Punjab and better 
endowed areas of Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh performed since the 1970s? 

The term 'economic efficiency'" may be 
dis-aggreguted into (u) technical eflicicncy, 
and (b) allocative efficiency. A farm tor a 
system) is technical efficient if it operates 
on the production frontier. This is the 
potential frontier and may be estimated from 
experimental data. Allocative efficiency is 
measured in terms of divergence between 
marginal value product (MVP) ol an input 
and its normalise price. The ratio of MVP 
to the factor price is often referred to as the 
value to cost ratio (VCR). Values of VCR 
difl'crent from one arc indicativeof allocative 
inefficiency. Under the assumption of 
diminishing MPP value of VCR gicuter than 
one implies under use of the resource while 
VCR less than one indicates its over use. 

Causes oh Etonomk iNEHtt iENCiES 

Early interest in economic cftlciency 
centred on the question of whether small 
farmers of the third world were economically 
rational and price responsive. This question 
is no longer seriously debated. Rather, 
economic efficiency should tic viewed only 
as a standard by which to judge rc.source 
productivity against its potential. As such, 
interest nowcentreson system inefficiencies 
that cause resource productivity to fal I below 
its potential. These system inefficiencies. 


rice the area under which has remained Tabu. 7. Mabcinai. Phvsicai. pRoourTiviTv iYglo RtspoNsi-) or FeRrii.isER (N+P+K) at Mean 


constant since l974-77showaclearincrcase 


Level of Application (based on Linear Response FirNcriONl* 


from 1.4 to 5.3. Even if one presumes 


(Wheat) 


increasingly higher share going to rice, the 
derived rcspon.scs may not observe a 
decline. Howcvertluctuationsinthcderivcd 
demand coefficients for one or two triennia 
differences still leaves some doubt about 
their status. 

Ill 

Yield Response to Fertiliser Use 

M!CRo-l,Evi;i Analysis oh Irrigateo 
Wheat and Rut. 

A gradual shift in the growth of fertiliser 
consumption from arcus which have 
traditionally been major consumers of 
ferti User and are also the mainstay oi growth 
in foodgrain production in India to other 
areas where the level of fertiliser use is less, 
is now visualised by many. The former are 
the areas well endowed with irrigation and 


Year 

Disinct 

Variety 

MPP 

Mean Level of 
Fen Applicaliun 

1974-75 


Ainriisar 

HYV 

3.99 

99.18 


Kapurthala 

HYV 

2.13 

1 l().(X) 


Kapurthala 

HY* 

3.02 

108.23 


Hissar 

HYV 

6.64 

63 .39 


Chiiiorgarh 

HYV 

13 42 

53.18 

1976-77 

Jaipur 

HYV 

7.I6‘* 

45.89 


Hissar 

HYV 

4.43 

87.07 

1977-78 


ilissar 

HYV 

3.05** 

124,57 


Kapuilnala 

HYV 

2.29 

1.36 67 


Chiiiorgarh 

HYV 

6.34 

81.43 


Jaipur 

HYV 

10.13 

40..57 

1979-80 


Ambulu 

HYV 

3.77 

' 100.47 


Mxec * The second degree coefficients arc not slatiscally significant even at 20 per cent level 
though with expected signs in most cases. 

** .Shows Fcriili.<ier Yield Response Icm than combined response of Fertiliser and FYM 
after convening both to nuirienis. 
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FlcimE 16: Wheat Yieu> m Reunion to Rmtiusm Measuring Ectinomk' Ehtctentv from 

Punjab Field Data SpEcinfATioN of iuf. Minh-x 

AND THE Dat a 

One way of measuring inefficiency in 
fertiliser use is by computing the number of 
eases which are applying doses in excess of 
the fertiliser use where VCR is onc'^ This 
can be easily computed from a fertiliser 
response function of the second degree in 
fertiliser application with or without other 
variables. A general form ot such response 
function may be reprc.sented as 

Y = a + PF - 8F’ + c DM + d Hsi/c -t 
c Rn +fDmg + gIrr;P.5>0. Where, 

BM = Bulk manure, 

Hsixe = Si^e of holding. 

Rn = Tirtal rainfall. 

Dmg = Crop Damage, 

Irr = Whether irrigated.’' 

0.4 0.6 O.H I 1.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 2 2.2 2.4 2.6 2.8 

Fertiliser use IN+P+K) in Qt/ha We have relied mainly on data obtained 

from, (i> Experiments on cultivaivirs fields 
(ECF) of the All India Co-ordinated 

which may be both internal and external to than one simply because the fertiliser Agronomic Research Programme." (ii)co.st 

the farmer, and their relationship to the rccommendation(F^}ba.sedonexperimentul nfcultivationdata,(iii)highyieldingvarieties 

different categories of inefficiencies are or semi-experimental response functions programme (HYVP) evaluation data of tite 
.shown in Table 5. (R-l) arc adopted. 1970s and (iv) Monilonng-cum-evaluation 

Technical inefficiency due to inappropriate Similarly, allocative inefficiency may be .sample surveys ofthe Rajasthan Agriculture 
timing and method ofusing an input is likely the reason behind the observed technical Extension and Rc.search Ptojecl. The 

to reflect inadequate information and inefficiency when aggregate fertiliser samplingdesignofboththeECFdaiuiLswcll 

technical skills on the part of farmers, (N+P,0 ^-fK, 0) is used as the input (see Ali as the HYVP data develop estimates ut the 

although factors external to farmers, such as and Byertec I9()l:7 for the effect of such district level. The sample si/e tor HYVP 

untimely input supply, may he important in aggregation on technical versus allocative evaluation survey is between 70 to 90 both 

somecascs. Ailocativcerrorsmayalsoreflcct efficiency]. for high yielding and local varieties in each 

inadequate information and skills especially 



for the constrained case, but other factors 
such as ri,sk aversion, capital constraints, 
institutional constraints teg. tenancy), 
interdependence of production and 
consumption decisions in farm households, 
and failures in input markets arc also expected 
to play an important role, especially in 
determining scale errors. Many of these 
factors, such as input market failure.s, are 
exogenous to the farmer. I'hc failure to use 
even the most efficient technique of 
production due to inadequate information 
suggests that the cost to the individual farmer 
of acquiring better information is greater 
than the benefits because of failure in 
information markets. Hicrefore. the presence 
of inefficiency in resource use at the arm 
level is not inconsi.stent with the hypothesis 
of the rationality of small farmers. 

The two concepts of inefficiency arc not 
altogether independent and in practice one 
may be attributed to the other. Lowallocati ve 
efficiency due to over use of (say) fertilisers 
may in pan be due to high technical 
inefficiency. 

Thus in terms of Figure 3 below if the 
estimated response in a given farm situation 
is R-2. large number of farmers may be 
operating on the range where VCR is less 


Takli- 8: Makoinai. Physicai. PRurn'cnvirv (Yihi.i> Rcsfonse) oi Fi.K'nusFK (N-il’iK) at Mean 
L bVFJ. OF AfFUCATION (BASkH ON LiNFAK RlSPONSF FI'NI IKINI' 

(HYV Rice) 


Year 

Disinct 

, Season 

MPP of Total 

F N+P+K 

Mean Level 
Application 

1974-7.S 

His.sar 

X 

« 

8.49** 

71 56 


Karininagar 

Y 

3.88 

l(W,89 


Coiinhaioie 

Z 

.S.I2 

151.26 

1976-77 


Hissar 

X 

10.23 

98 41 


Amritsar 

X 

11.72** 

l()5.(>4 


Kapurthala 

X 

S.S8 

81 31 


Madurai 

X 

241 

131) SO 


Oiituor 

Y 

ll..‘)3 

58 .S9 


Guntur 

Y 

3 .'i3** 

84 71 


Madurai 

7. 

7..S7 

143,7V 

1977-78 


Amntsar 

X 

.S.3.S 

II8.KV 


Kapurthala 

X 

5.24 

128.84 


Guntur 

z 

2 21 

162 21 


Chitoor 

z 

2.95 

108 24 


Coimbatoie 

X 

1.18 

210.11 


Coimbatore 

z 

1 22 

189.77 


Madurai 

z 

2.43 

180 01 


Notes: * Theseconddegreecoefriciemsarcnuisialiscullysigniricanteven.il2npcrcenileveminugh 
with expected signs in most cases. 


** shows ^rtiliser Yield Response less than combined Fesp()n.se of lemliscr and FYM after 
converting both to nutrients. 
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CXffiltiMl'NIS ON cultivators riELOS 



We shall first report obscrvaiiuns on 
responses derived I'rom experiments on 
cultivationfields(semi-contn»llcddaia).ECF 
is one of the many components of the All 
India Co-ordinat^ Agronomic Research 
Programme (AICARP). It is designed to test 
the yield response to changes in varieties, 
irrigation levd and fertiliser application under 
field conditions. Not only the farmcrschoscn 
under ECF get the benefit of expert 
knowledge on the mode and timing of 
application of the fertilisers, such farmers 
may also interact with the experts on the 
other farming practices. To the extent such 
respomses are affected by these factors while 
most farmers using ferti li.scrs arc not aware 
of the right practices (in the beginning at 
lea.st). the latter's rcspon.se could be lower 
than the ECF/SFT (Vaidyanathaii 19781. it 
is in this context that the fertiliser responses 
derived from the ECF are considered as 
semi'controllcd. Such experiments are 
conducted with various nutrient combi¬ 
nations such as N„, N^P^. N^P^, 


dLstrict for a given year. However, since the 
ECF districts are clK>.sen to represent various 
agro-climatic regions in which they lie, such 
estimates may be valid fur their respective 
regions as well. The estimates ba.scd on the 
‘cost data' arc meant to represent either 
agro-climatic regions within a state or the 
state itself." 

Labour has not been used as a separate 
input in the above specification as most of 
the variables arc in the form of tasks 
performed and include labour in the 
performance of a task.'" The yield function 
for the ECF data docs not include variables 
other than fertiliser while those based on 
HYVP survey use most of these variables. 
Interaction terms corresponding to fertiliser 
and irrigation and fertiliser and FYM were 
initially put into the above spccitication but 
these were rarely found to be statistically 
significant. Hence the.se were dropped. The 
responses have been obtained at the mean 
level of the respective variables (other than 
fertilisers) included in the above 
specification. 

The yield response to fertiliser use (or 
fertiliser response) is the marginal physical 
product of fcrtili.ser and is defined as physical 
change in yield rale fur a unit change in 
fertiliser application. This is a declining 
function of the level of fertiliser application 
and may be obtained as the tirsi derivative 
of the yield function with rcspcci to fcrtili.ser. 
vix. (^25F: 0.8>O) The nugniiudc of the 
response coefficient depends on the two 
parameters, viz. p and 6. 0 leprescnts the 
linear component while 5 represents the 
quadratic component of the rcspon.se curve 


and shows its curvature. The four possiMe 
combinations of P and S ate ibown in 
Figure 4. A profitable level of fertiliser 
application depends on the value of these 
parameters. Thus, a zero value of 5 implies 
that fertilisers could be u.sed profitably in 
the entire range of application it p exceeds 
the relative price of fertiliser. A low value 
of 6 also extends the use of profitable 
application while a high value restricts it. 
We shall nut discuss in the following analysis 
the intercept of the yield function. 


...etc. so that it is possible to derive yield 
response to Nilrogen(N) for various levels 
of pbesphatic(P) and potassic(K) nutrients. 
Similarly, a yield respon.se to phosphatic 
fertilisers could be obtained furvariuus levels 
of N and K. 

Estimates of yield response functions fur 
various agro-climatic zonesuf India for major 
crops using fertilisers are provided by 
CAROS (1990). The yield response functions 
are estimated, primarily, to work out fertiliser 
requirement for additional yield over control 


TABLL V: Ptm i-NTAOfc OK Farmers Using Fertilisers Beyono the Okiimai. i VCR< I) 

(Wheal) 


Year/Disirici 

1 

Varicly 

2 

txvel of FCitiiii.ser 
Application 

MPP 

5 

Applicalion Higher Than 
the Optimal (Per Cent) 


Mean 

Opiimal 

4 

0-10 

6 

If 1-20 

7 

20-40 

8 

>40 

9 

1974-75 









Cbillorgarh 

20 

2.5 

70 

10.0 

- 

10 

- 

- 

Hissar 

t2 

32 

91 

13.2 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Amrilsar 

HY» 

99 

94 

4.7 


- 

- 

44 


HYV 

91 

165 

6.0 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1976-77 









Chiiiorgarh 

20 

32 

.50 

5.5 

- 

28 

- 

- 


26 

82 

251 

6.6 

3 





HYV 

8.5 

243 

6 0 

- 

6 

- 


Ambala 

27 

59 

86 

8.0 

- 

17 

- 

- 


.51 

50 

60 

11.2 

- 

6 

- 



HYV 

60 

KM) 

9.2 


13 

_ 

- 

Jullundhar 

HYV* 

104 

119 

5.4 

- 

- 

37 

- 


Notes- HY .Shows differeni high yielding varieties 
HYV* Shows all Ihe high yielding varieties 
Var . Varieiy. M : Mean level of fertiliser applicalion 
O .Optimum level of fertiliser applicalion 

Oui of t4 disinci of Raiasihan. Haryana, Punjab. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
of years l‘•74•75. 1976-77.1977-78.1979-80, for crops wheal and rice. 2.^ disiricis 
showed significant number of farmers using fertilisers beyond ihe optimal. 
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fiiWfFereiU agro-climatic regions and do not 
xiver most of the dimensions of fertiliser 
jse discussed here. Such functions have 
)een estimated for three time points, viz. 
early’, ‘middle’ and ‘recent’.Thetimepoints 
early’ and ‘recent* refer to the six-year 
jcriods of 1968-74 and 1980-86. The 
Ktimates are generated by using all the 
»pcrtments conducted on a crop during six 
^ears in a given agro-climatic zone to 
diminate weather induced fluctuations. The 
rerttli-ser use refers to the nutrient application 
jf N, PjO, and K^O in the ratio of 2:1:1, 
: g. N„,P„K„. N^P^K,.. N„,P^,K„. etc. As 
ihown in Table 11, in must of the cases 
;hc responses are superior when fertilisers 
ve us^ in combinations of N, P and K 
instead of pure nitrogenous fertilisers. Yet. 
.he 2:1:1 ratio may not give the maximum 
Fertiliser productivity as this depends 
Tiore on the nutrient balance in the soil. 
Fhc farmers, who have a free choice of the 
SPK ratio or have exact knowledge of the 
tutrieni deficiency in the soil may actually 
;et higher productivity in the conditions 
jndcr which such experiments are 
:onducted. 

Table 6 shows marginal physical 
productivity (MPP) of tertili.scr use at 
iifferent levels of application for irrigated 
ivheat and irrigated rice in major crop 
growing zones. It may be observed that 
xsponscs derived from KCF data arc fairly 
ngh even at high levels of application. 
Besides, curvature in rcspon.sc curves based 
>n ECF data is small implying thereby that 
fertiliser could be profitably used at levels 
i.s high as 300 k^ha. in better endowed 
rrcas. In irrigated ricc(kharif) for example, 
he yield responses at 240 kg/ha is more 
han 5 kg/ha of nutrient both during 1968- 
74 and 1980-86 in most of the cases. 
Amongst the major rice (khariO growing 
treas, the yield response to fertiliser use 
tas increased in less developed regions, 
viz, middle Gangctic plains (region IV) 
md eastern plateau (region VII) while in 
he developed region such responses have 
marginally declined. 

In wheat also yield response to fertiliser 
JSC during both the periods exceeds S 
cg/ha of nutrient at 240 kg of application, 
put the respumses have generally improved 
luring 1980-86 period as compared to 
1968-74 (Table 6, also sec Figures 5 to 10). 

ReSUL)^ from UNt ONTROl.LED DaTA 

Responses under the actual field conditions 
ue obtained from two sources. The middle 
period (1974-80) yield responses arc deri ved 
From experiments conducted in actual field 
:ondition (uncontrolled data from High 
Yielding Varieties Programme Evaluation 
Survey) for which primary data were made 
ivailable by the lASRI. 


The recent period responses are based on 
the CACP data drawn from the Compre¬ 
hensive Scheme of Cost of Cultivation for 
the period 1980-84. and derived from the 
estimated response equations in the study 
conducted by the Centre for Agricultural 
and Rural Development Studies (CARDS), 
discu.ssed above. 

HYVP Evaluation Survey of the 1970s: 
The high efficiency of lcrtiliscru.se obtained 
from the ECF data discussed above is not 
observed during the 1970$ under field 
conditions. The middle period (1974-80) 
yield responses obtained from experiments 
conducted in actual field conditions are very 
low in comparison to the responses. 
Tables 7 to 10 summarise such results for 
paddy and wheat crops respectively. 

In many cases the coefficient corre.spond- 
ing to the quadratic component of fertilisers 
wa.s found to be .statistically insignificant 
even at 30 per cent level, tn all such cases 
this component was dropped under the 
assumption that within the available data 
range on fertiliser use the responses arc 
linear. We shall first discuss these respon.ses 
(based on linear specification) before 
pa.ssing on to response functions of the 
.second degree. 


It may be observed from Table 7 that ihesi 
responses, in general, decline with an increasi 
in the level of application across differen 
regions or districts. This i.s clear from tin 
wheat results in the north India. Thus, at lev 
levels of application of 40 kg/lia (1977-78 
and 53 kg/ha Jaipur and Chittor (Raju.sthan 
observe responses as high as 10 and I. 
respectively. Kapurthala (Punjab) on th< 
other hand, ob.scrvcs a rcspon.sc ot 2.1. 
(1974-75) and 2.29 (1977-78) at mean level 
of 108 kg and 137 kg ofnutrients per hectare 
Hissar di strict of Haryana observes a respotis 
of 6.64 at 63 kg (1974-75), 4.43 at 87 k; 
(1976-77) and 3.05 at 124.57 kg <1977-78: 
The neighbouring district ol Amhal 
observes a response ratio of 3.8 at l(X) kg 
ha. These points neatly lit intoadiminishin. 
MPP curve. The points appear to b 
representing the same response curve ucios 
various locations [fordetai is see Vidya .Saga 
1994:41 ]. ’Hiis also shows that res|n>nses ai 
pour even at around 100 kg of fcrtili.se 
applicaiion. F'urthcr increase in applicaiio 
critically depends on increasing the .us 
efficiency of fertiliser. 

Similarly. in paddy (Table 8), the ie.s|H>nsc 
were as low as 1.2 m Coimbatore diirin 
1977-78. This corresponds to a level c 


Tablf: IO Pcrcent/ge of Farmers U.sino pERriLiscKs hf.yonu riii; Oftimai (V(’K<1) 

(Paddy) 


l,evcl of Fenili.ser Apphcutiim Higher Than 


Year/ 


Appliciiiion 




the Optimal (Per Cent) 


L>istricl. 

Scason/Variety 

Mean 

Optimal 

MPP 

0-10 10-20 

20-40 

>4 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


l( 

1974-75 

Coimbatore 

X 

HYV* 

174 

.307 

6.1 

7 




Guntur 

Y 

01 

68 

75 

4.6 

- 

- 

- 

4( 

Aninisar 

X 

HYV 

109 

15.3 

11.9 

- 

- 

25 


Kapurthala 

X 

HYV 

89 

244 

II.1 


2 



Hissar 

X 

10 

60 

82 

56 


- 

20 

2( 

1976-77 

Coimbatore 

X 

HYV* 

194 

251 

4.4 



21 


Madurai 

X 

HYV* 

ni 

193 

5.) 





Guntur 

Y 

04 

112 

105 

2.8 



- 

5* 

Chitoor 

Y 

(H 

105 

lot) 

2.9 



36 


Kantnnagar 

Y 

04 

10.5 

83 

1 K 

- 



7( 

Chitoor 

Z 

16 

1.37 

120 

0.8 

- 

- 


li 



HYV 

1.30 

III 

2.1 

- 


25 

5| 

Guntur 

Z 

01 

78 

92 

4.9 

- 

- 

- 

4( 

Karimnagar 

Z 

IS 

121 

67 

1.7 


- 

- 

8: 

Coimbatore 

Z 

81 

187 

118 

l.l 

- 



9-1 



HYV* 

175 

205 

3.6 



24 

- 

Madurai 

Z 

09 

190 

396 

4.9 

2 



- 

1977-78 

Guntur 

Y 

04 

88 

86 

3.6 




4': 



HYV* 

107 

119 

- 

- 

- 

37 


Karimnagar 

Y 

04 

102 

115 

67 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Karinmagor 

Z 

01 

88 

74 

2.2 


- 


5" 

Coimbatore 

Z 

04 

198 

18.5 

2.4 

- 



51 



HYV* 

190 

116 

0.9 




8‘1 

Hissar 

X 

02 

90 

191 

15 4 

4 

- 


- 

Jullundhar 

X 

HYV 

no 

185 

12.0 

4 





Notes: Var : Variety, M : Mean level of fertiliser application. 

O :Optiiiiuin level of feitiiiscr application. 

MPP 'Marginal Physical Product (yield response: at the mean level 
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application of 210 kg in kharif-rice and IW) 
kg in summer rice. Generally, in most of (he 
traditional paddy growing southern districts, 
where the level of application was high very 
low responses were «>bscrved. The only 
CKception was Chitmir (wiiuer-ncc) where 
a response of II.5 was observed 
corresponding to a low level of application 
oi S‘> kg. On the other hand, in new areas 
ol the north-west India the resiKinses were 
generally high. However unlike wheat, these 
points do not show to he reoresenting the 
.same MPF curve. But it the poinl.s 
rcprc.scnting north Indian rice di.striets arc 
removed from the rice set. the remaining 
points lit into a liiteai or a quaiiralic MPP 
curve fairly well | Vidya Sugar 1994:421. At 
least two leriiliscr response surfaces ate 
represented by the district level MPPs in 
rice, each representing the rice growing areas 
ol the north and the south. 

His.sar (Haryana) and Amritsar (Punjab) 
in 197b-77 was 10.2 and 11 7corresponding 
to 9X kg and 10.5 kg ol application 
respectively. In 1977-78 however, the 
responses both in Kapurthalu and Amritsar 
districts of Punjab were low at 5 ^ 
corresponding respectively to a level of 
application of I l9Kgand 129 kgot nutrients 

Tables 9 and 10 summarise such results 
for some of the important paddy and wheal 
growing districts of India respectively. This 
also shows value ol rcspon.se al the mean 
level of application which may be coinpuied 
to the linear responses discussed earlier. It 
may be observed that in wheat, the responses 
exceed 10 when the mean rale of application 
is around M) kg or lower. This is the case¬ 
in wheal, with Chitiorgarh (Rajasthan) and 
Hissai (Haryana) in 1974-75 and Ambula 
(Haryana) in 1976-77. On the other hand 
responses are low corresponding even to 
modcralely high doses. However, in most 
ol the cases thc.se responses exceed 5. 

.Similarly, in paddy also, in traditional 
paddy growing soulhem dislricis of Andhra 
Pradesh andTaniil Nadu show poor response 
which corresponds to iairly high level of 
fertiliser application. In most ol the new 
arcasnfPunjah and Haryana, where fertiliser 
application rates are around half of the 
corresponding rates in sviuth tliese responses 
are high. 

In most of the dislricis of Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu, often the profitable level 
of fertiliser application falls tar short of the 
average level of application. This implies 
that most of the farmers were applying 
fertil i.scr doses in excess ot the economically 
viable do.scs in such areas. For example, in 
all the three districts nt Andhra Pradesh in 
1976-77 |winlcr(Y) and summer (Z) riccj 
optimum doses were less than the mean level 
of application. Between 50 and 94 per cent 
of the farmers in thc.se areas were applying 
fertiliser doses. 40 per cent or abtive, higher 


than the economic dose. This would happen 
even where the optimum tie.s very near to 
the mean level. This phenomenon is also 
seen in Puniuh and Haryana but there Ihe 
proportion of cultivators applying doses in 
excess ol Ihe optimum is very small in 
paddy The responses are generally higher 
in wheal than in paddy. 

T/ie Cn.slofCulin'tilimDaiaforihe l9H()s: 
As against the very low curvaiiirc ohscised 
with RC'Fdata, the respon.se curves obtained 
tn>m uncontrolled data (both HYVP and 
Cost duia) have either sharp curvature with 
high linear response or low linear response 
(curves II and III of Figure 4). The deiails 
are shown in Table 11. Often the linear 
component ofthe.se curves is high— mostly 
higher than the F.C'F curves. But. a very high 
quadratic coefticient makes these responses 
fall sharply. In region VI, for example, the 
linear componcnl of the response curve is 
a.s high as 25.6 for the cost data as ug.iiii.st 
9.98 tor EC'F data during the early I98(ls 
Similarly, in another agriculturally advanccii 
rcgionXIU'oastat.4ndhra).Usvaiueis 17 92 
for the cost data as against 8 27 for ECFdata 
ol the 1980s. However, a strong quadratic 
component makes llie (wo rc.spon.se.s equal 
in Ihe range of leriiliscr application ot 1.80 
lo 2 00 Qi/ha Alter this ihc responses based 
on cost data sharply decline. 

The relalive perlorinunce of tcrtiliser 
response on cultivators' fields may be .seen 
in Figures 5 lo 11, which compare KCF 
responses to rcspon.scs bascil on cost dui.i 
(see Table 9) 

In well endowed regions, vi/., Punjab and 
Haryana (region-VI) on (he one hand and 
cousial Andhra and coastal Tamil Nadu 
(region XI) on (heother, thcre.sponses derived 
Irom (he cost data arc as gixid as the ECF 


t«.sponses within the range of cultivators' 
fertiliser application. This is true hiMh for 
irrigated rice and irrigated wheal. Indeed, at 
the lower application rates the responses 
from cost data are much higher than the 
responsc.s derived from BCFiiata. However, 
within a short range heyund this mean level 


TahlI'. 12' CoMPOsirb Y akusticss or 
Auditional Pkodi'Ciiiin (Kisponsi. Ratio) 
IKOM rui; list or Fi-riii.isf.«* 




N,., 


Khanf Rice 

'Andhra Frudesh 

10.9 

127 


Bihur 

14 1 

180 


Kurnulaka 

10 8 

17.7 


Madhya Pradesh 

9 0 

15 ) 


Tamil Nadu 

9.S 

i20 

Rabi Rice 

Andhra Pradesh 

10.1 

12.8 


Karnataka 

126 

17.5 


Tamil Nadu 

9.0 

126 

Wheal 

Bihar 

I2..t 

I.V9 


tiaryana 

12 9 

1.5 2 


Punjab 

10.9 

15 4 


Ullar Pruilcsli 

1 1.4 

16 4 


Nolr. 1 . ^ Busedun ECFol AK'ARP l‘J67.7<>. 


To c.stiin:ilc the average yardstick for 
a given level ot fcrliliscr dose ihe 
average response lor the disuici froiii 
all ilic Inals in the disiiicl in a year 
was oblaineil The average res|>oiisc 
over the years was taken .is the 
rcspon.se for ihe disiriel lor esiiina'iiig 
the yardstick The esiiiuare lor the 
.stale wa.s then caleulaled by .iveragiiig 
(he yardsticks over all (he dislricis 
wiihin Ihe .stale 

Snurre: LceluvaliCR.ind.SK Hapal.'Yardsliek 
of Aildilionul Crop Piodiiclion, Origin 
and l>e\elopinenl'. in l*reiii Naruin cl 
al 'Souvenir Volume of lASKI New 
Delhi, released on the ovc,isioii of 
ICAR Golden Jubilee 11929-79)’ 


TAHi.r. 11 Li.si'ak and kJi'AiiKAiu Comi-oni-nts or nil-- PiivsiCAL Rispon.sf Functions Dfri'/io 
Fi<o.m HYVP 11977-81)). Cosi 1)981-84) a,no ECF 11980-86) Data 


Crop 

Region 


Type of Dala 



HYVP*» 

Cost 

ECF 

Rice 

IV (middle GiUigelic) 

Linear 

17.4 

8.59 

8.27 



Quadratic 

6.7 

1 9b 

1.55 



Ratio 

2.60 

(28 

6 22 


VI (Punjab and 

l.muur 

14.6.5 

25.57 

9.98 


Haryana) 

Quadratic 

2 15 

4 92 

0495 



Ratio 

6.80 

5.20 

20 16 


XI (coastal Andhra) 

Linear 

6 15 

17 92 

8 27 



Quadratic 

1 40 

.5(W 

0.625 



Ratio 

4.58 

5.80 

1.5.25 

Wheat 

tv (middle Gangclic) 

Linear 

11 5 

5.9(1 

II 94 



(Quadratic 

4 40 

1.02 

2 55 



Rulio 

261 

.5 88 

5.08 


VI (Punjab and 

Linear 

10.65 

871 

11.06 


Haryana) 

Quadratic 

2.86 

0.95 

1 08 



Ratio 

.5.72 

9.17 

10.24 


Noif ** ThcHYVPa‘.spon.sccoefficicnts.inrice(Khari0.relertoHissar(regiun-VI)-HYvariciy 02 
pooled lor the years 1976-77,77-78 and 1979-80,Cuntur(Kogiun Xl)-all HYV for Ihc year 
1976-77 and Mongher forthc year 1977-78. The corresponding flguies foi Mongher dunng 
1976 77 aic I6.7.S. 6 0 and 2 8 respectively. In wheat Ihc reference districts are Ambata 
(1977-80) and .Saran (1977-78) respectively for Ihc regions VI and IV. 

Sourt f. Coinpuied from Tables 6 lo 9. 
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of fertiliser application the response 
coefficient sharply declines due to the strong 
curvature in case of cost data. This makes 
the cultivators of the two agricultural regions 
efficient within the range of their application 
levels. 

Comparing ‘cost of cultivation’ fertiliser 
responses with ECF responses is similar to 
estimating technical efficiency of a 
production environment by estimating 
production function from experimental data. 
The fact that experiments ate conducted on 
farmers fields with some of the variables left 
un-controlled ensures that this ‘engineering 
response’ function is representative of the 
farmers' conditions. 

llie price of 1 kg nitrogen i n term of paddy 
varies between 3.4 kg to 4.4 kg during the 
early l98Us. In the case of wheal it varies 
between 3 kg to 3.6 kg. Therefore, the optimal 
level of fertiliser application in paddy would 
be 2.2 Qt of nutrients in region VI and 2.2S 
Qt of nutrients in region XI. The average 
level of Icrlili.scr application during the early 
1980.S is 160 kg in wheat ( 1983-K4) and 213 
kg in paddy (1982-83) in Punjab (cost of 
cultivation data). At this level of application 
the response ratio in wheat would be S.7 
(cost data) in the region Vi. In paddy the 
corrc.sponding figure is 4.61. The average 
farmer would, therefore, be just near the 
optimal point. Any further increase in 
fertiliscrconsumption.insuehcircuin.sianccs, 
could either be due to an increase in its use 
efficiency or an increase in the price of 
foodgrains relative to fcrtili.scrs. While we 
do not have later information on the use 
efficiency of fcrtili.scrs, the relative price of 
fcriili,scrs certainly has declined. This might 
have contributed to a still higher level of 
consumption. 

1’hc same caniuu he said about the less 
developed agricultuial regions such as 
Gangetic plains (see Figure 6). Here the 
responses generated from the cost data arc 
far below those generated from ECF data. 
In wheat for example, the responses derived 
from cost data during (I980-84) for the 
region iV (middle Gangetic) and region V 
(upper Gangetic) are far below these derived 
for region VI (Punjab and Haryana). The 
range of prontablc application in the Punjab 
region is 274 kg as again.st 153 kg in region 
V and only 45 kg in middle Gangetic region 
IV. f igure 12 compares responses generated 
from the eu.st data alone in various agro- 
cltmatic r&gions. 

Figures 7 and 8 show response curves for 
the agro-climatic regions VI and XI during 
1970s (HYV evaluation survey) and 1980s 
(ECF and cost of cultivation data). The 
response curves derived from the 
uncontrolled data during the 1970s (H Y VP) 
have considerably improved in the.se regions 
during the 1980s (cost data). However, the 
shift in the response curves which is visible 


for these agriculturally advanced regions of 
the country is not visible in other regions. 

It is observed earlier that the curvutuic in 
response curves obtained from unconirelled 
data of the HY VP evaluation survey is high 
during the 1970s. This sharpness seems to 
have diluted during the l9K0s. at least tn 
some regions. The uncontrolled data ol the 
comprehensive scheme analysed for the early 
I98()s shows a higher range of profituhlc 
application both in wheal and in paddy in 
agro-ciimatic region VI. Similarly, the 
responses corresponding to the agro-climulic 
region XI for paddy show a higher range of 
protiiablc application. These arc the two 
regions where new technology unik rtHits. 
These arc the regions which have gamed 
maximum experience in the use of .sccd- 
fertiliscr technology and which were the 
highest con.sumers of fertiliser in India 
ever since large-.scalc nse of tcnihscrs on 
field crops took place, it may be for this 
rca.son that these ureas learnt from their 
experience and gradually improved ihcir 
use ctficicncy ” This point is further 
discussed in Section IV. 

Ni.TRII-INT iMBAIJSNtl-. 

This also raises questions us to why the 
curvature of response curve under 
uncontrolled conditions is high. One ot the 
probable reasons for this appears to he the 
imbalance in fertiliser application The liCF 
rcspon.se liave been obtained by using the 
three nutrients in the ratio of 2' I; I. 'i'hc cost 
of cultivation data does not show any such 
ratioin which nutrients arc applied. However, 
the overall consumption patterns during 
khurif indicates the three nutrients arc u.scd 
in the ratio of 16:4:1. Table 12 clearly shows 
the inipoiiancc of balanced application on 


the basis of ECF data. The response to the 
application of 120 kg of nitrogen alone is 
Ic.ss than the composite re.spon.se obluined 
by applying it incombinalion with phosphatic 
and potassic fertilisers. Thus the pure 
response of nitrogen, in kharif rice, at 120 
kg of application is 9,9.5 and 10..‘i as against 
15.3, 12 and 17.7 rc.speclivcly when .same 
quantity of nutrients are applied either at 
in Madhya Pradesh. 
Tamil Nadu and Kurnaiaka. .Similar 
observations may be noted for rabi rice and 
wheal. In Punjab, for example, the wheat 
response is 10.9 at N,,„ as against 15.4 at 
N,„|.P,„. The imbalance in feitiliscr 
appiicultnn could iheictoic. he an iniporiuni 
cau.se of the sharp curvature in respon.se 
curves derived under aciuul field condiiions. 

The hypothesis is suppoiied by the 
evidence of HYV evaluation survey data oi 
llic 1970s. An analysis ol the ies|M)n.ses of 
individual nutriems. vi/, N. P,0. and K.t) 
confirms the inibalunce in niitrieni 
application. Tables 13 and 14 .shows such 
rcspon.scs at the mean level of applicjlioii 
ol N and P lor rice and wheal crops. In 
Amritsar (HYV ricc, 1974-75) the fcililiser 
respon.se at tlie mean level of 109 kg of N 
and lOkgofPwas l()9aiHl30.()rosf»cetively. 
In Kapurthaia (Punjab) the two res|x)nses 
arc 8.7 and 14,5 for N and P respecitvely. 
Similarly.in Kapurthaia in 1976-77 tcriihscr 
response of N is only 4.K at 68 kg while that 
of P is 15.4 at 15 kg. Indeed in .several eases 
response ol P is insignifieaiu al moilcralcly 
high level. Similar i.s the ea.se in wheat 
(Table 14). In His.sai. for example, the 
fertiliser response ol N (variety 27) at 52 
kg, 63 kg and 62 kg is 4 I. 5.0 and 6.5 
respectively during 1974-75. 197(v77 and 
1977-78. Corresponding figures for P are 
15.4 kg. 25.3 kg and 14.4 kg at 6 kg 


Tabu. 13: Makuinal Physical pRoni'iTivnv or N ano P in TRANs-CiANra rii Kkcao.N VI 

(PuNiAii AND Haryana) 

(Paddy) 


Year/ 



Mareinal 

Mean La-vcI ol 

Disiriet 

Variety 

Physical Product 

N P 

N 

Appheuliun 

P 

l974-7.‘5 

Amritsar 

HYV 

10.9 

.30.6 

109 

10 • 

Kapurthaia 

01 

8,7 

16.3 

75 

36 


HYV 

8.7 

14 5 

72 

31 

Hissar 

HYV 

III 

11.7 

63 

8 


09 

10 5 

15 I 

43 

1 

1976-77 

Kapurthaia 

01 

4.8 

15.4 

68 

15 

Hissar 

HYV 

ll.l 

10.7 

8.3 

to 


01 

86 

13.1 

85 

K 


06 

l.3..t 

26.8 

51 

s 

1977-78 

Amritsar 

HYV 

0 0 

12.2 

94 

22 


02 

9.9 

I4.I 

90 

24 

Hissar 

01 

8 1 

16.2 

78 

18 

1979-80 

Hissar 

02 

.5.7 

11.7 

82 

21 


04 

66 

12 1 

46 

9 
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respectively during the three years [also see, 
Biswas 1991: Biswas and Benbi 1989 and 
Panda and Sahoo I989|. 

Alternately, one may kwk for the response 
functions with hulk manure, which is more 
balanced in Us com{>o!.ition, added to fcrtiliscr 
consumption after converting it to the 
nuinenis.'" Two different observations may 
he made from the re-estimated respon.se 
curves. In Punjab and I laryana the combined 
response curve simply coincides with the 
fertiliser alone response curve. This implies 
that a quintal of the bulk manure substitutes 
for one kg of inorganic nutrients and the 
conversion ratios are approximately correct. "* 
This, however, is not the case with the re- 
c.stimated respun.se curves of rice in the 
peninsular India. The curves simply shift 
horizontally, implying thereby that more 
nutrients arc needed to attain the .same level 
ol productivity (Figures l.^und l4)|al.sosce 
Nambiar el al I989|. 

The problem is much more serious, 
however, in areas of low fertiliser 
consumption, with low responses. Pali in 
Rajasthan is a typical ea.se of this, where 
throughout the 1980s-'' the fertiliser 
application rales were low in a low response 
regime. 

It is in this context that one brings forth 
the imporiancc of extension programme in 
improving the clficicncy of fcrtili.ser use. 
Figure I S shows a gradual impiovcrnent m 
fcrtili.scr response curves during ihe 1980s 
in Pall. Now that most of ihe stales have an 
extensive extension machinery, this .source 
may be properly utilised to make a more 
efficient use of Icrtili.ser. 

Lastly, It would be interesting to refer 
back to the que.stion of using bulk manures 
either as a .supplement oi as a substitute ot 
chemical fciitliseis. Referringtolhcrespun.se 
lunetions of‘leriili.scrs alone’ and ‘feriih.scrs 
plus manures' it may bs- argued that one 
quintal ol manure could he a good substitute 
for one kg ol chemical fertilisers and its u.sc 
may be pnrmoied as an environmentally 
benign attcrnaiivc lo chemical fertilisers. 
However, two factors must be coiisideied 
while going for such an option. The first 
factor is iho availability ol manures to replace 
the quantum of fertilisers being used now. 
With ihc type of changes in the compo.silion 
ot crops, particularly in north India, and with 
the rcpiaecnicni ot aniiiiais by machines the 
availability of bulk manures may not be able 
to meet the incicasing requirements of 
nutrients. The 1974-7^ data on wheat, of the 
HYVPevaluaiion survey. fur example, shows 
an average consumption ol 39 qi and .11 qt 
of bulk manure as against 107 kg and 98 
kg of chemical fertilisers (nutnentsj in 
Jalandhar and Patiala ie.siH.'ciivel>. This 
implies that nearly 25 per cent of the nulticnis 
were obiained ftotn organic manures. In 
1987-88. consumption of m.inurcs in wheat 
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lit Punjab is reported to be 8 qt as against 
183 kg of chemical fertilisers (cost of 
cultivation chua). Thi.s implies that less than 
5*pcr cent of nutrients were obtained from 
organic manure in 1987-88. This may happen 
due to a number of factors such as the 
relative price of alternative sources of 
nutrients, cost of application, etc. Even if 
one assumes that the tmal volume of the 
available hulk manure remains the same, 
the ratio of nutrients derived from organic 
manures to chemical fertilisers must have 
gone down, in short, in view of the 
increasing demand for nutrients and limited 
availability of farm yard manures, manures 
may not completely substitute for fcrtili.ser. 
The avuiluhility of cheap fertiliser (the 
leriiliscr prices have remained largely 
constant over a decade now implying 
thereby a continuous decline in retaiive 
priccsof fertilisers) might be another factor 
responsible for a continuous decline in the 
share of manures in total application of 
nuiricn's. 

Ever since Grewal and Rangi (1983) 
brought to focus the negative environmental 
impact of ovci-fertilisation in Punjab, thi.s 
aspect has drawn more than due attention. 
However, often, researchers arc interpreting 
data wrongly to show that the farmers arc 
increasingly using more than the 
recommended doses of fertilisers. Indcr Pal 
Singh, Ciicwal and Sankhayan (1992). for 
example, conclude 

1'he adoption level of fertiliser has been on 

Ihe increase in Punjab. The per cent of the 

furii icrs usi ng ferti I i scr do.ses higher than Ihc 

recommended level increased from 22 per 


cent during 1981-82 to 62 per cent during 
1987-88. A tendency towards over use of 
this costly resource i.s more out of ignorance. 
The use of fertilisers has crossed the limits 
dictated by the economic calculus as the 
investment in fertilisers does not pay for its 
cost even at the state level. This is evident 
from the body of their Table 3 that the 
cumulative per cent offarms using fertilisers 
nutrients up to IIU kg/ha declined from 
23.11 during 1981-82 to 10.37 during 198.5- 
86 and then to 8.8S |)er cent during 1987- 
88. Whereas, those using higher doses of 
fertilisers than the recommended level of 
187.5 kg per hectare increased from 22 per 
cent to 40 percent and then to 62 per cent 
during the samejieriod. A critical evaluation 
of the yield level vis-a-vis the fcrtilisei use 
during different years indicated that the yield 
levels have not increased in proportion to 
Ihe use of fertilisers. Thi.s shows that the 
irrationality in fertiliser u.se in Punjab has 
increased over the years. 

However, an examination of their Table 3 
(Appendix Table A-1) clearly shows that 
re.sponse curves are not only shifiing but 
also rotating upwards. This makes a one 
point recommended dose irrelcvani and the 
farmers would in fact he wiser to increase 
fertiliser use for optimising their profits 
(Figure 16 below). 

This comes out very succinctly from the 
data given m amithcr paper on wheat in 
Punjab. Table 3 of Bui el al (1992) show 
that the pro)'tt maximising levels of fcrtili.ser 
use increase from 95 to 241; 27 to 435 and 
57 to 238 kgs per hectare respectively in 
/.one I, 2 one HI and over all zone.s from 
1980-81 to 1990-91. 


Tabi-I- 14- Makoinal Physicai. Prodi'Ctivity oi- N and P in TKANS-GANiitiir Rfcians VI 

(Punjab and Haryana) 

(Wheat) 




Marginal 

I'hysical Product 

Mean Level of 
Applicuiiun 


Variety 

N 

P 

N 

P 

1974-7*! 

Ainnisur 

M 

15 9 

11.9 

85 

15 

Kupurtliula 

11 

7.2 

14.4 

38 

5 

Hissur 

HYV 

6.4 

8,0 

.56 

6 


26 

14.2 

36.7 

65 

5 


27 

4.1 

15.4 

52 

s 

1976-77 

Anirilsur 

HYV 

3.2 

5.6 

64 

21 

Hissur 

HYV 

4.8 

8.5 

70 

1.3 


27 

5.0 

25.3 

63 

8 

1977 78 

Kupiirthala 

HYV 

.‘i.2 

0.0 

82 

43 



3.1 

0.0 

79 

40 

Hissar 

27 

6.5 

14.4 

62 

6 


37 

13.3 

38.0 

76 

18 

1979-80 

Ainbala 

HYV 

8.1 

0.0 

73 

27 


.31 

3.1 

15.8 

46 

12 


40 

8.7 

0.0 

69 

27 

Hissar 

HYV 

5.9 

12.2 

76 

29 


26 

6.9 

9.4 

79 

26 


37 

4.4 

17.8 

74 

30 
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- How Should Fertiliser Use 
Eflidency Improve 

The observation on the improvement in 
fertiliser productivity in the hater endowed 
regions of the north-west India on the one 
hand, and the coastal belt of Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu on the other, has signiHcant 
policy implications. But before that, how 
have these regions been successful in 
Incrcasingfcitiliserproductivitywhileoihers 
have not? Since most of the available 
literature on factor productivity in India, in 
general, and in these areas in particular 
emphasises decline in fertiliser productivity 
due to over-fertilisation, search for an 
explanation and evidence supporting the 
above would be futile. Indeed at the back 
af all these pessimistic observations of 
declining fertiliser productivity lies the 
assumption that farmers were always on the 
sfricicncy frontier and throughout moved 
along this frontier while increasing fertili.ser 
application during last three decades. This, 
Ignores the possibility of moving towards 
sfncicncy frontier fiom within it during the 
initial phases of ineffcicncy. 

We start our explanation by emphasising 
Lhat farmers were never on the efilciency 
frontier initially and a shift from the realised 
inefficient production surface to more 
.rfficient pnxluction surface did lake place 
in secure production environments. 

A fertiliser response curve may shift 
vertically and rotate higher if better seed 
varieties arc continuously available to the 
farmers who adopt thc.se varieties and at (he 
tame time learn to uptimisothe yield potential 
if lhe.se varieties. On the other hand, a 
'caliscd inefficient rcspon.se surface may 
thift and rotate by increased understanding 
jf the new technology through extension 
:rfons and through trial and error by the 
farmers thc.m.selves. 

It is possible that the improvement in 
fertiliser responses in region VI (Punjab and 
hiaryana) is the result ot varietal 
mprovements caused by continuous research 
:fforts in this area. This is no doubt a stn>ng 
irgument. Continuous improvement of 
varieties is not only necessary id shift 
production surface upwards, it is necc.ssary 
!ven to maintain the earlier levels. Evolving 
nseci and disease bio-types in the existing 
varieties make it imperative iu continuously 
idopt new varieties. Otherwise, the 
productivity may decline over time due to 
lepleiiun of soil nutrients or pest build up 
n intensive cropping systems [Winkelman 
I987|. This comes out sharply from the 
inalysis of Flinn et al (1983). who observe 
I continuous decline in the yield of IR-8 
»nce its introduction in t968 at the rate of 
}. I Sm(/ha/year in the wet season and twice 
his amount in the dry .season on the 


experimental farins of IRRI. The declining 
yields are implied to be consequences of a 
build upof soil toxicity - a resultof irrigation 
with alkaline high borate water. Theinten.si vc 
cropping of rice ...also probably contributed 
to build up of insects and diseases. While 
authors mention, as probable causes of 
decline, zinc deficiency or boron toxicity as 
well as build up of the pests which the 
variety is susceptible to, they do not analy.se 
theirresults in terms of the nutrient imbalance. 
This imbalance in the nutrients may al.so 
have contributed to this decline.^' 

Whether it was the new varieties or the 
fertiliser and other management practices 
that shifts the fertiliser rcspon.se curves 
upwards in region VI, region XI orciscwhcrc, 
may be examined from the responses 
generated from the ECF data for the period 
1968-74 and for 1980-86. 

The process of evol ving new .seed varieties 
in Punjab and Haryana has been more 
successful than el.scwhcrc. Whether or not 
the new seeds were able to push up the 
production surface underthescmi-conlrollcd 
field conditions (ECF) can he ob.scrvcd from 
Figure.s .*> and 7 for (he region VI (Punjab 
and Haryana). While the 1980-86 FX’F 
curve IS marginally better to the one for the 
period 1974-80, it is below the rcspon.se 
curve of the period 1968-74. The new 
varieties of wheat in this region could barely 
maintain the fertili.ser responses (Figure 7) 
In the up|x:r Gangctic region the fertili.ser 
response curve during 1980-86 maintains 
the 1968-74 level, hut it is still below the 
1974-80 level (Figure 8). 

In rice, while the response curve in the 
trans-Gungctic plains (regions VI) 
considerably shifts upwards, during 1980- 
86. in upper Gangctic plains (region V) and 
in the south Indian regions (X. XI and XIII) 
it ob.scrves u decline. However it is only 
marginally different in the coastal regions 
of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 
Elsewhere the decline i.s .substantial. Thu.s. 
while regions VI (Punjab and Haryana) and 
XI (coastal Andhra andTamil Nadu) maintain 
Iheirinitial fertiliser rcsixmscs.othcr regions 
observe a substantial decline in the yield 
potential of the high-yielding varieties. This, 
then, should be an important reason for the 
better performance of region VI and XI over 
other regions. However, except in the ca.se 
of rice in region VI, an upward shift in the 
response curve under mass applications of 
fertilisers does not come from the 
improvement in the yield potential of HY V. 

A higher technical efficiency ol the two 
better endowed regions of India thcrelbrc 
must be explained in terms of other factors. 
Having utilised the major souacs of growth, 
viz modern varieties and irrigation 
opportunities for future growth from 
fertilisers .substantially depend on non- 
gcnetic gains in inputs through the use of 


neW inputs as well as through more 
efficient use of exi.sting inputs t«i exploit 
the genetic potential ot (he existing vurictic.s 
[Bycrlcc 1989). These ‘second generation 
inputs’ are inanagcmcnt-inicnsivc - that is, 
they require more information and skills 
than the earlier introduction ot new varieties 
and nitrogenous tcrtiliseis IKahlon 1984). 
Tlie highest returns to input munageiiicni arc 
obtained from dcciiling wlieilicr to use or 
nut to U.SC a particular input in .t specific 
circumstance and how and at whui level that 
input is used However, the complexities 
of the management increase more than 
proprtrtionatcly inciease with the luimlKr of 
uncertainties in the system. Where farmers 
have to cope with year-to-year vaiiaiion in 
climatic factors, us.stiredirngutioncun greatly 
enhance managemcnl capacity, bin whcie. 
uncertainties resulting from the non¬ 
availability of inputs such .is irrigation, 
electricity, diesel, tcrtiliscrs.cic. are additional 
to climatic uncertainly, the eapaciiy ot the 
‘management input' is greatly ntfccted. 

Ali and Bycilec (1991) observe that in the 
present- day agrieui lui c oci momic el ficiency 
should be viewed only us a standard by 
which tojudge resource producli viiy again.st 
the potential. As such, interest now centres 
around ‘systems ineflicicneies' ihat cause 
resource productivity to fall below iis 
potential. These systems mcllictencies may 
be both internal and cxicinal u> the lamiers. 
Technical incllicicncy, resul'ing Irom 
inappropriate timing and method of using 
an inpul may largely be caused by such 
systemic laclors(failiires)as untimely supply 
of inputs, such as seeds and fcriiliscrs and 
credit, hut more impuri.intly, lailurc in the 
timely release ol canal water and elecii icily 
lor irrigation. Another lacior could he the 
consolidation of land holdings during the 
1970s and the 1980s in Punjab. This coupled 
with the fact that the higher el.isses ot l.iiuled 
peasantry are likely to have bcitei .iccess lo 
cducniion, extension services and 
technology. mu.st have effected Icniliscr 
productivity in Punjab 
Fanners’ capacity to rcs;x>iid to technical 
constraints depends largely (>n the systems 
in which he is operniing. In a more siahie 
production cnvnoiimcnt the atiainmeni ol 
efficiency is quicker as against an 
environment of unccriainly. In the I.liter case 
iarmer would be chasing a < (uitiinioiisly 
inoyiii}! larfin. His dilficuliies would he 
compounded manilold in the dytiaiiiic 
conlext where new varieties arc frcquenily 
released lo maintain resistance ag.niisl the 
evolving insect and di.sease hio-lypes 
It IS not difficult to argue that (he farineis 
in the two belter endowed regions in the 
‘morth-west and .south-east toast enjoy ;i much 
better system support - not only ol re.scarcli 
imdexlension but alsoof timely and adeijuaie 
input supply. Foi, tlic.se arc the regions on 
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«which the {^vcmmenls' re()uireincnts fiir its 
public distribution system so critically 
depend. 

Feder et al (1988) observe that in the 
trans-Gangclic region of India farmers’ 
knowledge about modern agricultural 
practices appears to be much better, but 
away from these areas farmers' information 
.scores an; generally poor. Ali and Byerlec 
in their extensive review of evidence on 
technical inefficiency find knowledge and 
experience in handling new technology, 
education and extension contact as the critical 
factors. While the larmers in the two regions 
certainly have longer experience in the u.sc 
of new technology, their score on education 
as well as excess to icsearch and extension 
systems may be equally high.” 

This still leaves us with the question as 
to why farmers in the two regions were not 
soefricient in fcrtilisei use dunng the 1970.s. 
We may lenlalivcly advance the totlowmg 
explanation. 

It has heeti observed earlier that the growth 
of the three tnputs of the new technology 
did not occur in a synchronised way. The 
growth ol urea under H YV during the early 
1970.S was very rapid where fcrtili.ser 
consumption grew at a much slower pace. 
This deprived the realisation of synergy 
between the iwo. It is lor this rca.son that 
if uconsianl response ol()..Si, most ot which 
IS synergy, is attributed to the shift to 11Y V. 
negative lertihser ies(sonses are observed 
during the early I97l)s (discussed earlier in 
Section I). 

More importantly, however, the 
ititciuclioii between diffusion of the new 
technology and the inclficiency in the 
adopiion ol the (lackage may explain this 
behaviourol leriili.se> rcspon.se. As the early 
adoptors ol HYV experienced to remove 
Incfiiclency. mi >ie and more farmers entered 
into the inefficiency tr.ip-‘ (during the pmcc.ss 
of adoption and gaining experience - 
learning). The early udo|itors during this 
period had unproved llieir technical 
ctricicncy but the volume ol inelticicncy 
created by the new entries more than 
neutralised their gains at the macro level. 
But as the number of those with adequate 
understanding of the teclinology increased, 
fcrtili.ser response started improving (for 
details sec Vidya Sugar IW.^;‘)'II) and its 
Figure 2| It may be for this reason that 
stagnant yields of wheat are observed in the 
CIMMYT .study (1989). This is also clearly 
rctlectcd m (he yield respon.se compulations 
of Narayana and Parikh (I9K7:.107. 
Table 2.10). Elsewhere this gain in 
cfficicHcx has been allcclcd by two factors. 
First, the diffusion of new technology is not 
yet complete in the sense that iiiok areas 
are still being brought under HYV, on a 
more uncertain resource ha.se. Secondly, the 
uncertain production environment ol the.se 


re^'ons keeps even the earlier adoptors from 
tuUy exploiting the production potential. 

If above observations on the behaviour of 
fertiliser productivity in various partsof India 
are correct, some implications for policy do 
emerge. First, given the fact that fertilisers 
remain one ot the critical inputs for 
agricultural growth, future growth in its 
consumption cannot he achieved without 
impniving its productivity. Extension systems 
and the soil testing facilities need to be fully 
geared to meet the challenge. Second, as long 
as it is possible to push up production of the 
main cereals, vix rice and wheat, in 
agricultural /.ones which .still .show potential 
for higher use ot fertilisers, more fertilisers 
in the.se areas may be used, notwithstanding 
argmncnt.s in favourofenvirunmcni-iriciidly 
nutrients.-' The nitrogen conversion 
ctficicncy ot such regions should be higher 
than the regions ol low fertiliser productivity. 
This is essential to maintain growth in the 
overall foodgiaiii production. Hiird. ureas 
where fertiliser productivity in the two major 
cereals is not high may opt for a crop irix 
other than the one that is suitable for well- 
endowed regions Indeed the shift in the crop 
mix in large parts of India which were lirst 
to adopt the new technology may at least 
partly be e xplained in terms of this argumcni. 
All over the country, in arcus which observe 
sub-opiimal leriihser productivity in wheal/ 
nee. there has been a shift in the cronping 
paltcrn in iavourofoilseeds and cotton during 
the 19K()s 

A siitci'sslul productivity improvement 
programme pre-supposes minimisation of risk 
factors and uncertainly. Pushing up Icrtili.scr 
use with the help of ofticial machinery in an 
uncertain production environment may not 
yield the dcsiicd results. A minimum level 


of holding is needed to help a eulii vator fully 
understand and adopt optimal input levels. 
The synergy between land sim and level of 
education may he an important factor in 
improving fertiliser use efficiency in Punjab. 

*1110 inverse size productivity relationship 
is usually explained in terms of the higher 
use of labour. Highci use of labour docs not 
increase labour productivity to warrant 
higher wages. Better access to knowledge, 
technology and experience in a mure stable 
pnxluction environment should, therefore, 
be tlie key to faster productivity growth. 

CONd.lKSIONS 

(1) During the I97(ls the level of fertiliser 
application varies a gi eat deal across various 
HYVP districts. Not only the pulicm of 
declining marginal pKxiuctiviiy of fertiliser 
is observed in a single districi, it also holds 
true for different districts. The resources 
decline with the increase in the mean level 
of application across various locations. This 
implies that during the I97l)s a single 
fertiliser response curve depicting 
dimini.shing marginal productivity could he 
obtained Irom various HYVP disiricis. 

The I98()s experience of the cultivators 
data (cost of cultivation) docs not show this. 
In this case the response at the .same level 
varies a great deal. At 180 kg of application 
the re.s|K)nse is as low as I in iiiid-Gangeiic 
region as dgain.st 7.86 in trans-Gaiigctic 
region and 6.80 in coastal Andhra Pradesh. 

(2) Compared to ilu: 1970s the rcsininsc 
curves in the agriculturally developed regions 
have shifted upwards implying an 
improvcnicnl in the u.sc efficiency of 
fertilisers. If efficiency ol tertiliser 
application in the .semi-coiitrullcdcondition 


Appendix 

T.XWI.I A-l WllhAl YiCLI) in Ki.I.MION to FlKTII.ISI:II (N f P, O,) Usk IN PUNIAH 


Feriihser 


Cumulative Per Cent of Farms 

Averj 

lec Yield Du 

UUg_ 

Annlieation (Ke) 

Range Average 

1981-82 

1985-86 

1987-88 

I9KI-82 

1985-86 

1987-88 

Dp ID so 

40 

4..S 

3.7 

1.4 

19.6 

23 7 

26 5 

SO-70 

60 

6.5 

6 4 

4 2 

20 6 

29 5 

’.1.5 

70-90 

80 

12.6 

84 

7 3 

27.9 

29.8 

31.2 

90-110 

IIK) 

23.1 

104 

8 9 

27.2 

24 8 

33.2 

110-130 

120 

3.(7 

184 

12.9 

25.2 

30.9 

32.6 

130-170 

130 

66.8 

46.8 

38.4 

29.6 

32 3 

.34 1 

170-190 

180 

77.9 

.59.5 

44.4 

29.8 

34.9 

37.8 

190-2.30 

210 

95.0 

88.6 

86 7 

29 9 

38.8 

.37.2 

2 «)-2.SI) 

240 

97 5 

93 7 

91.6 

29 4 

38.6 

406 

2S() and 
abns'c 

270 

l(H).() 

100 0 

1000 

34.3 

37..5 

40.2 


Soiin e' .Singh 1P. S S Gtewal, and P L Sankhayan. (IW2)- Input Use ejjuirncx in Areas o] Intensive 
Agrii iilture.- A Ca\e ol Hunjah State. Table ^ Summary rcporlcd in IJAti. Vol 47. No 3. 
Hsiiinalcd re.spun.se eurvc.s shown in Figure .3.8 are as below; 

1981-82 Y= 16 78 +I073F - I.87F R’=0.80 

(4.86) (I.5S) 

I98.S.86 Y ^ 21 22 + 9.29 F-- I.W)F- R-=().8.3 
(.V.39) (1.71) 

1987-88 Y = 25.(X) + 8.I8F-().89F^ R-’=().93 

(2.89) (0.9.3) 
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(EC^ i$ considered as the norm huih in 
truns-Gangetic region and coastal region ol 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, then this 
level in the use el'licicncy was achieved 
within the extended range of fcriilisur 
application. Fcrtili.ser application could now 
he profitably extended to much higher levels 
than during the I97()s in these regions. 
Indeed, this is one of the important factors 
III increasing iertiliser application in the 
developed agriculture of India. 

O) This analysis does not show that the 
efficiency of fertiliser use in India has 
declined primarily due to the extension of 
fertiliser rates in uftriculturalh advanced 
rcKums, to very high levels. On the contrary. 
It is the less developed regions which show 
low fcrtili.ser application combined with low 
to very low use etficicncy. 

(4) Compared to the ECF response curves 
the curvatuie of response curves derived 
under field conditions is large. A pus.sible 
reason for this may be imbalance in the 
nutrient mix. While ECF responses arc 
derived with nutrient mix in the ratio ol 
2;];l. in actual field condition it is found 
to be as different as 16:4:1. Application of 
farm yard manure (f^M) which is more 
balanced in its nutrient contents is found to 
reduce such curvature and shift the response 
curve to the nght thereby increasing the 
profitable range of fertiliser application. 

(.5) Agricultural extension network has 
been found to be instrutnental in improving 
the u.sc efficiency of fertilisers in the low 
response areas of Rajasthan. This needs more 
emphasis for a lurthcr improvement in use 
efficiency and therefore for higher 
consumption of the nutrients. 

Notes 

[The %tudy was benefited cnnrinou.sly from 
cummenls and cnlicisins of several .scholars. 
I particularly acknowledge my intellectual 
debt to Michael Lipton. V S Vya.s and A 
Vaidyanaihan Comments from .S S Acharya. 
Kama Ahuja. Martin Upton. Martin Greeley, 
D D Narula. M S Ratborc and V Kama Reddy 
on an earlier draft of the study helped improve 
it The study could not have been completed 
without an active co-operation of Prem Narain 
and S K Raheja of lA.SKI who provided access 
to HYVP evaluation survey data and also lo 
the results of CARDS study. Their co-operation 
IS gratefully acknowledged. The usual 
disclaimers apply. The study was completed 
with a research grant from the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research.] 

1 Parikh el al however do nut lake this stand 
and try to explain the existence of zero MPP 
in leriiis of errors in the measurement of 
fertiliser use (p A ?8t 

2 In fact fertiliser use was not found to be 
correlated with land size. This contests 
Parikh’s hypothesis on selling fertiliser by the 
small land holders to the (urge holders thereby 
creating errors of tneasuiementin the variable 
on fertiliser use. 


.1 The latest NtAER survey (1989-90) on 
fertiliser use in India suggests that fertiliser 
use has become iihmc diffused across regions, 
crops and into uii-irrigalcd areas However. 
It siill maintains a bias in favour of agri- 
euliurally better endowed nsgionsand inigaied 
or wet crops. Ils diffusion lo un-itngalcd dry 
larul areas and crops is only limited. 

4 NCAHK has repealed its survey during 
19X8-89. hut the results are not available to 
the le.searchers for wider u.se. Sec. NCAEK. 
(I9‘)l) 

.S We are ignoring ihc impact of .some of the 
other inputs such as labour (manual and 
draught). machinery and power, some of which 
(e g. labourl may nut he a constraining taclor 
and others even though constraining tc g. 
eleciricity) may ih>i be under the contiol of 
the ciillivator.s. .Such quantities, ihercloic, 
may noi be ihe determining production change. 

fi This IS sometimes done to avoid the problem 
of inulticollinearily in the regression iiuhIcIs. 

7 Tnennium averagesof agricultural production/ 
productivity arc generally found to leiiaive 
weather induced fluciualiuns al Ihe .stale level 

8 .Sec for further evidence on this Naraviina 
and I’lirikh (1987) Their anatysi.s rc|xirts 
negative response to HYV lor assumed 
(Kisitive rcspinse to fertiliser u.se It may be 
argued thul within a ceilain range constancy 
or lower growth in one factor may 
accommodate higher growth in other factors 
but nut universally 

9 This may be dune by converting Die quantiiy 
of manure given in Ihe table I of Sidhu et 
al at Ihe rule of 0.5 per cent of N. 0.25 per 
cent of P.O. and 0.25 per cent of K.O Sec 
chapter .'I on the validity of such conversion 
for Punjab 

10 I'he level of fertiliser use diK's not include 
the nitrogen present in the groundwater used 
for irrigation. Even if it is added lo ihc total 
of fertiliser coasumption conclusioas about 
Ihe improved fertiliser cfriciency during the 
1980s may not he affected [sec Grewal and 
Kangi 1982 and .Singh el al 1987]. 

11 The theoretical discussion is based on Ali. M 
and f) Byerlce (1991). 

12 Factually, one should take as opiiinum value 
of VCR higher than I because applicalion of 
F also implies labour cost of application 
besides the cost of fertiliser purcha.se 
Depending on Ihe cost of application a feasible 
VCR may vary in (Ik range of I to 1.1. 

12 The ptescnl analysis consisders mostly 
irrigated cultivation of Whear/Kice. In 
'F.xpeiiiiK;ii(s on Cultivator's Fields' (ECF) 
some practices arc controlled, e g tuning and 
quanttty ol fertiliser application, while others 
are left to the choice of the farmer. 

14 These cx|x:riiiienls are conducted under semi 
contndled conditions (.sc'c lor details AlCAK P 
lepoits). 

15 The results of the analysis based on different 
sourees of data may not lie smelly speaking 
comparable. 

16 All diKCl inputs and tasks performed are 
.spccincd III such a way that separate labour 
input is not necessary and in case it is used 
wcshall probably gel msignificaiit cocfticicnLs 
(sec Pankh, and Mosley 1982. Bliss and Stem 
1981]. 

17 For an extensive survey of literature on the 
impact of experience, education andextension 
see Ali el al (1991). 


18 Bulk manure wos converted to nutrients by 
applying the conversion ratio of 0 5 per cent 
N. 0.25 per cent P.O, and 0.25 jicr eeiii of 
K.O. 

19 The share of bulk manure in total nuineni 
supply during the 1970s has been siibsiantial 
The 1974-75 data on wlical. of the HYVP 
evaluation survey, for exaiiijile. shows an 
average coiisum|>lion of 29 qi ami 11 qi uj 
bulk manure as against 107 kg and 98 kg of 
clieinicul fertilisers (niilrients) m Jtilluiidhar 
and Patiala rcsjieclively. This mijilics ih.ii 
nearly 25 per cent of the nutrients were 
obtained from org.iiiic manures. 

20 The response curve kcejis on shifting to the 
nght 

21 Tltt'[>u|]ei describes ihcicsullsofusontinuiius 
experiment over 15 years on the same blocks 
ol an IKKI cxjicrimciiiul station A s|)lii plot 
layout isemploycdwith loui levels ol niliogcn 
application at 0.(i0,9() and 120 kg ol milricnls 
per hectare While oihci cultural jn aciiccs are 
mentioned in the p.ipei Ihe use ol phosphates 
or potash or the bulk m.inure is not mdic.ilcd. 

22 While the geiKT.il level ol liiciaey m the iwo 
regions may not be s'cry high, the aliccicil 
population iiiosilywcllioiliilarmcis -mii.si 
score bLilcrihan ihcircouiiicrpartsclscwhcre 

2.2 In lacl. It may he lalional tordccision-m.ikeis 
in the short run lo tleliheralely inlmducc 
iiielficiencies in order to learn aboiii ihe 
response to new minii (Welch t I978i quoted 
in Ah el al 1991 7| 

24 In fact this is not yet veiy clcai itiai ground 
water pollution due lo leaching docs not oc cur 
with organic fertilisers In lacl iiiiiilicatioii 
in the drinkjiig water around hahilalioiis m 
dcvelnjuiig countries is mure due to leaching 
of human and livcsiock wastes |scc I'onvcy 
1989 194-971 
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MUSSOORIE - 248 179 


Acatimicians/Administrators are invited to prepare an analytical all-India 
“Feedback on tbc Rural Development Programmei” bas^ on eighty Socio-ecoaomic 
Survey Reports of villages by the IAS Officer Trainees (1993-95 bateh). The appointed 
person has to slay at Mussoorie from mid-May to mid July to participate in the 
evaluation of L’lisc reports and guide the next batch of Officer Trainees in doing the 
Surveys and prqraring teports. Total remuneration paduigc can be iqrto Rs.SO,00(V-. 
Travel costs admissible to and fro for one visit to Mussotxie. The final report has to be 
completed within 4-5 months. 

Apply giving biodata and areas of wtnk and interests with two references iqi 
loth of February, 1995. 

_ [Coordinator, Village Stuti^ Unit, LBSNAA, Mussoorie - 24B 179]. 
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Always a Borrower Be 

beena Khatkhate 

The Worid Bank’s Lending in South Ada by S Cuban; Brookings Occasional 
Papers, The Brookings Institution, Washington, DC, I99S; pp v-t-81. 


IT is a common refrain in countries like 
India, which often borrow from the 
multilateral financial institutions, that their 
policy-makers tend to become hostages to 
these institutions' blandishments. In the 
world we live in. to expect aid without 
advice is utopian and therefore some 
persuasion by the aid-givers, whether gentle 
or otherwise, is ineluctable. But to equate 
such advice with intellectual seduction of 
policy-makers in developing countries is to 
draw a red herring across the trail. Yet such 
as.scrtions have been rc|)eated times without 
number. The present study is important mit 
only lor its low-key and laidhack analysis 
of World Bank lending to South Asia over 
the last four decades but also for exploding 
the myth of borrowing countries’ 
ub.sequiousne.ss to the multilaieial lending 
institutions. The author's credentials are 
imfieccable and his authority to undertake 
this study is unchallengeable. He has 
negotiated loans with the World Bank and 
other agencies, having been a high ofllcial 
of the central and the .slate govcmincnts; he 
has been an alternate executive director of 
the World Bank rcpre.scnting India during 
the mid' I %()s hut was never on its staff; and 
his writings, since he lelt the govcmmeni. 
on diversetopics of Indian economic policies. 
ccnire-.state relations, politics and music 
testify lohispalpahlcintellectual and personal 
integrity and the objectivity of his analysis. 

This slim monograph is part of a larger 
and comprehensive history of the World 
Bank being written by a specially-appointed 
team of outside experts in co-operation with 
the Brookings Institution in Washington, 
DC. Though it has the imprimatur of the 
World Bank, it is by no means a command 
performance, as the authors of the main 
history, among whom is John P Lewis, have 
been given full freedom in evaluating the 
performance of the World Bank. If there is 
a bias in the analysis, it could be only that 
of the authors. 

As Guhan mentions at the very beginning 
of his study, Sirulh Asia “contains some of 
the olttest and largest borrowers of the World 
Bank group and includes India, its largest 
single borrower. Containing a fifth of the 
world's population and perhaps three- 


quarters of its absolute poor. South Asia has 
been, and will continue to be. a prime theatre 
of involvement of the Bank.” Seen in this 
perspective, the findings in the monograph 
can be taken as rcllecting the overall policy 
and strategy stance of the World Bank in 
its lending operations covering other parts 
of the borrower universe. Guhan. however, 
is careful to add a rider in regard to the 
evaluation that he has made. “Whereas this 
review is confined to a window of time, the 
Bank is a continually evolving organi.saiion. 
and Iherctore .some of the judgments made 
here are likely to have only a transient 
validity.” 

First let the facts .speak for the World 
Bank’s lending oeprations since the I9.5()s. 
Total cumulative Bank lending to South 
Asian countries (India. Pakistan. Bangladesh. 
Sri Lanka. Nepal. Bhutan and Maldives; 
China is excluded as it became a Bank client 
only in the I98()s) has been around $ .S0.6 
billion. India with total commitments of 
S35.3 billion has been the large.st single 
borrower from both the Bank and IDA. the 
rest accounting for the remaining S I.1.3 
billionof the total Bank groupcommitments. 
The IDA share has been $ 27.K billion, 
almost 55 per cent of the total. In IDA again 
India has the lion’s share of $ 17 billion. 
This means that there has been a great deal 
of concessionality in the Bank group's 
lending to South Asia, though since Kf^Os 
there has been a significant loss of 
concessionality, with progressive diversion 
of IDA lending to Africa. 

The Bank group's lending since the I97()s 
and I98()s. because of a .shift in the .sectoral 
pattemof project lending towards lessimport- 
inten.sive investment, involved substantial 
local procurement of goods and services lor 
which doinc.stic producers could bid. India 
in particular was the major beneficiary of 
a procurement policy, being well-endowed 
with a sizeable and diversified manufacturing 
capacity. In late I98(}x, “disbursements for 
local procurement in India were about SO 
per cent to 60 percent of total di.shurscmcnts”. 
This was a great boon to India as “to this 
extent the project lending of the Bank 
provided free foreign exchange to the 
borrower, that is, loreign exchange usable 


for the indirect external costs of Bank 
projects, fur projects and non-project imports, 
other than those financed by the Bank 
(developmental or otherwise) or debt 
servicing, or for augmenting reserves" and 
“counterpart funds arising from such foreign 
exchange provided budget support". 

Bank lending to the South Asian countries 
has passed through many vicissitudes and 
at times was even interrupted due to policy 
considerations which Guhan calls “implied 
conditionality". The so-called policy 
considerations meant a moratorium on 
repayments and nationali.sation policies in 
(he caseof Pakistan, insistcnccon Bangladesh 
honouring its sharcof liabilitiesof undivided 
Pakistan and restraint on (he early 
nationalisation policies and leftist po.sturcs 
of Sri Lanka during 1961-65 and 1970-77. 
What is striking is (hut India escaped (he 
implied conditionality despite its hank 
nationali.sation policies in 1969 us the Bank 
group’s lending to India maintained its 
upward trend. However, while 
nationalisation policies could be a policy 
mailer, it is not clear whether a moralonum 
on repayment by a borrower could be so 
cla.ssiricd. Even in legard to nationalisation, 
(he Bank's policy has not been consistently 
hostile to the borrowers. The Bank was 
prominent in lending to private sector coal 
mines in India but it opted out of 'local 
development' when coal mines were 
nationalised in 1973. However, this was a 
short intenegnum as it resumed its lending 
to the nationalised coal sector m India atXcr 
1984. 

Tho.se who have been shouting about the 
World Bank dictating policies to the 
governments ofthe borrowing countries will 
he sobered by Guhan's perceptive and 
penetrating observations on how (he Bank’s 
lending programmes arc implemented. 
Guhan is critical of the Bank hecuu.se “(he 
Bank’s leverage in India, for instance, has 
been lax and weak" and thinks that it shi.uid 
have been more effective. Citing the 
experience ol the power sector, well 
.supported by the Bunk loans. Guhan raises 
a question “whether the Bank should have 
tried to excrci.se more effective leverage 
curlier instead of allowing problems to 
accumulate to the extent they have in India's 
power system. As a practical matter, the 
Bunk's only recourse would have been to 
withdraw from lending in an attempt to 
enforce financial and other covenants, but 
such a course, considering the size ot the 
loan in the energy .sector, would have 
considerably slowed .ichievcnient of its 
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kwBag targets, beadesdiamptingmkliiiim 
focafacityinlhiscmcisdlyimpottwitsector." 
The Wapanham rep«>rt guotes chapter and 
verse on (his issue. Guhan laments that 
“because ut the uncquestionccl fumlihg ot 
power needs'*, the Bank has acquiesced in 
posipuntng.reforms lo a point where they 
have become urgent and complicated on the 
one hand, while on the other the Bank's 
possible influence in seeing that they arc 
cffertively tackled has become diluted. 
Pakistan's expenence is no differem. To 
quiHcGubanagainon Bank loans In Pakistan 
railways, “implementation was not 
satisfactory in some of the earlier loans, 
operational and flnanctal problems have been 
of the same kind as in India, only perhaps 
worse". A review earned out after the I Ith 
railway project in Pakistan noted that “the 
borrower did little or nothing of what the 
Bank asked, and yet rather than ask why. 
the Bank simply repeated the same 
conditionality, adding nnire specilics and 
more targets”. 

The Bank has been largely instrumental 
in stimulating India's industrial cxpan.sion. 
which is well illustrated by what it did in 
teniliser development in India. The Bank's 
advice was, however, not always complied 
with by India, though on a few occasions 
with good justitication. The implementation 
problems in the fcrlili.ser industry .stemmed 
from “India's insistence on maximising 
domestic supplies and cnginccnng services”, 
which was not strictly in accordance with 
the Bank's preferences. Yet the Rank was 
I r.ink enough in conceding that “this strategy 
ot learning to cope with a multitude of 
operational as well <is design problems led 
to the formation of a highly .skilled cadre 
ol technical and operational staff which 
provides the basis lor a rapid expansion of 
the suh.seclor and in turn has created 
numerous opportunities to use domestic 
capabilities". But the Bank's advice on the 
choice of technology, which was flouted by 
the Indian authorities, could have resulted 
in large savings. The Bank, ot course, did 
not proceed with the loan. The Indian 
government nevertheless proceeded with the 
project iThal Vaishct) with a technology it 
chose against the advice of the Bunk by 
obtaining cquipmern Irom Snamprogetti. The 
technology chosen on the ground of 
standardisation “resulted in high cost 
contr.ielual arrangnuHints for process know¬ 
how and equipment in Indian feniliscr 
projects". The lender's advice thus was 
spumed at a heavy cost. 

Contrary to the prevailing view that the 
Bsuik us <1 lenuer pushes its policy advice 
down the throats ot horrttwers, the reality 
IS olten the opposite, as the Guhan study has 
convincingly demonstrated. Tlie reasons for 


ibisaiBobvious. First, the lendinginstitution 
hi always prone to be soft lor fear of 
Jeopardising achievement of its lending 
targets. 1116 prospects of promotion and 
other rewards for the staff of the Bonk are 
closely linked to how much they fulfil their 
lending targets. If India shies away from the 
new loan, the careers of the staff will be on 
the block. This lends credence to the remark 
of another Indian economist, Ashok Desai, 
a policy-maker who was closely involved 
in aid negotiations during 1992-93. that the 
relationship between the government and 
donors during aid negotiation are “cozy to 
the point of incest - it is not so often that 
ihc government gets bought up by the donors; 
it IS more often the other way around". The 
second rca.son is dramatised in the famous 
Keynesian aphorism; ‘if the borrower is 
large, it is the lender who should worry; in 
the reverse case it is the borrower’s turn to 
worry*. India, in the South Asia region, is 
the single largest borrower and average loan 
size ha.^ been al.so larger than the average 
tor alt borrowers from Ihc Bank group, flow 
could then the Bank have exercised ‘the exit* 
option - lo di-sconlinue lending, pending the 
demonstration of serious intciii for reforms 
- except at its own peril? The Bank did it 
only exceptionally. In fact it terminated its 
loan to NABARD and NUKT in India and 
some projects in Pakistan and Banglailesh 
as well. But it was done as a la.st resort and 
“later rather than simner'* as Guhan puls it. 

A more tundamcnial question can be nii.scd 
whether the World Bank’s advice or for that 
matter any lending institution’s advice lo 
borrowing countnes always tends to be 
pernicious and petrifying. The Bank often 
enters into covenants with the bomiwcrs 
which relate to audit, staffing, institutional 
matters and mo.si impon.'inily to revenue, 
imposition or revision of rales and tariffs 
in energy, transport and irrigation, loan 
recoveries, etc. which are used to influence, 
in Guhan's words, “scctorwideorcconomy- 
wide reforms”. Those who are deeply 
concerned with efficient and time-bound 
implcmcntiflion of Bank-financed projects 
would have liked these covenants to he 
honoured by the borrowers, irrespective of 
whether they had been designed by the Bank. 
However, the compliance record of the 
borrowing couniricfcis dismal. Covenants 
relating to audit and statTing have nut been 
adequately fu! Hied, nr on schedule. The 
same holds true of other important covenants 
bearing on policy reforms. One should 
therclore ask whether the borrowing 
countries complyingVith Ihc Bank’s advice 
would not have been economically better oi l 
without being politically worse off. 

Much of the misperception and 
misunderstanding about the Bank’s policy 


* ‘ • ' I , 

advice has to be suqarely attributed to the 
secretiveness of the governments of the 
borrowing countnes. If the documents of the 
Bank embodyingonalysisofthe policy advice 
were given wide public exposure, the media, 
the academia and the people at large would 
have been more persuaded to readily accept 
the advice. Guhan pertinently points out that 
“Bank studies more often get leaked than 
published, with the consequence that the 
Bonk tends to be characterised as an agent 
of external pressure rather than as a partner 
in development. In good measure, borrower 
governments are responsible for creating a 
conspiratorial ambience around the policy 
dialogue between them and the Bank; in 
doing so they have only added to their own 
problems in securing understanding and 
support in the public domain for reforms." 

In writing this delectable and analytical 
report supported by an array of facts, Guhan 
has rendered a signal service in educating 
many intellectuals in his country who are 
fixated more on fantasies than facts, 
ideologies than ideas and rhetoric than leason 
Many who know Guhan's sardonic wit. 
vividly remember his tongue-in-cheek 
remark to an inilucntiai senior off ^cial of the 
World Bank who was pontificating on whal 
India should do in Ihc mid-1960s, “large as 
you arc Peter, you are not a country”. With 
this publication, he is almost saying in the 
same mtK'king lone lo intellectuals in Ihe 
borrowing countnes, ’patriotic as you arc, 
you are all peity-foggcrs*. 
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^ Flawed of Democracy 

Harsh Sethi 

Democracy and Authoritarianism in South Asia: A Comparative and Historical 
Perspective by Ayesha Jalal; Cambridge University Press, 1995; pp xiii+29S, 
Rs 385. 


FOR a region that shares a common 
civilisational and institutional heritage, the 
political trajectories set into motion by the 
Partition never cea.se to amaze. Why or 
rather how ts it that over the last five decades, 
India has managed to .survive as a democracy, 
albeit a somewhat Hawed one, while our 
western neighbour Pakistan slid into a 
quagmire of military authontananisni for 
most of its history. Even Bangladesh, a rare 
ca.se of a new nation that came into being 
following a bloody war. could not maintain 
a democratic tacadc for long. A succession 
of military coups pushed our eastern 
neighbour out of the democratic fold, such 
that even now the presence of an elected 
regime inspires little confidence about the 
stability of a democratic order. 

In the monograph under review Ayesha 
Jalal. best known tor her controversial 
biography of Jinnuh. and the subsequent The 
Slate of Manial Rule tCllP. 1990) attempts 
to explain how a common Briti.sh colonial 
legacy led to apparently contrasting patterns 
ot political development - dcnuK'racy in 
India and military authoritarianism in 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. She shows how, 
“despitcdiffcrcnccs in form, central political 
authority in each state came to confront 
broadly comparable threats from regional 
and liiigui.stic dissidcncc. religious and 
scctanan strife as well as cia.ss and ca.stc 
contlicts. By comparing and contrasting stale 
structures and political processes, she 
evaluates and redefines democracy, 
citizenship, sovereignty and the nation-state, 
arguing tor a more decentralised govern¬ 
mental structure better able to arbitrate 
between ethnic and regtonal movements." 

The argument, as it develops in the btxik, 
operates on two planes. The first relates to 
establishing the unity of South Asia as an 
analytic entity, even if divided into different 
stuics. In doing so. Jalal confronts both the 
rulers and the ideologues on cither side of 
the border who insist on 1947 as a decisive 
luptuie and stress the ideology of difference. 
Nowhere is this stronger than in Pakistan 
where the construction of India as the 
'demonicother' seems central toitsexistcncc 
as a nation. This effort at marking out points 
al difference is often taken to ridiculous 
levels. Fur instance, history icxtbiKiks in 
Pakistan would have us believe that the 
struggle for Pakistan began in 742 AD with 


the amval of Islam in the subcontinent and 
the conquest of Sindh by Mohammed Bin 
Qasim. Visitors to thccontcmporary scctimis 
in the National Museums in Karachi and 
Lahore would be surprised at the absence 
of any photographs or reference to Gandht. 
Nehru or A/ad. The geography textbooks 
refer to the Indian wean as the South Asian 
wean. All through, at the ofllcial level, the 
elTorl is to deny any common heritage - in 
music, architecture, ftxxi or everyday life. 

it is ma that the situation on the Indian 
side is very much better. Barring citi/cn 
groups, unfortunately marginal in our polity, 
who continue to push for a people-to-people 
linkage and unity and the ideologues of 
Hindu nationalism, who in any ca.se never 
accepted the legitimacy of Pakistan as a 
separate entity, most of our political and 
ideological clues Khi uncritically accept the 
boundary lines as markers of their analytical 
domains. No wonder, we have such a marked 
absence of serious comparative analysis. 
Jalal tries to go beyond both these sets of 
analysts - those who take the existence of 
separate nation states as given ns also those 
who refuse to accept the legitimacy of the 
boundary lines-to tease out deeper structural 
similarities that bind together the different 
states of our region. 

Much oi what we coniront today is traced 
by Jalal to the uncritical acceptance ol the 
ideaofthc nation-state and the ncarwholcsale 
copying of the Government of India Act of 
19.35. A system once designed by an alien 
colonial power to establish central authority 
over a large and dispar,tie ma.ss and territory 
was continued by the post-colonial .states. 
India may have performed relatively better 
because it inherited the colonial state's 
appanitus, permitting it Ui consolidate its 
territory and maintain order and contintiity. 
Pakistan, since it had to establish its 
dominance from scnitch. was forced to rely 
on more authoritarian forms. What is 
noteworthy is that unlike traditional South 
Asian scholars and their prcwcupalion with 
political parties and formal dcmoci:i=ic 
siruc*luies. Jalal seeks to loreground the role 
ol the civil and military bureaucracies. For 
her, the inhentance by the Congress Party 
of the mantle of the anti-colonial struggle, 
the pre.scncc of dilYcrent active political 
parties, regular multi-party elections tu all 
levels, the conslitulional separation of the 


fHiHtical. administrative and Judicial 
functions, the ideology of secularism, a free 
press, etc. is obviously insutTicient to mark 
the contemporary political legacy in India 
as .substantively different from that of its 
neighbours. She 'di.scovcr.s* that "political 
and economic developments and the 
ideological responses to them arc showing 
signs of convergence", bringing to the fore 
the shared authoritarian streak, most marked 
in the handling of regional, eihnii and 
linguistic differences, what to speak of the 
problems faced by the popular classes. 
Clearly, or so argues Jalal, both the 
overarching ideology and structures of 
governance provide little space lor 
substantive autonomy and dcnuKracy. 

Central to Jalal's argument is her 
understandingol the legitimacy ofthc natiun- 
sialc and the ideology of sovereignty. She 
sees both as major villains in pti.shing t«> the 
fore u hegemonic notion of inclusionary 
nationalism and the insisicncccm amonolithic 
national identity. It is as if the need to 
counter the colonial legacy of divide and 
rule pushed the rulers of the independent 
states into forgetting their rich legacy of 
working out creative political arrangements 
based on layers of sovereignty. This, along 
with the reliance on the colonial appaiatus. 
the centralised civil and military 
bureaucracies, js what explains the relative 
inability to handle local and regional, ethnic 
and religious diversities. 

Even one sympathetic to the broad pol itical 
project ol a common and peacelul South 
Asia (even if divided into dilferent states) 
and deeply suspicious of the democratic and 
secular ciedentials of the Indian state, would 
find Jalal's sweeping as.scrtions .somewhat 
pnrblematic. It is one thing to argue that 
the mere presence of regular multi-party 
elections at all levels is an insufficient 
indicator of .sub.stantive dcmwiacy. All of 
us arc witness to tlic pnK'css thnnigh which all 
(Xir ixtiilical patties, inespective ol their lormal 
ideologies, have steadi ly ci m verted t hcnisel ves 
into essentially cledoral machines, mure 
concerned about the mechanics of com'iig 
to power, rather than working towards 
meaningful governance. All our political 
scientists, Irom Rajni Kothari to AtuI Kohli. 
h'l VC traced the dcci ine ol the political parties, 
the erosion ol internal demiK'racy. the decline 
in memberships, and the consequent inability 
to resolve contlicts at dillcrent levels. Wc 
have also witnessc'd tlie steady enmeshing 
of the burcaucr.icy and judiciary, even the 
security forces, into the sphere ol p.irty 
politics. But tu equate the Indian political 
scene with cither Pakistan marked by an 
overwhelming dominance of the military 
and bureaucracy, or Bangladesh is surely 
.stictching the point. 
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True ihm Jalal ducK see the Indian political 
experiment till 1971 as relatively more 
successful. Be it the integration of the princely 
states or the later acconimodat ion of linguistic 
assertions, for Jalal what is often missed out 
IS the decisive role of the IAS and IPS in 
ensuring the centre's writ in many areas 
where the Congress mtichinery was unable 
to deliver the giKxis. Even if we give greater 
tmportance to the crushing of the communist 
movement in Andhra, or the fairly brutal 
putting down of the insurgencies in the north¬ 
east. lew would .seriously contest that unlike 
Paki.stan the Indian security force, even when 
increasingly and disturbingly brought into 
the ambit of go vcmunce. conii nues to operate 
well within the parameters set up by elected 
civil authority. And so is it with the 
bureaucracy. Even in the halcyon days of 
IndiraGandhi.theprimcminisier’ssccretariat 
ncvei became an alternative centre of 
institutional power. Jalal still has to realise 
that how.socver critical one may be about the 
lunctioning of political parties and elections 
in India both insiiiuiions remain popular and 
provide a bedrock of Icgiliinucy to the Indian 
.Mule without which we would be unable to 
survive. It hears repetition tliat the Emergency 
of 1975-77 was short-lived and the regime 
hud to .seek validation through the polls. And 
unlike Saddam Hussain's Iraq of IWS, Indira 
Gandhi’s regime was Voted out. 

It IS this flawed understanding of the role 
ol non-ciceted civil institutions, the actual 
role of political parties and elections, and 
the increasing rootedness of a modem 
political culture that leads Jalal into 
postulating u unity in authoritarianism in 
South Asia - one in which the region 
increasingly approximates Pakistan. Thus, 
she docs not explore the question why 
political parties look root in India to a much 
greater extent than in Pakistan. The ability 
of the Pakistani governing elites to suborn 
and buy out or crush political leaders and 
fnrmiition.sonlyhegsthcquestion.il provides 
no answers. Similarly, she provides no 
analysis of the absence of a modern political 
culture in Bangladesh - a country marked 
by a plethora of political parties, but none 
willing to play by any rules of the game. 

Equally problematic is her thesis that all 
through the sub continent, civil society has 
been short changed by the state structures. 
One ts amazed at her falling prey to the 
currently fashionable concepts ol 
community, ethnicity and the people in a 
celehnition of the ideology of difference, a 
trait shared by many idcologucsof resistance 
struggles. Unfonunalcly. these tendencies, 
while cs.scntiul as a corrective to hegemonic 
and monolithic nationalism, arcoften marked 
by non-democralic features. But, more 
imponanlly, they provide no clues on how 


to^lvcnormsofgoodgovemancc. Without 
fallingimotheobvcnictrapof the immortality 
and inviolability of the nation-stale, 
providing an inherent right to legitimacy to 
any group claiming the status of victimhrxxl 
may well lead to a balkanisation of the 
subcontinent, such that the recent past may 
well become the proximate future. 

The natton-.state. both as an administrative 
arrangement and as an analytical entity, too 
needs to be appraised afresh, more so in 
these days of globali-sation and liberalisation. 
If so far the Indian .state has not gone the 
way of some African and Latin American 
states, it is at least partly because our state 
structures have been able to provide us with 
a measure ot autonomy to deal with diverse 
global forces. And it isthcircurrcnt weakness 
as also ihcircnxling legitimacy that pose the 
greatest threat of being runover tixiay. 

In fact her inability to negotiate the fluid 
boundaries between autonomy and 
independence, the working out of federal 
arrangements between constituent units of 
a single entity and the tendency of .smaller 
local and regional entities to seek out their 
autonomous and independent paths is what 
generates suspicion about Ayesha Jalal’s 


liasicj^lftiiraipfDjetn.HerpteaforauionQiny' 
and decentralisation bordering on 
independence (though it must be mentioned 
that nowhere does she actually state this in 
so many words) can in the present global 
context ca.sily lead to the subcontinent 
fragmenting into a large number of small 
and weak states, without the needed ability 
to counter the designs of the stronger global 
players. Worse, it can as easily lead to each 
smaller entity emerging as a despotic one. 

Let me end with a prescient quote from 
Sadaat Hasan Manto that Ayesha Jalal u.scs 
at the start of her concluding chapter; 

As to where Pakistan was located, the inmates 
know nothing... the mad and the partially 
mad were unable to decide whether they 
were in India or Pakistan... It was also 
possible that the entire subcontinent of India 
might become Pakistan. And who would say 
if both India and Pakistan might not entirely 
vanish from the map of the world one day 
(pp 247. excerpts from ‘Toha Tck Singh'). 

What was discerned by the inm.ilcs of a 
lunatic asylum may well come to pass. But 
otic wonders whether this is the future that 
Jalal would wish upon the people ot the 
region. 
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‘Captains of the Sands* 

Metropolitan Hegemony in Mining in Tlnivitanikur, 1900-50 

K T Ram Mohan 

During the first hulf of the 20th century the predominant mining activity in Keralam (Kerala) was related to 
mineral beach sands containing monazite, ilmenite and other ‘rare earths’. The mineral belt was located in the 
princely state ofTiruvitandcur (Travancore) and industry and trade in minerals h’<j.v under the control of metropolitan 
capital. This paper examines the nature and working of the metropolitan hegemony in mining in the region. 


MINING being one of Ihe ‘classic’ 
dimensions of economic colonialism, (he 
neglect of this aspect in the existing biidy 
of literature on (he political-economic 
history of Keralam (Kerala) is rather 
surprising. The present study attempts to 
bridge - even if only partially - this 
important gap During the llrst half of the 
20 th century, the predominant mining 
activity in the region was related to mineral 
beach sands containing monazite, ilmenite 
and other ‘rare earths'. This mineral belt 
was located in the then princely state of 
Tiruvitamkur (Travancore), (he gco- 
poliiical unit of the present study. 
Tliroughout the pcritxl of reference, industry 
and trade in minerals in Tiruviiamkur were 
under the control of metropolitan capital. 
Thus, in a wider sense, the unit ot .study 
is the larger world system. Imperative it is 
(oemphasise that ihecategories. ‘periphery', 
‘metropolis’, and ‘world system' are 
employed in the present study particularly 
to illuminate the concrete conditions of the 
global political-economic relations.' 

This paper examines the nature and 
working of the metropolitan hegemony in 
mining in Tiruvitamkur. To facilitate this, 
the following themes are pursued: (a) the 
control exercised by the British Crown 
through its local functionaries in defining 
the political economy of mining, (b) the 
natureof organisation of work in the mineral 
sands industry, particularly (he aspect of 
child labour.(c) the relations among the 
various 'national' fractions of the 
metropolitan capital, (d) the use of national 
identities by the metropolhan companies to 
accelerate their processes of accumulation, 
(c) the conditions inlluencingtheemergence 
and rapid disppearance of a nanow fraction 
of Tiruvitamkur capitalists, and the 
continuance of lion-Tiruvitamkur South 
Indian capital, and (f) the relations between 
the local government and the various 
fractions of mining capital - metropolitan. 
South Indian and local. 


The analysis ctiinprises the following 
sections; Section I presents an overview of 
the mining activity in Keralam until the turn 
of the 20th century; Section II discusses the 
monazite btxrm in the opening decades of 
the 20th century, with its attendant 
implications for rivalry among the metro¬ 
politan mining companies; Sections III 
and IV respectively examine the nature of 
the work processes and the position of 
local capitalists in the industry; Section V 
analyses the rise of ilmenite as a major 
element in industry and trade in the 1930s; 
Section VI examines (he nature of relations 
between the local government and 
metropolitan mining companies; and, (he 
final section is an epilogue on the post-1950 
situation. 

I 

The Eariy Years 

Observers in the early 19th century have 
detailed (he existence of iron ore smelting 
furnaces (‘ootala’) in many villages ol the 
Malabar coast.' Apart from ore for smelting 
being locally obtained, the market for iron 
and its products was also mostly local. Even 
though some of the furnaces in central 
Malabar survived through (he early 20th 
century, in general, the artisanal forms of 
production were either completely lost or 
truncated during the latter half of the 19th 
century. On the condition of an earlier 
centre of iron production the Census 
Commi.ssioner of Tiruvitamkur observed in 
1931: 

Marayur [in siMithcm Tiruvitamkurl where 
the smelting of iron ore was carried on was 
in those days a prosperous village of 
blacksmiths. They made all (he agricultural 
implements and weapons required for the 
local people out of the steel prepared in 
indigenous foundries. Even now the 
blacksmiths are there, but they are making 
the implements out of imported steel.' 
The supersession/incorporation of the 
local artisanal mining economy occurred in 


the wider context of the ‘free’ trade pha.se 
of imperialism as manifested in the 
commercialisation of (he Keralam economy 
and the effective integration of the region 
into the world market. As external trade 
expanded multifold, the lix'al economic 
processes and relations were increasingly 
subordinated to the global processes and. 
relations. Tlic iiicrca.scd industrial activity 
in the region to meet the needs of the 
metropolis had to be supported by large- 
scale import of ftxKl. Further, while ItKal 
needs were increasingly met by imported 
industrial products, the metropolis began 
to utilise mineral resources of the region 
to meet its own industrial needs. Against 
(his background, a new economy of mining 
under the aegis of the metropolis bcg<in to 
emerge from the mid-19th century. 

The metropolitan companies initially 
Itxiked for gold. Prospecting for gold began 
in Pccrumcd hills in Tiruvitamkur around 
the 1850s.^Thc Wayanad region adjoining 
Malabar was a centre of relatively more 
intense activity.' The Southern Indian 
Alpha Gold Mining Company formed in 
1874 and the Wayanad Prospecting 
Company established about (wo years 
later were among the earliest metropolitan 
companies to look tor gold in Wayanad. 
In (he early IHKOs, a host ot companies, 
including the Wayanad Gold Mining 
Company, Kaiscr-i-Hind Gold Cnn,pany 
and (he Wayanad Consols was tiouted. 
However, gold mining on Malabar coast 
in the post-18.50 period was essentially a 
creation of speculation, and it siMm turned 
out to be a ‘lost cntcrpri.sc’. Many of the 
gold mining companies were promoted 
by aggrc.ssivc fortune-hunters, most of 
whom were planters out to make ‘quick 
money’. Only a few of them had previous 
experience in gold mining. Mining 
companies were floated without sufficient 
prospecting. In fact, .some of the pioneering 
companies likethcTcmple Block Wayanad 
Mining Company rcgi.stercd in 1881 were 
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'ottvight deviixs to swindle the pahiic*. 
Ironically, the shares of some of these 
companies were quoted at a premium of 
KM) per cent to 200 per cent in London." 
while there was little activity at their 
mining fields in Wayanad for want of 
qualified technicians and lack of infra¬ 
structure. Fmm mid-1880s reports started 
reaching London that in southern India 
commercially viable quantities of gold 
were available only in the nuciferous rocks 
of Kolar.^ With this the gold mania 
subsided. The share prices fell heavily 
and companies were liquidated in quick 
succession. Thus, most of the gold pro.s- 
pcctors and mining companies dis¬ 
appeared from Wayanad by the end of the 
19ih century. With the end of the ‘Wayanad 
gold rush’, the centre of gravity of mining 
shifted to Tiruvitamkur. 

In Tiruvitamkur, graphite, and to a lesser 
extent, mica, were among the first minerals 
to be brought under systematic mining. In 
1894 the Bntish-owncd Parry and Company 
obtained a licence to prospect graphite at 
Vellanad, near Tiruvanantapuram." The 
company also .secured a prospecting licence 
for mica at Iraniel in Nanchilnadu." The 
plots prospected were rather small - three 
to live acres - but, importantly, pnispecting 
licences either contained or implied 
preferential right to a mining concession.'" 

In 1900 Morgan Crucible Company of 
London obtained the first major mining 
concession in the stale. This covered about 
SO acres of graphite land at Nedumangad 
and Neyyattinkara. near Tiruvananta- 
puram." A remarkable property of graphite 
is that it is immune to temperature up to 
3000" C and also to most acids and reagents. 
Hence it was widely used to make crucibles 
to melt non-ferrous metals. It was also used 
for foundry facings, and later, for making 
eiectnxles used in electric furnaces. The 
Morgan Crucible Company's works in 
London were situated on the banks of the 
Thames. There the imported graphite was 
turned into various industrial products 
and shipped to different parts of the world. 
By 1906 the Morgan Crucible Company 
was the only firm mining graphite in 
Tiruvitamkur. Moreover, as an ofticial of 
the government of Tiruvitamkur informed 
the Resident, it was ‘the only mineral worked 
in the slate'. The company worked two 
mines, together employing 477 workers.'* 
Steam alone or in conjunction with oil. was 
used as motive power.'* The company had 
also obtained permission to mine mica and 
steatite; but these were not worked. 
However, as the author of the Travancore 
Siam Manual observed in 1940, 

(a|ll tbc.se minerals pale into insignificance 
in compariNon with .some of the so-called 
rare minerals in which Tinivitamkur is rich; 


Sir- . 

V and one or two of them she is holding 
a practical monopoly in the mineral industry 
of the whole world.'* 

n 

Monatdte Boom and Inter-Imperial 
Rivalry 

Significant expansion in mining in 
Tiruvitamkur commenced from 1909 when 
the yellow sands of the coast from Kulachal 
in Nanchilnadu to Chirayinkeezhu in 
the north of Tiruvanantapuram were dis¬ 
covered tocontain richdepositsof monazile. 
Not long after, it was discovered that the 
mineral belt extended to areas even beyond 
Kollam. Further, the black sands on the 
northern stretch were found to be 
particularly rich in ilmcnitc. Mineral sand 
deposits in the state were later estimated 
at 10 million tons of mbnazite and over 20 
million lonsof ilmenite. Significant deposits 
of rutile and zircon too were noticed. Very 
few countries could claim comparable 
deposits of mineral sands.'* 

In the early decades of the 20th century, 
monazite was used mainly in the production 
of gas mantles for lighting. Gas mantles 
were made up or99 percent thorium dioxide 
and I per cent cerium dioxide. Both these 
chemicals were derived from monazite. 
Germany and England were the major 
centres of gas mantle pnxiuction. The steep 
nsc in demand for mantles induced the 
metropolitan companies to engage in a 
worldwide scramble for monazite. The first 
list of applicants for prospccting/mining 
monazite in Tiruvitamkur included metro¬ 
politan companies like the London Cosmo¬ 
politan MiningCompany. Fbtbes, Campbell 
and Company. Hopkin and Williams 
Company, Branley and Company, and the 
two Tiruvitamkur-based metropolitan 
companies - Cameron and Company, and 
Chisholm and Company. In April 1909. 
Schomherg, the accredited agent of the 
London Casmopolitan Mining Company 
arrived in Tiruvitamkur to assess the 
available deposits and negotiate with the 
government. Subsequently, the London 
Cosmopolitan Mining Company was 
provisionally allowed to prospect and 


ren^kve up to 20 tons, hteanwhile 0 H 
TinKr, the officiating superintendent of 
India Museum, investigated the deposit and 
recommended a royalty of 7.5 per cent on 
fd) value.'" 

The rivalry between the monazite 
contenders surfaced into the open even 
before the first mining concession was 
granted. The Hopkin and Williams 
Company. London, alerted the government 
of India that German interests wereinvolved 
in the London Cosmopolitan Mining 
Company and alleged that the mineral sand 
exported by the company fromTiruvitamkor 
hod actually been diverted to Hamburg, 
Germany. It was furtlier contended that this 
could, be detrimental to the gas mantle 
industry in England. Meanwhile. Hopkin 
and Williams also .sought a 20-year 
monopoly, with an undertaking to export 
a specified quantity of monazite every year 
paying a higher royalty of 10 per cent, as 
also a myalty depo.sit.'* The department of 
commerce and industry of the government 
of India felt that the grant of monopoly 
should be avoided and that the slate would • 
benefit more by encouraging rivalry. The 
allegation of German interests in the London 
Cosmopolitan Mining Company lost its 
sting following the company's reassurance 
to the government that it was chictly Britisl. 
with only a nominal shareholding by the 
Germans. Above all, by virtue of the pros¬ 
pecting licence, the l^indon Cosmopolitan 
Mining Company had secured preferential 
right to mining, 'hius. a lease deed with the 
London Cosmopolitan Mining Company 
was signed on May 6, 1911. 

The Census of India (Travancore) 1911 
repons employment of 17 men and II 
women at the London Cosmopolitan Mining 
Company's works in Tiruvitamkur. The 
smalt workforce at this stage i.s suggestive 
of the company’s activities being limited 
to cxpori of sand, in 1913, in a.ssaciation 
with General Electric Company, it floated 
a subsidi<u 7 called thcTravancorc Minerals 
Company.'* The separation ol the mineral 
by washing and magnetic process became 
possible with the technical support of the 
General Electric Company. The mining 


Table I: EMn.f>YMENT or Chilmen in Mincbal Sanik PK(irE.s.siNU. 1920-36 
tSclecied Years) 


Year 

. No of Workers 

Einployed 

No of Child Workers 
(16 Years and Ll-ss) 

IVirceniagu of Child 
Workers lo Total Winkers 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1920-21 

132 

284 

63 

186 

41.43 

65.49 

1927-28 

1.35 

93 

80 

37 

31.61 

.t8.93 

I9.3.S-36 

1042 

na 

532 

na 

31.06 

na 


Nines: Firm A s Travancore Minerals Company. 

Firm B ^ Hopkin and Williams Company. 

Suun-e: Coveminem of TravancoR. Stalistirs of Truvmrore (Tiruvonantupurnm: Superintendent. 
Goveromeni Press) (respective years). 
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cohti|bi»iari held by the London 
CosiiAopolitan Mining Company was 
ttansCerred to the new company in return 
for majority shareholding. Simultaneously, 
the Travancore Minerals Company also 
procured a monopoly licence of red garnet 
sand in the state. Between the years 1916- 
17 and 1920-21 the company exported 
around 3.667 itms of monazite in a^ition 
to small quantities of zircon: the latter was 
used as binding material in refractory 
manufacturing. The government of Tiru- 
vitamkur received a total royalty of British 
Rupees (hereafter. Bh Rs] 2.85 lakh.*'’ 
Garnet sand was not worked. 

With the outbreak of the first world war, 
Hopkin and Williams intensified pressure 
on the government of Tiruvitamkur to 
oust the Travancore Minerals Company. 
Again it was represented to the British 
government that both the London Cos¬ 
mopolitan Mining Company and the 
Travancore Minerals Company were ‘enemy 
firms'. In the new political situation, Britain 
did nut wish to allow tliccompany to function 
under 'benefit of doubt'. The London 
Cosmopolitan Mining Company was asked 
to reconstitute itself as a fully British 
company.’^ In the process, Hopkin and 
Williams managed a monazite concession 
in Tiruvitamkur. 

1'he Hopkin and Williams* concession 
area was 6 square miles and the period of 
lease extended to 20 years. The royalty was 
fixed at Bh Rs 45 per ton of monaziu: sand 
exported. In Sepiciriber I9I9 a lease deed 
was signed. It provided for mining of three 
minerals - monazite. zircon and ilmcnite. 
On zircon and ilmenite. royalty rates of 
Bh Rs lO and Bh Re I respectively were 
fixed.-' There was no insistence on minimum 
export quantity or minimum royalty; royalty 
was not linked to the price of the mineral 
which was steadi ly appreciating; and, royally 
deposit was nut demanded. These omissions, 
as shall be indicated subsequently, proved 
veiy cbstly to the local government. Between 
the years I9i6-I7and I921-22. Hopkin and 
Williams shipped 2.67.3 tons of monazite. 
The royalty of Bh Rs 1.66 lakh realised by 
the govemment of Tiruvitamkur^ during 
this period was indeed mn a small sum in 
absolute terms, but had little relation to the 
sales revenue earned by the company. 

Following the spread of electricity in 
the post-war period, the demand for gas 
mantles dropped. Consequently, monazite 
exports from Tiruvitamkur retarded and 
even aeased till it was discovered that the 
mineral could be used in the produetidn 
of atomic weapons. However, a rising 
demand for zircon and ilmenite, kept the 
sand mines rm the TiruvAamkur coast 
flourtshing during the intervening period. 


m 

Wotten and Worit Processes 

The work in mineral sands processing 
invtdved three majoroperations: earthwork, 
separation and transport. Earthwork was 
done using simple digging tools like shovels. 
The sand was then put in gunny bags and 
carried as headload by winkers to the site 
of separation (factory). At Monavalakurichi 
in Nanchilnadu. sepanition of mineral sand 
was done manually by panning in water. 
The separated sand was packed again and 
transported by bullock carts to Kulachal 
port, about 5 km away. From the beach site, 
sand bags were loaded in ‘vallam’ (country 
craft) and carried to ships anchored olTshorc. 
MonsiKins were a lean season fur the mineral 
sands industry on account of shipping 
difficulties.^' 

As in the case of traditional industries in 
the .state, workers in mineral sands industry 
were drawn from lower castes and 
communities. Thf Census of India 
(Travancore) 1921 reported that a majority 
of the workers engaged in miuiazitc mining 
industry were 'Indian Christians’. This 
composed of two socially and economical ly 
depressed groups; Roman Catholic 
fisherfoik from coastal areas and nadar 
landless peasants and workers from the 
immediate interior. Both these groups were 
converts from lower Hindu ca-stes. Roman 
Catholics were traditionally engaged in 
marine fishing and nadarmar in paddy 
cultivation and toddy tapping. Therefore, 
their engagement in mining represented the 
diversion of a section of the people from 
food production for local needs to industrial 
production for the needs of the metropolis. 
While carthwoik and land transport were 
mostly done by the nadarmar. transportatiim 
of sandbags from shore to ship in vallam 
was done by the fisherfoik. Ezhavar, 
Vellalar, Nayanmar, and Muslimgal were 
also involved in the industry, but to a much 
lesser extent. 

None of the major operations involved, 
namely, earthwork, transportation by land 


or water, were unfamniorto the local people. 
Even in the case of separation of the mineral, 
the region had a 'ponnarippu' (panning 
gold sands in water) tradition. The 
'unskilled' naturcof work and segmentation 
of the labour processes helped the 
metropolitan companies to organise 
prtxiuction on a system of subcontracting. 
Earthwork and transportation were 
contracted out.-^ The factory was merely 
the site of separation of sand, and its packing 
in gunny hags for exports. 

The incidence of child labour was 
pronounced in the industry. This fact 
acquires a particularly serious dimension, 
given the radioactive nature of the work 
process. In 1921, of the 235 workers 
employed in monazite sand lactoric.s, 95 
were children under l4 years (constituting 
40.43 per cent of the total employment). 
No adu It females were employed, but among 
children 28 were girls. By 1931, with the 
incrca.se in the number of workers to 372 
the number of children ro.se to 116 <31.11' 
per cent). Another 25 workers were agei 
between 14 and 16.-' Thus, child worker 
aged 16 years and less formed 37.9 per cem 
of the total factory workforce. 

Table I presents a profile of chile 
employment in the two metropolitan mincra 
sands prcx;essing ftmts in Tiruvitamkur. A: 
the table reveals, even in the mid-19.30s 
about half the workforce was children. 

In the case of firm B, there is a suddei 
drop in total employment as well us in chik 
employment between the years 1920-21 
and 1927-28. However, in the ah.sciKc ol 
information on (he quantity of output am 
the methods and techniques of pnxluction 
it is difficult to establish whether this wa: 
the outcome ofa scaling down of pnxluciioi 
or the result of an increasing shift to laboui 
contracting nnd/or substiiution of the manua 
method of separation by cicctro-mcchanica 
means. 

With the development of ilincniic mining 
the scale of child labour in mineral sand: 
prcK'essing appears to have registered • 
decline. However, a little over onc-fifth o 


Tabij: 2: CoMPARA'nvh Wtxifs: MiNERAt. Sands and Onirit iNut'sniifcs. IV.tl 


Name of the 
Indusiry/Activily 


(Daily Waees in Cliukraiiii 


Adults 

Childn'n 

Men 

Vvoinen 

Boys 

Girls 

Monazhe sand 

I0..S 

na 

65 

na 

Rubber icuHivaiioni 

to..*! 

8.7.S 

7 

7 

Tea 

12..^ 

9 

7 

7 

Tile 

13 

9 

9 

na 

Oil milling 

I.S..S 

na 

na 

na 

Paper 

19 

18.3 

7 

5.5 

Cmr mats and maitingS 

21 

12 

10.5- 

9.5 


Nme: na <• not available. 

Source: Govemmeiil of Travancoiw. Census of India (Travaiu-orei 1931, Ri-|x>ii (Tinivananiapunun 
Sufierientendeni. Govemmeni Ficss). Appendix IV. ‘Economic Condition of ihe tVopIc' 
p498. 
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Itifc Umenile workm were children •aged 
16 years and less. In 1941, the twu ilmcnite 
working Arms together employed 3,007 
workers, including 6K women. Of the 604 
child workers, I4.S were under 14 years and 
10 of them wen: girls.•’* 

The wages in mineral sand factoncs were 
lower than most other induMric.s in the state, 
with the possible exception of the cashewnut 
pnK'essing industry. While in 1931, an adult 
male worker in the coir indu.stry received 
adaily wugeor2l 'chukram' [BhRc I = 28.3 
chukram ] and a male child-worker received 
10.3 chukram. the corresponding rales in 
monnziie industry were 10.3 and 6.3 
chukram respectively, i e, an adult male 
worker in the mona/ilc indii.stry received 
just as much wage as a child worker in the 
coir indu.stry. Table 2 presents comparative 
wages in mineral sands and other industries 
in 1931. 

Table 2 is clearly indicative of the 
relatively low level of wages in the monazite 
mining industry, more so when compared 
to the wages in the coir mats and mattings 
industry, which was the major source of 
manufacturing employment in the state. 
However, it is difficult to make a firm 
inference on the comparative levels of 
exploitation from this data since it docs not 
consider specificities of the industries, such 
as skill requirements, working hours, nature 
of work and age-composition of workers. 
The high price of the mineral and the 
monopolistic nature of the monazite 
industry, viewed against the low level of 
wages, however, point to an extremely 
skewed distribution of income within the 
industry. It is also important to note that 
concerted trade union activity in titc mineral 
sands industry developed almost two 
decades alter its beginning in coir and 
cashewnut processing industries 

IV 

Peripheral Capitalists 

As early as in 1909 the Malayula Muno- 
mma. a liKal language nc w.spaper. had made 
the following prophetic observatin; 

As soon as mines arc discovered. European 
enmpanic.s flock there like vultures 

dc. scending on cadavers. Considering the 
nature of relationship of our government 
with the Brili.sh government, entry cannot 
be denied to European companies. Still it 
should be po.ssible to frame a legislation to 

cn. suiie that at least half the shareholding of 
the mining companies working in the state 
is in the hands of Iwal people. Otherwise 
all those Irouhics that have fallen on the 
people of Mysore with regard to the Kolar 
Gold Fields would iceur here loo.^ 
Given the political order within which 

princely states likcTiruviiamkurand Vfusore 


YiRttre located, it wasobvicNu that a IcgisJaiion 
. asdesiiedby theMaf<iya/<i4faflon»micould 
not easily be framed. In addition, facbsrs 
such as the biases of the British Resident 
in granting mining concessions, the 
monopolistic control of the metropolis on 
the technology for separation of the mineral, 
and the metropolitan nature of the market 
made it difficult for local capitalists to 
extend their roots in the mining industry. 
The best part of the mineral deposits were 
contnilled by the metropolitan companies. 
In contrast, concession areas of local 
capitalists were small, the lease period w:is 
relatively shorter and the royally rates 
higher. Consequently, local capitalists could 
not lake advantage of either the economies 
of scale in pnxluction or of bulk shipping, 
and therefore had little cushioning against 
possible losses. 

in fact, local capitalists being able to 
obtain mining concc.ssions was a rarity. As 
for those who obtained permission, several 
could not go beyond the phaseof prospecting. 
The financial resources of local capiialisis 
could in no way match thoseof metropolitan 
capitalists. Given the lack of development 
of a corporate money market, raising 
additional finances was difficult for local 
capitalists. Their lack of access to both the 
metropolitan technology and market further 
compounded their di.sadvantagcs. A few 
local capitalists managed to survive fur 
sometime by supplying the mineral at rates 
lower than the normal to the metmpolitan 
companies engaged in direct exports. With 
the exception of ilmeniic, where a Tamil 
firm. F X Pereira and Sons, came to he 
firmly established, mining in Tinivitamkur 
throughout the period under reference was 
distinctly a metropolitan cntcrpn.se.”' 

It wa.s from the early 1920$ that 
Tiruviiamkur capitalists began to express 
interest in mining. Most of the requests for 
prospccling/mining were for monazite. 
Obviously, they were encouraged by the 
success of the two metropolitan mining 
companies. Access to higher levels in the 
administration seems to have been an 
important factor in gaining licences and 
concessions. Thus, many of the early 
applicants from Tiruviiamkur were 
government officials, either in service or 
retired, and professionals. Among the 
earliest local concessionaires was E J 
Philipo.se, a. advocate in the Tiruvitamkur 
High Court. However, probably on account 
of shortage of capital, he could not start 
working the concession area.”'The Hrsi list 
of the local applicants also included E J 
John, E John Kuruvila and K Chandy 
jointly;* K C Eapen,*' E Masillamani'^ and 
P K Kesava Pillay.*’The potential capitalists 
thus hailed mainly from three communities: 


SyrttWt Cbiiat^kail, Nioremnar 
Christianikal. 

Mining, of monazite in particular, was 
a matter of direct interest to the British 
Paramounlcy. The major consideration 
throughout was one of ensuring British 
monopoly, in this context, the local 
government could do very little to promote 
local capitalists even if it wished to do so. 
K C Eapen's application for a monazite 
mining lca.se in 1921 was rejected on the 
ground that there was a lull in the market 
and hence Hopkin and Williams had rai.scd 
complaints regarding the grant of new 
licences.* E J John’s request for mining 
mica in his private land made during the 
same year met with a harsher fate: the land 
was acquired by the Government of 
Tiruvitamkur and handed over to the British- 
owned Madras Mica Company.'’ Later. John 
applied jointly with P K Kesavu Pillay for 
a mica concession at Punalur. Again the 
application was rejected and the concession 
was once again granted to the Madras Mica 
Company.* 

In September 1920 E J Philiposc.. 
advocate, and Joseph Andrew, a merchant 
of Tiruvananlapuram. applied for a mining 
concession. The applicants appealed to the 
government fora sympathetic consideration 
of the interests of local people. They pointed 


out: 

There are two companies working in [sic] 
monazite in Tiruvitamkur. These two 
companies are entirely foreign companie.s 
and are worked exclusively with foreign 
capital. Natives of Tiruvitamkur are not 
allowed to take shares in them nor are they 
allowed to participate in the profits thereof. 
Natives of the soil should therefore, we beg 
to submit, be given every facility and 
encouragement to work up [sic| this 
mineral.” 

Permis.sion was granted, but the royalty 
was fixed at one-third higher than that of 
'the metropolitan mining companies. Hie 
lease area was about 212 acres at 
Karunugappally, adjoining the Hopk.n and 
Williams’ concession area. But subse¬ 
quently the conccss'ionaires surren-dered 
theic licences. Inevitable this was, given 
their lack of access to the metropolitan 
market and the financial con.siraints. 

The joint application of E Jolin Kuruvila. 
E J John and K Chandy of July 1921 was 
for 300 acres of monazite tract at Kollam- 
Karunagappally. Permission was granted, 
but again, the terms clamped were harsher 
when compared to those applicable to the 
metropolitan companies. Royalty was fixed 
at Bh Rs 60 per ton - against Bh Rs 45 in 
the case of metropolitan companies. 
Additionally, the government also insisted 
on a minimum turnover of730 tons per year 
and a royalty deposit of Bh Rs 3,000.* John 
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Kuru^m lequcKisa a reoucuun m n^aity 
and withdrawal of provisions relating to 
minimum turnover and royalty deposit. He 
observed: 

(Such stringent conditions] would at present 
moment simply drive us to extreme measures 
and the government would he unconsciously 
driving us to play into the hands of foreign 
capitalists.'" 

In 1922. John Kuruvila further requested 
the guvemmeni to grant his syndicate an 
additional year to pay the royalty deposit 
and to sign the contract. Eventually, the 
operation did start hut could not sustain 
it.sclf for long a.s there wa.s a slump in 
demand following the decline of the gas 
mantle industry in the metropolis. 

V 

Rise of Ilmenite 

Ilmcnitc, the hlack mineral sand, was a 
component of hlack paint. In the 1930s 
demand fur the mineral shot up with the 
discovery of its use in the manufacture of 
titanium dioxide, a white pigment having 
versatile industrial u.ses. As early as 1919 
the Hopkin and Williams Company had 
obtained a concession for mining ilmcnitc 
in Tiniviiumkur. I'hcrcl'oie, the company 
was well prepared to take advantage when 
the market for ilmcnitc hiKimcd. 

F*rom the early 1930s applications for 
ilmcnitc began to increase steadily. In June 
1931 E Masillamani. formerly the .stale 
geologist, applied for 9.‘)K acres to work 
ilmcnitc. /.ircon and mona/iie for 20 years.*' 
Tlie Trade Commissioner at the India House. 
London, cautioned the government ot 
Tiruvitamkur that Masillamani may he 
representing certain American interests keen 
to secure ilmcnitc monopoly in 
Tiruvitamkur.'' Masitlamani’s request was 
placed hetore the Economic Development 
Board of the government of Tiruvitamkur. 
Tlie hoard recommended that a small area 
of about .^0 acres may he granted after 
fixing appropriate .imounts of minimum 
royalty and royalty deposit. Masillamani 
sought reduction ol minimum royalty to the 
rale applicable to foreign companies.''- This 
was granted hut his appeal lor exemption 
from payment of royalty deposit was 
rejected. 

Two of the new applicams were Tamil 
.^pitalists. in 1931, j L Pimanda. a 
TiHitukudi merchant, carrying on mineral 
and allied business in ColomKi. applied for 
a licence to work ilmenite. zircon and 
mona/.ilc on 1.302 ucrcs." During the same 
year. F X Pereira and Sons, also from 
TtHitukudi. applied fur licence to work 
ilmcnitc on 49.5h acres ol land for 10 years 
and also .sought prospecting licence for 
zircon and mona/.iie."'nic rcspon.se tothese 


appHCBiums Tovcais interesting aspects ui 
the letalionsiiip between local capitalists 
and immigrant south Indian eapiulists and 
also, the balancing role of the state. The 
Economic Development Board, were liKal 
capitalists were well rcpre.sentcd, rejected 
both the applications. Its resolution stated: 
The board considers that the natural resources 
of the country should be conserved for the 
development by Ihc sons of the soil, and 
does not. therefore recommend the grant of 
mining licences to Me.s.srs. F X fhtreira and 
Sons and J L Pimandu.'*' 

The hoard recommended that a small area 
may tic allotted to Masillamani. and “reserve 
the balance to be allotted to other 
Tiruvitamkurkar who may apply for mining 
licence hcrcaltcr”.*' 

Overlooking the resolution adopted by 
Ihc Economic Development Board, the 
government of Tiruvitamkur decided to 
suncliuii licences to both the applicants 
from the Tamil country. The areas leased 
out were however not very large. J L 
Pimanda was allowed less than SO ucies 
against 1,302 acres he had requested. F X 
Pereira and .Sons was allowed 41.70 acres 
for 10 years. The government justified the 
grant of concessions thus: 

The new applicants arc all Indians whi>m 
It is the duly of government to encourage 
Another consideration is that by giving tla- 
leases, government will get more revenue 
in the shu|K ol royalties.'' 

F X Pereira and Sons later rose to the 
po.sition ot the third important mining 
cumpuny in the state - next only to 
Travancore Minerals Company and Hopkin 
and Williams. It employed about 300 
workers (all male). The success of this 
venture, in contrast with Ihc failure of Iik'uI 
capitalists is probably explained by its 
inlimuie relation with the Coloinho market, 
which was a major entrepot centre of 
minerals trade to Ihc metropolis. However, 
when compared with the two metropolitan 
companies. F X Pereira's scale ol operations 
was minuscule. Between the years 19^1- 
32 and 1935-36 the company exported just 
over 0.30 lakh tons of ilmcnitc. Corres- 
ptinding tigurcs for Travancore Minerals 
and Hopkin and Williams were 2.28 lakh 
tons and I.IS lakh tons respectively.'*' 
While, as a iHxly. the local capitalists 
were opposed to immigrant Indian 
capitalists, a did not exclude the po.ssihility 
of alliances at individual business levels. 
Masillamani of Tiruvitamkur and i L 
Pimanda of Coli>mbo had been granted 
adjoining lands in Chavara. north of Kollam. 
Tlicy entered intoan agreement under which 
Pimanda lunctioncd as the proprietor and 
financier. Stnin alter P V .Swaminaihan, 
cashew indu.strialisl. and C P Matthcn, 
banker, entered this partnership. Accor- 
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oii^iy. me iirm oi iviaitioiir minerals was 
formed in July 1936. After two years it was 
reconstituted as apnvaic limitedcompany 
The goveniment of Tiruvitamkur however, 
refused to register the transfer of mining 
lea.se to the new company.'* Behind the 
refusal perhaps lay the then Dcwan's 
unsavoury relation.ship with C P Matthcn.'* 
Work was pushed by J L Pimanda for some 
lime, hut finance po.scd a problem. In 1939 
Malabar Minerals was absorbed by the 
Associated Minerals Company, newly 
tloatcd by the metropolitan capital.'' 

During the I93()s the metropolitan 
cunipanies obtumed new concessions, which 
included fresh lease of old territories as 
well as new leases. Royally on ilmenite was 
fixed at Bh Re 0.75 [>cr ton. Hopkin and 
Williams' lease was for 15 years. In spite 
of the fact that the Ica.sc was primarily for 
monaz.ilc, the company was able to export 
over 1.78 lakh ions of ilmenite during the 
period 1929-30 to 1936-37." The 
Travancore Minerals Company had access 
to the ilineiiitc sircieh. north ol Kollam. it 
exported o\ei 2.28 lakh tons of ilmcnitc 
between the years 1931-32 and 193^-36." 
In 1935-.3() the company's first works, using 
oil and clceinciiy. employed I .(X)6 persons 
(including 524 cliildreii) daily. Thu .second 
works employed .T6 persons (including 8 
children). It u^cd oil-cngines for motive 
power " 

The early 19.t()s s.iw the British-owned 
Travans’oic Minerals Company being 
.icquired hy the National la'ud Company of 
the US. This caused panic in titanium 
prcKlucis industry in Eiiglaiul. the National 
Titanium Pigments Company, the major 
buyer ol Tiruvitamkur ilmcnitc, in 
particular."' However, by the mid-l940s 
Britain partially rc-cslahlishcd its slakes in 
ilmenite niming industry in Tiruviiainkiir. 
In 1946 the British Titan Pnxlucis Company 
moved into the stale with its technology, 
and III eollahoralion with the hical 
gtrvcrnmcni set up the Travancore Titanium 
Product.sCompany. to inamifacturc titanium 
dioxide from ilmenite. In 1949. the Njiicnal 
Lead Company withdrew Irum liruviiam- 
kur. selling oil the I'ravancore Minerals 
Company to the government lor a 
I'onsideralion of Rs 11 98 lakh. At that time 
the Travancore Minerals employed ahoiii 
160 workers daily and prixluced 77,(XX) 
tons of ilcmcnile a year.” 

VI 

Uneasy Equations: Loral Slate 

and l\letropoiitan Companies 

The relationship between the government 
ol Tiruviiamkurund the metropolitan mining 
companies wa.s hardly snuKith. Political 
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cmnpulsionsot'thc paramountcy framework 
coerced the local government to Siinction 
all major concessions to the metropolitan 
companies, hut it was an act that was 
grudgingly performed. However, not a 
single lease deed could be cancelled. The 
lease of red garnet .sand, used in making 
abrasive paper, to the Travancore Minerals 
Company was an absolute sell-out. The 
company held a monopoly on collection 
and export of red garnet sand available 
anywhere in the state by virtue of the original 
licence held by the London Cosmopolitan 
Mining Company. The state geologist in his 
letter of March I‘>21 to the chief .secretary, 
government of Tiruvitunikur, pointed out: 

f 

|T|he London Cosmopidiian Mining 
Company are not making any use of the 
garnet sand although they hold a lca.se for 
collecting and exporting ii. thus preventing 
olhcn frinn making use of it. This appears 
to he an uiidesirablc stale ot altairs. The 
company must cither make use of the garnet 
or allow tahers to do so . |l request! (he 
govcritment to see whether the company 
cannot he induced cither to make use ol the 
garnet sand or to waive Ihcii right in respect 
ol that mineral.'"' 

Further, as indicated curlier. Ihc core area 
of ihc mona/.itc hell remained under the 
control ot Ihc metropolitan capital 
throughout the pcritxl under reference. Only 
a small pan of it w.is actually worked, hut 
it forestalled new entrants, litis was a matter 
of concern to the local government which 
wanted to increase its revenues by admitting 
more companies into mining. In his report 
prepared in the mid tV.IOs. the geological 
iussisiani in the govcrnincnl of Tiruvitamkur 
department of industries noted: 

The present mining lease to Messrs Hopkin 
and Williams iiermiis them to work in an 
area of h mj miles m a region which is so 
extensive ds lo comprise aieas tying between 
Kanyakuman and Chirayinkee/.hu river, 
excluding Ihc beach. ,md in all these years 
they have not been able to work more than 
u few acres at Manavalakuriehi. Thus Ihc 
indefinite way in which the area in the 
existing lease has been demised, has sIihkI 
in the way of other people entering that area, 
although theie are deposits enough within 
It capable of being worked 
However, in ncithcrca.se the Tiruvitamkur 
government could do nothing to cancel the 
lease deed and allow new entrants. Royalties 
threw up another vexed question. As 
observed earlier, the inona/itc hmim in the 
opening decades ot the century was .stxin 
followed by the ilmcnilehtuim in the 19.10s. 
From the early I94()s, rutile, the mineral 
for manufacture of titanium metal, also 
came to l>e exported in signi ficant quantities. 
On Ihc whole except for a short spell of 
depression in the monazitc market in the 
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1920s, mineral sands was a flourishing 
Industry throughout the period under 
reference. However, the government could 
mil bcneHt signillcanlly from this buoyancy. 
in (he mid-i930s, royalty collected from 
the three mining companies per year was 
just about Bh Rs 1.43 lakh, a liny fraction 
of the revenue the companies reaped. 
Since the royalty rates were fixed in relation 
to quantity, the gains from price rise could 
nut be derived by the local state. Nor could 
it, for that matter, unilaterally rai.se the 
royalty rates since these were fixed at par 
with tho.se charged by the government of 
India. 

The relations between (he Tiruvitamkur 
government and the Hopkin and Williams 
Company were particularly friciion-riddcn. 
According to the lease deed signed in 
.September 1919, the company was required 
lo pay a minimum royalty on S(HV tons of 
rnona/ilc sand every year, irrespective of 
quantity exported. However, under 
exceptional situations of demand slump, 
the government waived it as ‘a matter of 
grace', as was done in 1921."' When the 
company began to press this as a matter of 
right. It became an issue of protracted 
conllici. In February 1932. when the lea.se 
deed was renewed for mining ilmcnitc, the 
minimum rtiyally clause had somehow 
disappeared."' This proved lo be a costly 
omission tor (he government. When the 
matter was brought to Ihc attention ot Ihc 
company and rectification sought, the 
company informed that minimum royalty 
shall he paid provided new leases were 
grunted in Kanyakumari and Kitllam.''’ The 
government initially rcluscd to accede to 
the request, but later yielded to grunt .10 
acres at Karunugappally near Kolluni in 
19.19.'’’ Signiticantly. the lease deed of 1932 
contained a provision for a rebate to the 
company if Ihc price ol the mineral fell 
below (he prescribed price, in the absence 
of the minimum royalty clause, the royalty 
flow reversed during Ihc years 1934-35 to 
1936-37. While royalty collected on iImenile 
from (he company during (his pcriiKl was 
Bh Rs 1.07 lakh, an amount of Bh Rs 1.51 
lakh hud 'o be allowed as rebate."" 

Defining the market price, in relation to 
which rebate would he determined, also 
gave rise lo serious disagreement. While 
the government held that market price 
rcpre.scnicd iit value, the company argued 
that It meant fob value."' It was also found 
that there was a wide disparity between the 
fob prices of monu/.itc as fiimi.shcd hy the 
Hopkin and Williams Company and the F 
X Pereira and Sons."" The Ittrmcr appears 
lo have understated the price and thus 
managed to evade payment of a higher 
royalty. However, in the ease of the 


metropolitan company, thegoverntiient had 
mt means to uxeertain the selling price by 
examining the invoices, certified sales 
memos and accounts. These were maintained 
at the company’s office in London. The 
excise commissioner of the government ot 
Tiruvitamkur admitted in 1939; “|N]o 
examination worth the name is possible in 
regard to tlie accounts of this company".*' 
Only as late as 1946, by which time the 
imperial sun was well on its way out. could 
the Tiruvitamkur government come out with 
its hitherto uncxpr&ssed policy wishes: 

(N]o mineral sands will be exported 
hereafter and no licences issued hereafter. 
If firms which operated in the country 
want lo operate further, they will come 
into contact with (he government of 
Tiruvitamkur and enter into association 
with Ihcin..."" 

VII 

Epilogue 

In the post-1950 Keralam, (he mineral 
sands industry continues to he (he must 
important mining activity in terms of value- 
addition. After the exit of the metropolitan 
companies from Tiruvitamkur’s mining 
beaches, the major medium lor the 
metropolitan hegemony has been the 
technology of mining/prix;cssing minerals. 
Both ihc ilmcnitc prtK'Cssing conipunies 
owned hy the government of Keralam"" arc 
heavily dependent on overseas technology 
for Ihc manufacture of titanium dioxide. 
While the Travancore Titanium Pniducts 
had lo seek the help of multinational 
corporations of Germany and Britain, the 
Kerala Minerals and Metals was indebted 
to those of Australia. Britain and Ihc bS.'" 
Tiianiuni dioxide, used in a variety of 
industries, has a iarge all-India market. 
However, It is- Ihc titanium dioxide iinpon 
policy ol Ihc government of India that 
primarily decides (he fortunes of (he i Imenile 
priK'cssing companies m Keralam. 

The control over the mining of mineral 
sands in the stale is exercised hy the 
goveriimcni of India through the department 
of Atomic Energy. The Indian Rare Eanhs, 
an undertaking ol this department, mines 
mineral sands, supplies sand to Ihc stale 
government-owned ilmcnite processing 
companies and also exports sands. ’The 
Indian Rare Earths charges the ilmcnitc 
companies for the mineral sand supplied, 
although the royalty it pays to the state 
government is negligible, it is less than 2 
per cent as against a royalty rale of 7.5 pet 
cent that was current in the colonial peritxl. 

In addition to Ihc monopttly over mining 
of mineral sands, the government of India 
has exclusive right over the processing ol 
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innimMeiiecaiisecH nsurategic impoiwice. 
The ^ion Rare Earths manufactures various 
rare earth compounds at their factory at 
Atuva. Since the activity of monazite mining 
and prcKessing comes under the purview 
of the Atomic Energy Act, 1962, no 
questions in relation to it may be raised 
even in the Indian parliament. Popular 
anxieties over the possible health hazards 
of this activity are being arrogantly brushed 
aside by the atomic energy establishment.^' 
Further, mining of sand has rendered the 
coastal area more susceptible to sea erosion 
and has already resulted in extensive 
submergence of land.^- 
Thc 1990s indicate a new phase of 
iniegration, coming about 2(X) years after 
Schomberg, the accredited agent of the 
London Cosmopolitan Mining Company, 
hud inspected the mineral beaches of 
Tiruvitamkur. Recently, two Australian 
mining multinationals have entered into 
agreements with the slate-owned industrial 
development corporation. The two new 
companies to he lloatcd envisage mining 
of an additional .^.2 lakh Ions of ilmenilc 
from the coast of Kcralam. One of the 
proposed companies would be promoted by 
the multinational .subsidiary Weslralian 
Sands (India) which would hold X9 per cent 
of the share capital. In the other company, 
Rpnnison Goldfield Consolidated and the 
Indian Rare E.irths would together hold 67 
per cent.'" The full-llcdged dimensions of 
this new colonialism is a story that will have 
to be deferred for another narration. 

Notes 
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' Modernity and Ethnidty in India 

A History for the Present 

Dipesh Chakrabarty 

The rise of the Hindutva' movement ha\ caused a backlash against the critiques of modernity and 'secularism ’ 
in which Indian intellectuals have been engaged for some time But He short-change ourselves by attempting to 
understand ethnic conflicts in India through a grid that has libeialism and fascism locked into an unremitting binary 
opposition, as though they belong to entirely different histones Rather than forcing a choice between secularism 
and religion, we need to explore the links between ethnic conflict and the modern governing practices that the British 
introduced into India as the historical bearers of ‘Enlightenment rationalism' 


I 

OVER ihc last lew decades some 
distinguished Indian intellectuals have been 
engaged in a critical revaluation ol the 
intellectual and institutional legacies ot the 
European Enlightenment in the subconti 
nent' For a long time this cntique was seen 
by the Indian Icit as a quaint torm of 
intellectual Gandhism - sentimental perhaps 
even noble minded in its rejection ol 
materialist values hut in the end unptaciical 
and unthreatening The lelt did not take 
much notice ol It Things changed however 
m the ItIKOs fherc ivas post structuralist 
and dcconslruciionist philosophy, now 
available in English translation that 
coupled with some strands ot feminist 
theonsing increasingly called mtoquestion 
Enlightenment rationalism and the meta 
narratives ot progrcss/emancipation that the 
left had never questioned There was also 
the development in Ihc US particularly alter 
Said s critique ot oiicntalism ot a whole 
held ot study that devoted itself to 
understanding the format ion ot colonial 
subjectivities through examining colonial 
discourses ' Within the field ot Indian 
history anthropologist historians such as 
Arjun Appadurai, Nicholas Dirks, Cyan 
Piakash and other scholars working under 
the intellectual leadership ol Bernard Cohn 
in the 1980s also began to draw our attention 
to the way that colonially instituted practices 
and knowledge-systems attcctcd the 
formation ot new subjectivities in India and 
cast a lasting shadow over emerging politics 
ot identity in the subcontinent And then 
at the same time there was the Suhaltein 
Siudits collective Gramscian in inspiration 
and led by Ranajit Guha, who developed a 
critique of nationalism and ot the political 
imagination that saw the nation state as the 
ideal torm tor a political community These 
heterogeneous strands are now part ot what 
IS sometimes broadly referred to as the 
'cntique ot modernity’ debate in India 
The nse ol Ihc ‘Hindutva’ movement has 
now caused an understandable backlash 
against these cnliqiws ot mixlemily’ and 


ot the so-called Enlightenment rationalism 
The sense ot a ensis on the part ot the left 
in India was aggravated and deepened by 
the way Ihc leaders and followers ol this 
Hindutva movement vandalised and 
destroyed a 16th century mosque in the 
north Indian city ut Ayodhya on December 
6 1992 on the excuse that the mosque had 
been forcibly built on what was, to their 
minds, a temple marking the birthplace ot 
the mythical Hindu god king Ram Dus 
Hindu extremist movement brewing since 
the early 19K0s with anIi-Muslim hatred and 
a learot a weakened ‘Hindu’ race/nationality 
as Its mam ingredients and enjoying the 
backing ol a large number ot Hindus inside 
and outside India has caused both concern 
and debate among Indian intellectuals on 
questions ot secularism’, tolerance’ 
modernity and what the European 
rnlightcnment means lor intellectuals in 
India It IS this debate that provides the 
context tor what follows I have nothing to 
say in support ol the Hindu extremists whose 
actions in many instances have only bred a 
politics ol ethnic hatred and murder But it 
docs seem to me that the way the ‘critique 
of modernity’ debate has been positioned by 
some Indian Marxist and left liberal 
intellectuals in their rush to fight the so 
called Hindu fundamentalists force loses the 
space tor critical thinking instead ot 
expanding and enriching it Faced with the 
Hindu challenge these intellectuals have 
gone back to some of thcclassical shibboleths 
ot Marxism and liberalism - the call tor 
class struggle and a non-religious it not 
altogether atheist public sphere They 
express the tear as some do in the west that 
to develop a critique ot the legacies ol 
Enlightenment thought at this moment of 
(Indian) history is to betray the cause ol 
Marxism and liberal pnne iples and thus play 
into the hands of the ‘rcactionanes (in this 
case, the Hindutva mob) Some sub 
continental Marxists, true to a long tradition 
of debate within the Communist Party, have 
begun to describe others as enemies of the 
left Aijaa Ahmad, who clubs together Levi 
Strauss. Foucault, Dcmda. Glucksmann[ ] 


Knsteva as reactionary anti humanists 
dismisses the important Indian critics llomi 
Bhabha and Pariha rhaitcrjcc in a tootnotc 
to his book In Thcois with the intriguing 
suggestion that while post structuialism , 
whenever applied to things Indian acquires 
ot necessity a subordinate and dependent 
character, Marxism (including presum 
ably, Ahmad's own) wonderfully < scapes 
this talc ' In the more hypcibolic statements 
It IS even suggested that to develop critiques 
ot Enlightenment rationalism is to produce 
‘cultural relativism at best and strident 
fascist indigenism at woist Suniil Satkar 
lor instance has recently remarked in an 
article on the Hindutva movement that the 
rejection of Enlightenment rationalism by 
thclndianctitio' ol mcKlemity istnghieningly 
cviKati VC of what happened in the intellectual 
history ol last ism in F umpc '* Flic argument, 
which conflates a critique with wholesale 
reiection is based on i simple syllogism 
and on some perceived histone al parallels 
Here is how the syllogism runs in Sarkar s 
argument 

(1) Fascist ideology in Lurope owed 
something to a general turn ol the century 
move away Irom what were lelt to he tte 
sterile rigidities ol Lnlightcnmcnt 
rationalism 

(2) INjot dissimilar ideas have become 
cuircnt intellectual coin in the west and by 
extension they have stilted to influence 
Indian academic life 

(1) That these cuncnl academic fashions' 
(Sarkar mentions postmodernism ) can 
reduce the resistance ot intellectuals to the 
ideas ol Hindutva has already become 
evident ‘ Lxamples The critique of 
colonial discourse has stimulated forms 
ol indigenism not easy to distinguish from 
the standard Sangh panvar |t c the Hindu 
fundamentalists] argument that Hindutva 
IS supenor to Islam and Christianity (and by 
extension to the creations ol the modem 
west like science democracy or Marxism) 
because of its allegedly unique mots Sarkar 
warns that (ajn uncritical cult ol the 
popular or subaltern . particulaily when 
combined with the rejection ol Enlighten 
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mem rationalism... can lead eveii radical 
historians down strange paths’* that, for 
Sarkar. bear “ominous” resemblance to 
Mussolini's condemnation of the 
“teleological” idea ol progress and to Hitler's 
exaltation “of the German mik over ’hair 
splitting intelligence' 

I have to admit that I have a vested interest 
in continuing this debate because I have 
been named by Sarkar as one of the 'radical* 
historians undergoing this ‘strange* 
transformation. 

I do not deny the political need to fight 
Hindutva for the danger of an Indian 
*Hindu’ fascism is real, though it is 
sometimes exaggerated. Norarcthe parallels 
drawn with European hi.story always accurate 
(or when they arc. their significance runs 
contrary to the direction of Sarkar*s 
argumeni)." But we short-change ourselves 
intellectually when wc attempt to understand 
die currcni ethnic conflicts in India through 
a grid that has liberalism and fascism liKked 
into an unremitting binary opposition to 
each other, as (hough they belong to entirely 
different and unconnected histories. In the 
western demiK'racics. there has been a long 
tradition ol doing this precisely by 
'cthnicising' the histones of modern 
authoritarianism.s, fascist or otherwise, i c. 
by treating them as problems produced by 
other peoples 'cultures, tho.se of the Germans, 
the Japanese and now the so-called 'Asian 
tigers'. In writing histories of modern 
Eumpean thought and institutions, no anti- 
imperial historian cun ever afford to forget 
what WEB DuBois once said: 

There was no Na/.i atrocity - concentration 
camps, wholesale maiming and murder, 
defilement of women or ghastly blasphemy 
of childhood - which the Christian civilisa¬ 
tion ol Euroiic had not long been practising 
against coloured folk in all parts of the world 
in the name of and for the defence of a 
Superior Race born to rule the world.’ 

The connection that DuBois makes between 
this atrocity and the foundations of modem, 
liberal demtKracies in both the New and (he 
Old Worlds will ring (rue to all those whose 
histories have been irretrievably altered by 
the rapacities of modern European 
imperialisms. That a high priest of 
Enlightenment rationalism .such as Voltaire 
would think of the blacks as people who 
approximated the 'physical features and 
mental processes* of animals, wasastmctural, 
and not an accidental, feature of 
Enlightenment thought." One cannot simply 
separate out the 'decent tendencies' in 
Enlightenment thought from the indecent 
ones. Yet. there is a discernible intellectual 
habit that makes us treat contemporary 
instances of racist or ethnic hatred as though 
they were aberrations in the history of modem 
nation-states, civil societies and their 
attendant institutions. This tendency is not 
surprising in male intellectuals of the west 


want to rescue ilw' sioiy of > 
^beralism from any necessaiy associ^ion 
with imperialism. The connection was 
contingent and historic, they in effect argue, 
holding forth the promise (hat, if only the 
fascists-fundamcntalists could be kept at 
bay, we wouldenjoy anice. benign modernity 
(which might even graduate one day, when 
capitalism has played itself out, to the higher 
historical stage of socialism). It surpri.se.s 
me, however, when intellectuals from a 
colonial formation embrace the institutions 
of modernity, however inevitable and 
powerful they might seem, without any sense 
of irony qualifying their mood of welcome. 

There is an Indian character in The Satanic 
Verxes who .says; “Battle lines are being 
drawn in India today, secular religious, the 
light versus the dark. Better you choose 
which side you are on'*.'’ It is precisely this 
choice that I am going to refuse in this 
analysis. I want to explore instead some of 
the complex and unavoidable links that exist 
in Indian history between the phenomenon 
of ethnic conflict and the modem governing 
practices that the British introduced into 
India as the historical bearers of 
Enlightenment rationalism. This is not an 
argument against liberal values nor again.st 
the idea of miKlemity as such. But shadows 
fall between the abstract values of modernity 
and the hi.storicai proce.ss through which the 
institutions of modernisation came to he 
built. It is true that at this moment, (here do 
not seem to be any practical and generalisable 
alternatives to die institutions of capitalism 
and the mexiem state in India. In all our 
actions we have to take into account their 
reality, i e. their theoretical claims as well 
as (he specific histories through which they 
have developed in India. But it is nevertheless 
important that we create an Archimedean 
point at least in theory in order to have a 
longer term perspective on our problems. 
Today’s understanding of what is 'practical' 
does not have to constitute our philosophical 
horizon-or we submit, even inside our 
heads, to what already exists. This short 
review of the history of modem governmental 
practices in India is offered in the spirit of 
a dictum by a great thinker of the European 
Enlightenment - in reproducing it, I only 
reverse the order of his statement: "Obey but 
argue as much as you want and about what 
you want.” 

if a pristine form of liberalism (the Indian 
word is 'secularism') is one danger besetting 
the analysis of contemporary racism in 
Indian, the other danger is that of orientalism, 
sometimes indistinguishable from statements 
that claim that India could only be understood 
on 'Indian', or better, ‘Hindu’, terms. The 
possibility that the current Hindu versus 
Muslim orupper versus lower caste conflicts 
in India may be, in a significant sense, a 
variant of (he modem problem of ‘ethnicity* 
or ‘race*,isscldom entertained indiscussions 


4 tte wNnicin' nlieitoa. 
castebetiigseen.notahogetherunreasoniMy, 
as paiticidarto the subcontinem. Even serious 
and informed scholars are not immune to 
this tendency. Klaus Klostermaier’s 
knowledgeable survey of Hinduism 
published from New York in 1989 warns us 
against understanding Hindu politics on 
anything but 'Hindu' terms: 

Political Hinduism, I hold, cannot be 
understood by applying either a Western- 
party democratic gauge or a Marxist-socialist 
pattern. Its potential has much to do with 
the temper of Hinduism, which was able 
throughout (he ages to rally people around 
causes that were perceived to be of 
transcendent importance and in whose 
pursuit ordinary human values and 
considerations had to be abandoned."’ 

Even when the problems arc placed in an 
international framework, as in some passages 
of V S Naipaul's recent book India: A Million 
Mutinies Now, what one gets is a patronising 
pat on (he back, a view of history somewhat 
reminiscent of what Hegel said about India 
in his lectures on the philosophy of history; 
“Hindoo political cxi.stence”, said Hegel, 
“presents us with a people hut no state" 
(Hegel’s emphasis)." This, for Hegel, meant 
the worst kind of dcsprXi.sm and a necessary 
absence of history; 

It is because the Hindoos have no History 
in the form of annals (historia) that (hey have 
no History in the form of transactions 
(rcsgcstac): that is, no growth expanding 
into a veritable political condition.'- 

Naipaul's Hegelianism is neither conscious 
nor sophisticated. He simply reproduces the 
idea that an awakening to 'history' is the 
condition fur demtKnicy. For him. therefore, 
all the ethnic ferment in the Indian scene is 
only a sign of the youth of India's hi.storicai 
consciousness; with time would come the 
maturity (hat nations with an older sen.se of 
(heir history presumably possessed; 

To awaken to history is to cease to live 
instinctively. It was to begin to see oneself 
and one's group the way the outside world 
saw one: and it was to know a kind of rage. 
India was now full of this rage. There had 
been a general awakening. But everyone 
awakened first to his own group or 
community: every group thought itself 
unique in iLs awakening: and every group 
sought to separate from the rage of other 
groups." 

Within India, too, the same law of 
oversight rules, for ‘racism* is thought of 
as something the white people do to us. 
What Indians do to one another is variously 
described as 'communalism', 'regionalism’ 
and 'casteism', but never 'racism'. There 
are. of course, particularly 'Indian' twists to 
this story, and it is also true that ‘racian*, 
properly speaking, has social-Darwinist 
connotations and should not be conflated 
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wofd^ractsm' has the acivmitage of not 
making India look 'peculiar’. A relative of 
mine wanting to sell a plot of land near 
Calcutta was recently told by the local 
Comnninist leaders that he could indeed sell 
his land but not to Muslims. How is that any 
different. I would want to know, from an 
English landlady asking, on being told on 
the phone the name of a prospective tenant, 
’is that a Jewish Kahn or a Pakistani Khan?”, 
both varieties being, at least in this apocryphal 
story, undesirable. 

In focusing on the thenw of contemporary 
Indian ethnic intolerance, I will argue that 
the experiment of nation-making in India 
shows how modem problems of ethnicity 
cannot be separated from modern means of 
government and communication. My 
emphasis, in other words, will be on the way 
the development of a modern public-political 
life in India has called into being 
constructions nfboth 'Hinduism' and ‘caste’ 
that do not admit of .such simple binary 
di.stinctions as Salman Rushdie's character 
invokes: scciilar/rcligious, libcral/funda- 
mcntalist, nationalist/communal. 

Let me try to anticipate and forestall a few 
misunderstandings, however. It is not my 
intention to deny the traditions of violence 
that existed in India before British rule. 
There are recorded inslancc.s of Hindu- 
Muslim tensions during the pre-colonial 
period. Historians and anthropologists arc 
agreed that the brahmanical claim to ritual 
supremacy was seldom accepted without 
challenge and contestation by other social 
groups including those whom we know as 
the 'untouchables'. The eminent historian 
Romila Thapar, citing examples from the 
period between the seventh and the 12th 
centuries of 'Hindu' sects de.stroying 
Buddhist and Jaina monasteries and 
sometimes killing the monks, has usefully 
reminded us in a recent article that the 
‘‘popular belief that the ‘Hindus' never 
indulged in religious persecution” is simply 
untrue.''* This ancient history is something 
that I neither discuss nor deny in this essay, 
for my point is different. Something has 
fundamentally changed about both Hindui.sm 
and caste since British rule and particularly 
since the beginning of the 20th century, if 
I may put it simply by using the example 
of ca.stc, t he change may be crudel y described 
as this. We know from anthropologists and 
historians of the so-called ca.ste system that 
there were no strong systemic rules guiding 
everybody's caste identity. This could be a 
matter of negotiation between individuals 
and groups. Marriage rules and rules of 
commensality could change within one’s 
own lifetime or over generations, depending 
on factors such as social, economic and 
geographical mobility. In other words, caste 
society operated as a nun-standardi.sed 
system, and rules guiding caste transactions 
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paiticipani a setnatlvity to the context. Just 
as they sought to give India a standardised 
legal system, the British also attempted to 
fix and officialise collective identities (such 
as caste and religion) in the very process of 
creating a quasi-modem public sphere in 
India.*' The concept and the institutions that 
make up the public sphere-free prcs.s. 
voluntary as.sociation$, avenues for free 
debate and enquiry in the public interest - 
are modem Europe’s intellectual and practical 
gifts to the people they considered less 
fortunate than themselves and at whose dcKus 
they arrived as raging, mad imperialists. My 
point is that modem problems of Hindui.sm 
and caste are inseparable from the history 
of this modern public life in India that the 
British instituted and the nationalists 
preserved in what they thought were the best 
interests of the country. 

II 

The most far-reaching and fundamental 
innovation that the British introduced to 
Indian society, in my view, was the modem 
slate - mn a nation-state, for that was what 
the nationalist movement created, but u 
modern state nevertheless. One symptom of 
its modernity was that its techniques of 
government were very closely tied to 
techniques of measurement. From surveys 
of land and crop output to prospecting for 
minerals, from measuring Indian brains (on 
behalf of the false science of phrenology) 
to measunng Indian bodies, diets and life 
spans (i e. laying the foundations of physical 
anthropology and modern medicine in India), 
the Brili.sh had the length and breadth of 
India, her history, culture and society 
mapped, cla.ssiried and quantified in detail 
that was nothing but precise even when it 
was wrongheaded. The most dramatic 
examples of this governmental concern with 
measurement were the decennial Indian 
censuses, the first of which was publi.shed 
in 1872. Since the British did not go to India 
in search of pure knowledge, all these 
studies were produced in the cause and in 
the process of governing India, and it is this 
pervasive marriage between government and 
measurement that I take as something that 
belongs to the deep structure of the 
imagination that, is invested in modern 
political orders. "* Without numbers, it would 
be impossible to practi.se bureaucratic or 
instrumental rationality. 

This IS not to say that pre-modern 
government had no use for numbers. The 
Mughals had statistics of produce, land and 
revenue, among other things. Historians of 
demography talk about ancient censuses in 
such di.stant and disparate places as ancient 
China, ancient Rome (the word 'census' 
itself being of Roman origin) and in the Inca 
society of Peru. But muchofthis information 
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updated with any regularity. 

Systematic collection of detailed and 
classified statistics for the purpose of ruling 
seems to be intimately tied to modem ideas 
of government. The history of the very 
discipline of ‘statistics' carries this tale. The 
word ‘statistic’, etymologically speaking, 
has the idea of statecraft built into it. The 
Shorter Oxford Diflionary tells us that, ‘in 
early use’, statistics was ‘‘that branch of 
political science dealing with the collection, 
classification, anddiscussionof facts bearing 
(Ml the condition of a state or community". 
Gottfried Achenwall, who. as Ian Hacking 
informs us. was the first to coin the word 
‘slati.stics’. intended it to imply a “collection 
of ‘remarkable facts about the slate’ 
While the census itself is an old idea, the 
first modem census, according to some 
.scholars, was taken in the US in 1790 and 
the first British census in 1801. The Indian 
censuses were not to appear until late in the 
I9ih century, but the ^st India Company 
caused quite a few regional cen.suses to be 
taken before the period. 

Measurement is central to our modem 
ideas about fairness and justice and how we 
administer them, in short, to the very idea 
of good government. Foucault has 
emphasised in several places - especially in 
his essay on 'governmentality' - how this 
has been cntically dependent on ‘the 
emergence of the problem of population’ in 
the IKth centuVy, and therefore connected 
to the development of the other important 
'science' of the same period, that of 
economics." Benthamite attempts at using 
law for social engineering - the idea, for 
instance, that punishment should be in 
proportion to the crime committed or the 
utilitarian aim devising a society that 
maximises the pleasure of the maximum 
possible number of people-all speak a 
language borrowed from mathematics and 
the natural sciences (unsurprisingly, given 
the connection between Enlightenment 
rationalism and scientific paradigms). The 
1790 American census had to do with the 
idea of proportionality in the sphere of 
political representation. Ideas of 
'correspondence', 'proportionality' and so 
on mark Rousseau’s thoughts on 'equality'. 
Without them, and without the numbers they 
produced, the equal opportunity legislations 
of our own period would be unworkable. 
And to go from the institutional to the 
personal, a gesture toward measurement is 
inherent in the question that we have now 
made into a universal litmus tc.st of conjugal 
happiness: “Does he share the domestic 
chores equaltyT A generalised accounting 
mind-set is what .seems to inhabit modernity. 

The British, as the representatives and the 
inheritors of European Enlightenment, 
brought these ideas to India. It is. in fact, 
one of the ironies of British history that they 
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became political liberals at home at the same 
time as they became imperialists abroad. 
British policy in India was forever haunted 
by thiscontn^iciion. Whileihe British would 
never take the .step, until 1947. of granting 
India full self-government, they were often 
concerned about being ‘fair’ to the different 
competing .sections that, in their view, made 
up Indian society. The.se sections had been 
dellned by the Bnlish. quite early on, in 
religious and caste terms. A count made of 
the population of Bombay in I7K0, for 
instance, divided the population into ‘socio- 
religious communities'.''Mn the IXth century, 
British amateur historians often portrayed 
India as a society weakened by its internal 
divisions into various religions and castes, 
an understanding .shared later on by Indian 
nationalists thcm.scivcs. Understandably, 
then, categories oi caste and religion 
dominated the censuses that the British 
undertook in India. At every census, people 
were asked to .state their religion and caste 
and. as the Amencan historian Kenneth Jones 
has pointed out. this was in marked contra.st 
to whai the British did at home. Religion, 
says Jones, was never an important category 
in the British censu.scs for the period 1801 
to 193 i. Only once, in 1851. were the British 
asked about their religious affiliations, and 
answering the question was optional.-'* 
Counting Hindus. Muslims. Sikhs, and 
untouchables became a critical political 
exercise, particularly in the 2(hh century as 
the British began lo include Indian 
representatives in the legislative bodies in 
very measured doses. Whal made the census 
operations critical was that the British, in 
trying to he fair referees, made the procc.ss 
of political representation 'communal' - seats 
in the legislative assemblies were earmarked 
fordil I'crcnt communities according to ideas 
of proportionality. Nationalists like Nehru 
and Gandhi abhorred this process and the 
ideology that governed it. namely, 
'communalism'. a word that still leads u 
stigmatised existence in India and works as 
a surrogate for 'racism'.*' They pointed out. 
with some justice, that it wa.s invidious to 
treat 'untouchables' ns a 'community* 
separate from the 'Hindus'. A language- 
based definition of political communities 
would have seemed more ‘natural’ to them, 
but post-independence Indian history has 
shown that language is no surer a guide to 
ethnic identity and inter-cihnic peace than 
religion. Heads have been regularly broken 
in the subcontinent over linguistic issues 
since the 1950s. the liberation war of 
Bangladesh in 1971 being only a dramatic 
example of the process Political leaders of 
the Muslims and the untouchables, on the 
other hand, felt much happier going along 
with the Briti.sh-dcviscd arrangements until 
the final decade before independence and 
the partition ol the country. Of particular 
importance m ihe ItuJian story is thecalegory 


l^heduled caste’, wliich the British coined- 
1936 (and the government of India has 
- retained) and which was so-called because 
it referred to a schedule of particularly 
disadvantaged castes that was drawn up for 
"the purpose ofgi vingeffect to the provisions 
of special electoral representation in the 
Government of India Act, 1935”.-- It 
represents a pioneering attempt at affirmative 
action. 

Historians and political scientists studying 
modern India have recently made several 
attempts to understand what happened to 
ethnic identities through this process of a 
quasi-modern, albeit colonial, state institut¬ 
ing, through modern means of measurement, 
a structure of political representation lied to 
notions of proportionality. What, in other 
words, did the census do to identities? 
Ht.storian.s and anthropologists of colonial 
India have reported a social process akin to 
whal Ian Hacking in his essay ‘Making Up 
People' calls ‘dynamicnominalism’: people 
came to fit the categories that the colonial 
authorities had fashioned for them. Hacking 
explains dynamic nominalism thus: 

You will recall that a traditional nominali.st 
says that stars (or algae or justice) have 
nothing in common cxcqrl our names ('stars', 
'algae', 'justice'). The traditional realist in 
contrast finds it amazing that the world 
could .so kindly sort itself into our categories. 
He protests that there are definite sorts of 
objects in it.. which we have painstakingly 
come lo recognise and classify correctly. 
The robust realist docs not have to argue 
very hard that people also come sorted. A 
different kind of nominalism -1 call it 
dynamic nominalism - attracts my realist 
self, spurred on by theories about Ihe making 
of the homosexual and the heterosexual as 
kinds of persons or by my observations 
about official statistics. 'Theclaimof dynamic 
nominalism is not that there was a kind of 
person who came increasingly to be 
recognised by bureaucrats or by students of 
human nature but rather that a kind of person 
came into being at the .same time as the kind 
itself was being invented. In somecase.s. that 
IS our c lassificaiions and our cias.ses conspire 
to emerge hand in hand, each egging the 
other on.” 

The Indian political scienti.st Sudipta. 
Kaviraj has pursued a similar argument with 
regard to the history of 'communities’ in 
pre-British and British India. 'Communities’ 
in pre-Briti.sh India, says Kaviraj, had 'fuzzy' 
boundaries: in British India they became 
'enumerated'. By 'fuzzy', Kavinj means 
vague boundi”-ie.s which do not •• of 
discrete.cilher/ordivisions. Census or nfftcial 
enumerations, however, give us di.scrcie kind 
of identities even' if particular identities 
change, as indeed they often do, over time. 
For the purpose of affinnative action, a 
'scheduled caste' person is a 'scheduled 
caste’ person is a 'scheduled caste* person. 
The distinction that Kaviraj draws is parallel 


to weitiai Haddng drinivsm his Ittci^'to 
find a path somewhere between the 
epistemological obstinaciesof|he nominalist 
and realist positions: 

It will be foolhardy... to have an opinion 
about one of the stable human dichotomies, 
male and female. But very roughly, the robust 
realist will agree that there may be whal 
really arc physiological borderline cases, 
oncecoiled 'hermaphrodites'. The existence 
of vague boundaries is normal: most of us 
are neither tall nor short, fat nor thin. Sexual 
physiology [i e. the categorial structure of 
sexual physiology] i.s unusually abrupt in its 
divisions.” 

The kernel of Kaviraj's argument is that the 
post-Enlightenment governing practices that 
the British introduced into India and which 
entailed counting collective identities in an 
all-or-nothing manner, enabled people to 
sec and organi.se Ihemwivcs in light of these 
categories. I shall quote here at .some length 
Kaviraj's own gloss on these terms, as all 
my knowledge of Indian hi.stflry as well as 
my lived experience of India compel me to 
agree with him. Kaviraj writes: 

Communities were fuzzy in two sen.ses. 
Rarely, if ever, would people belong to a 
community which would claim In represent 
or exhaust all the layers of their complex 
selfhood. Individuals on suitable occasions 
could describe themselves as vtiimava'. 
Bengalis or more likely Rarhi.t, Ktiyasihus. 
villagers and so on; and clearly although all 
these could on appropriate occasions be 
called their samaj |.socicty/community|... 
their boundaries would not coincide.... [Their 
identity] would be fuzzy in a second sense 
as well. To say their community is fuzzy is 
not to say it is imprecise. On Ihe appropriate 
occasion, every individual would use his 
cognitive apparatus to classify any single 
pcr.son he interacts with and place him quits 
exactly, and decide if he could eat with him. 
go on a journey, or arrange a marriage into 
his family. It was therefore practically 
precise, and adequate to the scale of social 
action. But it would not occur to an individual 
lo ask how many of them there were in the 
world, and what if they decided to act in 
concert...-’ 

I would like to modify Kaviraj's incisive 
analysLs in one respect, however. The 
movement from ‘fuzzy’ to 'enumerated* 
communities did not represent a complete 
change of consciousness. In (heir everyday 
lives, in negotiating the spheres of friendship 
and kinship, say. Indian.s. like human beings 
everywhere, are comfortable with the 
indetenninacics of ethnic identities, and share 
none of the tenacity with which social 
scientists and governments hang on to the 
labels that inform their sense of both analysis 
and action. Yet the very existence of 
administrative categories of ethnicity- 
whether one is looking at the international 
level or at developments within a country - 
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ags. a 'nulional' identity being its hi^test 
orm. It is. of course, within this sphere that 
he idoittty of being Indian or Hindu or 
vtuslim or sciteduled caste takes on a new 
joliticai meaning. This meaning resides 
ilongside. and is interlaced with, the more 
tu/zy’ sense ul community. 

The late 19th century censuses and other 
similar institutions, then, reconstituted the 
Tieaning of 'community' or 'ethnicity' and 
zave Indians three important political 
ncssages, all of which arc entirely 
.'ommcnsurable wiih liberal political 
ihilosophy as we know it. Tbc.se messages 
were: (a) that communities could be 
mumcraicd. and that in numbers lay one's 
lolitical clout; (b) that the social and 
»;onomic progress of a community was a 
measurable entity, measured in the case of 
Indian censuses by their share in public life 
education. prufes.sion.s. employment, etc); 
ind (c) that this enabled governments and 
.'ommunities to devise objective tests for the 
'elativc 'backwardness* or otherwise of a 
:ommunily. 

Indians were quick to learn the art of 
aaiticipatinn m this public sphere. They 
.eamt. as we all do when we want to take 
advantage of equal opponunity legislation, 
hat modern governments have rat her limited 
ntclligcnce; their principles ordi.stributive 
justice reiiutre .simple, honmgeneous.sharply 
Jclincated identities, the kinds that passports 
scar. While identities can proliferate and 
aave a tendency to do so under the pressure 
.tf the politics of demiK-ratic reprc.scntation, 
.he sense of multiple identities that pro|)cis 
ndividuals in their everydayness is too 
:umplex for the rules that govern the logic 
>f representation in modern public life, where 
dcntitics. however numerous and internally 
Jiffcrcniiatcd they may be. must each remain 
Jistinct and di.scretc in the competitive race 
orgiMKls and .services that the state and civil 
iocicty may offer. It is this pre.ssure. which 
s essentially the pressure that modern 
xilitical orders produce, that led many Indian 
eaders to profess simplistic, homogeneous 
nhnic identities in 'public lifc'.disregarding 
>11 the heterogeneity and diversity of Indian 
social practices. These were categories by 
which few leaders actually lived in their 
wivate capacity. 

When we look back now at India in the 
1870s and l8K()s. it becomes clear that the 
:ruotmodem.compctitivc.g'.>vernmeiitally- 
Iclined ethnic identities familiar to us in 
iberal democracies, had already arrived, 
fhe peculiarity of colonial Indian hi.story lay 
n the fact that ihe.se identities were ha.sed 
m religious categories because of a certain 
legree of reification of Ihc.se categories by 
he Brili.sh. (But even if the British had 
licked language as a mark of distinction in 
his multi-lingual country, the result would 
lave been the same.) By the 1890s. Hindu 
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ngures atjcoch other to prove whether or not 
they had received their legitimate share of 
benefits (such as employment and education) 
from British rule. The rise of mexiem caste 
consciousness shows a similar concern for 
the measurement of ‘progress' in public life. 
The famous anti-brahman 'manifesto', 
produced in Madras in 1916 by the non¬ 
brahman caste who formed a new political 
party.oweditsrhciorical force to the statistics 
the government had collected todemonsiratc 
a brahman 'monopoly' of (he civil service.^ 

Demography was pressed into the service 
of such ethnic jealou.sies between Hindus 
and Muslims or between castes by several 
authors who used the censuses to make their 
points. One example of this process, 
discussed by Kenneth Jones, is a set of 
articles published by a Bengali author, U N 
Mukherji. in 1909 (a period in Indian history 
when the Maslims were beinggi ven rc.scrvcd 
scats in the legiitlalure i^ the British), in 
these articles, entitled 'A Dying Race’, 
Mukherji used the census data from 1872 
to 1901 to demonstrate, to the satisfaction 
of many Hindus, “that within a given number 
of years all Hindus would disappear from 
British India''. In doing this, writes Jones. 
Mukherji “was actually following the lead 
of M J C O'Donnell. Census Commissioner 
of Bengal for 1891, who had calculated ‘the 
number of years it would take the Hindus 
to altogether disappear from Bengal if 
Muhammadan increase went on at the rate 
it was doing' 

Let us put aside for the moment what to 
our cars may sound 'raci.st' in the.se remarks. 
My point is that the .siK'ial assumptions on 
which the classification and organisation of 
census (igurcs rested were fundamentally 
modern: they showed India to be a collection 
of ‘communities' who.se 'progress' or 
'backwardness' could be measured by the 
application of some supposedly 'universal' 
iridicc.s. That is exactly how the mcHicrn 
world of nutiun-.stutes is .structured - it is a 
united but internally hierarchised world 
where some countries arc described as 
measurably - orshould I say immeasurably - 
more 'advanced' than others. This structure 
of relationships has the nature of what 
scientists call fractals or self-similar 
patterns - it is capable of repnxJucmg itself 
at many different levels, between nations, 
between modern ethnic groups, between 
perceived races and so on. it is what 
constitutes the liberal idea of competitive 
pluralism. As an idea, as the French historian 
Lucien Fcbvrc once reminded us. it has been 
with us since the .second half of the 18th 
century.'* It was packed into the idea of 
'civilisation', a word the French started to 
use in the 1760s and which soon found its 
way into (he English language to provide 
the noblest justification fur England's work 
in India. The word 'civilisation' has long 
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talk about 'progress’ in the I9thcemury and 
‘development* in the 20(h, but the idea of 
a united world with an internally aniculatcd 
hierarchy measurable by some universally- 
agreed indices, has remained with us. How 
strongly the Indian middle classes 
internalised this idea is suggested by the 
following quotation from a Bengali book of 
morals that was published in Calcutta about 
140 years ago for the consumption of 
children. I quote from the eighth edition of 
the book, printed in 1858. Notice how the 
world is .seen as both one and hierarchical, 
the observable differences in standards of 
living between countries being - to make a 
conscious gesture toward the idea of 
measurement - proportional to their “total 
national efforts'': 

Countries where people are averse to labour 
...are uncivilised. The Aboriginals of 
America and Australia as well as Negroes 
are still in this state. They live in great 
hardship without adequate food and clothes, 
and they do not save anything for bad times... 
The Germans, the Swiss, the Fremh. the 
Dutch and the English arc the most 
industrious nations/races | ‘ lati' ] of the world. 
That is why they en joy the best circumstances 
among all nations 

This language would now appear offensive 
but there is a homology between what this 
children's primer said and the sensibility 
that makes of the modern industrialised 
nations a modi^ for (he rest of the world to 
follow. We all partake of this sensibility and 
I urn no exception. All I am saying is that 
this .sensibility, our commuasense on these 
matters, is undergirded by the mechanisms 
of the modern state and the universal 
requirements of govcrnmcntality, the same 
mechanisms that inlluencc our constructions 
ofeompetitive blocs of ethnicity in the public 
sphere. Hiiulus. Muslims, the scheduled and 
lower castes ot India, both during and after 
British rule, have in a sense dune no more 
than apply this sensibility to their public and 
(Kilitical lives. 

HI 

But of course (hey have done more than 
that. If India were simply a place wncre 
ethnicity was contained within the liberal 
structure ol competitive pluralism, it would 
not have made news and I would not be 
Ji.scu.ssing it texiay. Ethnic stole in India has 
spilled blood ill large amounts at ditferent 
pi>ints in history from the I89().s onward. 
Recent problems in Assam. Punjab and 
Kashmirhavebcen particularly glaring. What 
then is the difference between the recent 
experience of ethnicity in western lihtTal 
denux.Tacies and the contemporary Indian 
experience? 

The dilfercnee came lo me lorccfully in 
1989 when I received a (form) letter from 
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the AiiKintian prime mmiMer encounging « 
me (and others) to becttine Australian 
citizens. In that letter the prime minister 
went to some trouble to spell out what it 
meant to be an Australian. He said; it was 
not the colour of your skin, or your religion 
or the language you spoke that made you 
more Australian than others; being an 
Australian meant believing in freedom of 
speech, of as.MKiation. in everyone having 
'a fair go', etc. This letter prompted me to 
subject myself to some imaginary tortures 
(of the Geoffrey Robertson kind). For 
example, I asked myself if this were all there 
was to being an Australian then what would 
be my proper patriotic respon.se if Australia 
ever went to war with a nation that professed 
the same liberal values but was much better 
equipped to protect them and hence by 
definition protect my 'Australianncss' as 
well ? (Ol course, a Margaret Thatcher would 
argue that a liberal democratic country never 
starts a war. so the question would not arise!). 
A little rellection made it clear that the prime 
miiTister was speaking in a historical context 
that afforded him one rare luxury - he did 
not feel any pressure to spell out what made 
Australians different from others. The letter, 
by implication, was relegating 'cultural 
difference' to the sphere of the personal. If 
prcs.scd. a liberal would no doubt tell me - 
as the British Muslims who burned The 
Saianic W'r.vr.f at Bradford were often 
mminded - that ‘ethniciiy'couldfindaplacc 
in public life so long as its expressions were 
in conformity with the 'core values' of the 
nation (as detlncd by the state). Ethnicity 
functions here under the aegis of equal 
opportunity principles, in the form of a 
pressure group - in my ca.se. an Indian 
As.sociation which demands things like time¬ 
slots on Australian public radio nr funding 
for community schools as part of liberal 
pluralist multiciilturalism. As Talal Asad 
has shown in his discussion of the Rushdie 
affair, there arc hidden demographic 
assumptioas behindihis position, particularly 
th.'ii ot a continuous dominance of a 
European-derived, it not an English- 
speaking. majnniy."' Of course, one would 
also have to take into account particular 
Australian institutions - the welfare state, a 
relatively pro.spcrous economy, the structure 
of the Australian Labmir Party, the official 
policy of nnilticulturalism. etc ~ (hat have 
historically played a role in managing cthnic 
conllict in public life. I1iat Australia would 
be able to retain this multicultural (olcmncc 
of ethnicity in public life if the cultural 
dominance of its Anglo-Ccltic or at tca.st 
European majority were ever .seriously 
threatened, is far from certain. 

Modem ethnic consciousness in Indiahave 
been fashioned undercircumstanc'es in which 
the politics of cultural difference has been 
of pre-eminent value. Tlie point is (hat the 
question of Indian unity has never been 
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has (here been any one. culturally 
homogeneous and dominant, majority ethnic 
group that could both dominate as well as 
cITeciively claim to represent all Indiaas (at 
least until independence - one might argue 
that the Hindu extremist party, the BJP, are 
trying to develop one now, precisely by 
denying the heterogeneity that characterises 
Hindui.sm). The British cobbled a political 
India together for reasons of administrative 
convenience. The nationality question was 
muddled from the beginning. In the public 
sphere that the British created, there was no 
one, universally agreed-upon ‘Indian’ 
ethnicity. The struggle to produce a sense 
of cultural unity against the British made 
mainstream Indian nationalism culturally 
Hindu. The Muslim search for Pakistan 
emphasised Islam. The lower castes’ struggle 
for social justice produced anti-brahmamsm. 
After independence, in the l9S0s and the 
i96()s. there were the ‘tribal’ communities 
of the Nagas and the Mizos on the north¬ 
eastern fmnticr of the country who bad to 
be bludgeoned into becoming lndian.s. The 
last IS or 20 years have seen an explosive 
combination of democracy and demography. 
Indian population has almost trebled since 
independence. The growth and diversity of 
the middle class may be judged from the fact 
that while at independence there was 
consensus that the number of important 
languages was 14. there are now daily 
newspapers published in more than 78 
different languages.'* This middle class has 
tasted consumerism which has increased (he 
sense of competition in urban life. The 
.secessionist aspirations in Kashmir, Punjab 
and parts of Assam have gained in strength 
in recent years. Caste, particularly the Indian 
policy ol positive discrimination in favour 
of (he lower castes, has become anexiremcly 
contentious issue in public life. And the 
latest attempts by the extremist Hindu 
political parties to convert Hindui.sm into a 
strong, monolithic and militant religion have 
given many Indian Muslims understandable 
nightmares. 

Fundamentally, like the former Soviet 
Union. India remains in part an imperial 
structure held together by strong tendencies 
towanJscentralism. Unlike (he Soviet Union, 
however, those centralist tendencies exist 
within, and must work through, ademtKratic 
political structure which also gives the stale 
more popular legitimacy than (he Stalini.st 
states ever had. Indians have an investment 
in electoral democracy, as was proven in the 
unpopularity of Indira Gandhi's (wo year 
emergency of 197.5-77. Yet the ideological 
scene has changed. 

This centralising tendency was once most 
powerfully expressed in the ideology of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and it represented some 
kind of consensus among the political elite. 
This ideology, called in India by the name 
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liberal heritage to argue for a separation 
between religion and the ideas that governed 
public life. This ideology never described 
the actual culture of political practice in 
India whereareiigious idiom and imagination 
had always been very strongly present. But 
so long as the national leadership lay in the 
hands of a tiny elite reared in and respectful 
of the British traditions of politics, the 
everyday religiousness of Indian political 
culture could be kept separate from the 
decision-making boafos of the government. 
The custodian natureofthiselite was reflected 
in the unity of the Congress Party in which 
Nehru always remained a Bonapartist figure. 

The combination of demography, demo¬ 
cracy and political growth in India has now 
ensured that the political elite is no longer 
tiny. There arc no Bonapartist figures in 
India today. Nehruvian secularism, a close 
cousin of western liberalism represented now 
by Marxists and the left-liberals in India, is 
on the defensive (remember Salman 
Rushdie’s character talking about the battle 
lines?). 

Why this has happened will require a 
different analysis. But it should be clear 
from the above that the problem of 
competitive and official constructions of 
ethnicity is a feature inherent in modern civil 
society. In the best of times, one expects to 
find lawful, bureaucratic means of resolving 
these tensions. Even then, the mobilisation 
of ethnic sentiments would always risk 
spilling over into racism in public places as 
the experience of the Australian Muslims 
during the Gulf war would confirm. There 
are, however, other times in history when 
bureaucratic .solutions lose (heir appeal. The 
di (Terence here is not due to a total opposition 
between fascism and liberalism as political 
philosophies. The difference here is in 
historical contexts, imagine the conflict 
between the Bengali-Muslim sense ethnicity 
and Pakistani nationalism in what was, before 
1971. East Pakistan. Clearly, a model of 
pluralism that recommended that all signs 
of cultural difference be matters of private 
belief, became untenable in that situation. 
Kashmir today, for many, would represent 
a similar situation. The point is. as I have 
argued, (he very structure of modern 
guvcrnmentality carries with it the .seeds of 
ethnic bloodbath. Whether the seeds will 
ever germinate is a matter of the particular 
moment of history one inhabits. This is not 
a counsel of despair - but it is a plea for our 
political anaiyiiis to be informed by a larger 
sense of irony. 

Advocating the cultivation of a sense of 
irony about the civilising narratives of 
modernity does not imply political passivity. 
The relationship between philosophical 
positions and political action is seldom 
straightforward. For,(a)thefeisnoaliemative 
toaction, we arecondemned to act politically 
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(b) thb Mibject who acts, and is mobilised 
to act. in the face of events, is more than an 
imcHectual-philosophical subject. Action 
involves emotions, memories, tastes, 
feelings, will and values - and these things 
have histories over which we have much less 
control than we have over our consciously 
thought-out philosophical positions. 
Whatever my theoretical understanding 
today of the problematic histories of 
practices named ‘sati*. 'female infanticide’, 
'human sacrifice’ and 'ihagi' - to name 
four names by which British colonial 
discoursecondcmncd ‘Indian’ (yet another 
namclcivilisation -1 have been irreversibly 
brought up by the histories of my childhood, 
education, socialisation (all of them 
influenced by British and nationalist 
critiques of Indian society) to be revolted 
by the practices that these names seek to 
describe (always inaccurately). How. in 
what mode of action, this revulsion will 
express itself depends on particular 
situations and the opportunities I read them 
as presenting. 

What. then, is the relationship between 
this critique and political or state policies 
that might he put in place to combat racism 
under conditions oi mcxlernisation? First, 
this critique is about the limits ol policy¬ 
making under present institutional 
arrangements. I have argued that, given the 
connection between govcrnmcntality and 
mea.surcment. both the modern nation-state 
and civil siKicty ncccs.surily set up certain 
competitive structures of identity through 
the very distributive proccs.scs over which 
they preside. The question, 'distribution 
among whom?’.always takes identities tor 
granted. Identities here are not seen as porous. 
In tact, identities are not measurable or 
enumerable except on the assumption that 
their boundaries arc abrupt and not vague, 
in the language of distributive ju.sticc, 
identities represent at any one point of time 
some kind of narrative consensus in which 
everybody or every group knows who they 
arc. and this knowledge is shared by the 
institution that administers well-being. In 
other words, the cxi.sting models of modem 
political and economic institutions handle 
thequestumofcultural ’difference’ in identity 
precisely by fixing and freezing such 
dilfcrcnccs into divisions that are not 
pemieablc - a Hindu cannet be a Muslim - 
.so that they arc amenable to mcasuicment 
and enumeration. Even if we moved from 
the idea of allocative ju.sticc to that of 
pniceduralju.siiceinthc.sphcrcofdistribution 
as John Rawls did in his classic book A 
Theory of Justice (1971), we would still 
have no way of handling differences in 
identities. Rawls’ search for “justice as 
fairness”, as readers of that text will 
remember, led him to posit an “original 
position" (a perspectival position, really, as 
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met without any conception of their social 
or class locmions - that is to say, as humans 
from whom all differences had been 
abstracted away.'^ 

Even Leftist intellectuals who try to 
modify Rawls in order to infuse a more 
self-consciously political life into his 
theory, find it difficult not to universalisc 
a distinction that is historically very 
particular, that is, the distinction between 
'public’ and ‘private’. Chantal Mouffe’s 
attempt to move away from the Rawlsian 
position of holding on to the idea of an 
original rational agreement and to ground 
'democracy' in a permanent state of 
disputation (since there cannot any longer 
be a “single idea of a substantial common 
good”). IS instructive in this regard. 
Pluralism here is seen as possible on 
condition that the political is defined around 
a minimum shared agreement; that “the 
principles of the liberal-democratic regime 
qua political association; equality and 
liberty” be defined as the “common political 
good". As Moutfc clarifies: 

a libcrul-democratic regime, if it must he 
agnostic ill icnns of morality and religion, 
cannot be agnostic concerning political 
values .since by definition it asserts the 
principles that constitute its specificity qua 
political association, i e, the political 
principles of equality and liberty." 
Where, then, will be the place for 'morality 
and religion' in this (postimodern. socialist 
idea of liberal-democratic politics which 
accepts disputation as a foundation for 
democracy? Or for anything else that was 
not part of this minimum shared political 
good? Mouffc IS clear: these ideas will exist 
as 'povate' belief, the sphere of ‘privacy’ 
implicitly defined in such a way as to he 
incapable, by its very definition, of 
endangering the institutions that embody 
“the political principles of equality and 
liberty"." 

What else can an Indian intellectual do but 
experience a sense of irony at what European 
political theory offers us'' On the one hand, 
there arc the actually cxi.sting institutions 
that administer our lives both in India and 
outside. The very administration of (ethnic) 
identities by the actually-existing civil- 
political institutions needs, as I have shown, 
the same fixed, discrete categories that racists 
of all colours use. The only difference is in 
their idioms - bureaucracies use a certain 
impersonal language while racist mobilisa¬ 
tion in public life involves an explicit use 
of emotions as well, but this difference is 
superficia! and depends on the hi.storical 
context. Governments, in moments of crisis, 
will use both. On the other hand, critics of 
these institutions, whether arguing from a 
purely liberal position of a Rawls or a 
postmodernist, siKialist po.sitiunol a Mouffe, 
cannot but resurrect the model of a human 
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between the public and the private, as a 
condition for tolerance and pluralism. But 
is this human being universal? Is this human 
being universal even in the west? Docs 
'political emancipation' (I borrow the 
expression from young Marx's essay ‘On 
the Jewish Question’) require us to 
universalise the experience and skills of a 
particular group in modem European hi.story? 
Do we all have to become humans who are 
able to objectify their relationship to the 
supernatural into stateable 'beliefs' and who 
arc able to categorise these ‘beliefs' as 
'private'? 

The politics of being human are different 
between cultures and within cultures. We 
are not impervious to one another but that 
docs nut mean that the differences are nut 
real. Some people in India possess the 
modern sense of privacy as it has developed 
in the hi.story of the middle classes in Ihc 
west. Many do not. The importance of 
kinship in Indian society suggests other 
paths of social change. If we swallowed 
a theory, hook, line and sinker, that made 
tolerance and pluralism contingent on the 
idea of 'private belief, we would only 
move further away from our social realities 
than Rawls does from his by his theoretical 
manoeuvres. The writing of Indian history 
then has to subscribe to two struggles. One 
istodocument and interpret for contemporary 
needs Ihc diftcrent practices of toleration 
and pluralism that already exist in Indian 
.society, practices that arc not critically 
dependent on the universalisaiion of the 
public/pri vatc disi i nction. The other would 
be to help develop critiques of the already 
existing institutions and their theoretical 
assumptions, for the struggle against the 
murderous and self-proclaimed 'Hindus' 
of today must, in the long run, also he a 
struggle for new kinds of political and 
economic institutions for the management 
of public life - institutions (hat do not 
requite for (heir everyday operation the 
fiction of cultural identities with fixed, 
enumerable and abrupt boundaries. Nobody 
has to blueprints for such institutions, 
though we know that two of the finest 
products of Indo-British cultural encounter 
of the I9(h century. Gandhi and Tagore, 
experimented with both facets of (his 
.struggle at different moments of their lives. 
If cultural and other kinds of differences 
arc to be taken and lived out .seriously, and 
we want to live in a world where particular 
developments in the cultural hi.storics of 
European middle clas.scs do not have to 
function as models to which all politics of 
being human must aspire, (hen we also 
need institutions that cun handle the fu/zy 
logic with which identities arc built. The 
existing institutions in charge of producing 
and administering prosperity, cannot do 
(hat. 
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(An earlier and shoncr version of this essay was 
read at a seminar organised by the Universily of 
Western Sydney, Nepean, in May 1493 and was 
published in the pnKeedings of that seminar. I 
am grateful to the participants in that seminar fur 
their cniicisms. Thanks also to Fiona Nicolt, 
I>avid Bennett. Meaghan Morris and .Stephen 
Henningham for their comments. All responsi¬ 
bilities are. of course, mine.) 
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P(ditics of Diversify 

Religious Communities and Multiple Patriarchies 

Kumkuin Sangari 

This essay reviews the current debate between maintaining religion-based personal laws and instituting a uniform 
civil code in the context of gender inequality and Hindu majoritarianism. It chailenges the assumptions on which 
positions that advocate legal pluralism and defend personal laws have based their case. 

The essay argues that prevailing notions of community are bureaucratic, reductive, static and essentialist and defeat 
their own declared objective of maintaining social pluralism, critiques the enmeshing of religious community with 
personal laws as a form ofnew orientalism that is both patriarchal and ideologically laden, and argues against positions 
advocating reform of personal laws by state or community. 

The author critiques ideologies of cultural diversity that rest on assumptions of discrete homogeneous communities, 
on religion as the singular axis of diversity, on a conflation of religion, culture and patriarchies, and on a confusion 
of social disparity with diversity, as all being incapable of reckoning with existing cultural diversity. 

The concluding section of the essay argues against the perception of religion or religio-legal systems as the sole 
determinant of patriarchies. Patriarchies cut across all primordial principles of social organisation, call into question 
the very principle of demarcating communities and personal laws that prevails at present and cannot he fought from 
'within ’ by an identitarian politics. Multiple yet overlapping patriarchies should underpin new common laws that 
take into account existing axes of social differentiation even as they transcend such differences in the realm of rights. 
New laws mu.st encourage a genuine religious plurality and be based on both the differences and overlaps between 
existing patriarchies. Inalienable rights for all women must he established while a new type of legal particularism 
should he instituted responding to the situational specificities of patriarchal arrangements. 


[I'he paper is published in two parts. The first part appeared last week.] 


IV 

Multiple Patriarchies 

(19) PiAiRAi. Patriarciiiiu; 

THE plurality of palriarchics is then a facet 
of social disparity, which is entangled with 
as well a.s pnxluccs diversity; it has been 
sustained and partly generated by 
combinations of legal pluralism, religious 
pluralism and the cu.stomary domain. Yet 
depending on the wider structures obtaining 
in a specific conjuncture, each one of these - 
legal pluralism, religious pluralism, 
customary domain - produces different 
‘clusters' which may either overlap but not 
fully coincide, or. work against, even 
undercut each other. For this reason, it is the 
totality of patriarchal arrangements, in their 
differences and overlaps, rather than hetero¬ 
geneity per se, that should be approached 
in order to pose the question that precedes 
any attempt to make common laws for 
women; are there separate patriarchies 
governing women of each caste and each 
religion? 

The nature and existence of plural 
patriarchies in India has barely been 
theoretically addressed and here I can only 
address it in an indicative manner. In the 
past, caste division, divisions of labour, the 
coexutence of tribal and agricultural modes 
of production, of matrilineai and patrilineal 
systems, and their complex articulation with 


regional histories including the formation of 
religious sects, have been significant factors 
in the crystallisation of differing patriarchies. 

Many of the overlaps and differences, 
especially those that have functioned around 
the axes of caste and class, arc in fact 
.structured and not mere historical accidents 
or ideologically neutral. The legal pluralism 
that sustained multiple patriarchal 
arrangements could at times itself be an 
aspect of sought hegemonies. The 
brahminical rcfu.sal and/or inability to 
univcrsali.se a single patriarchal mode in 
ancient India is a case in point. There were 
several dilTiculltes. Different patriarchies 
already existed by virtue of different modes 
of pniduction. regional specificities and 
cultural differences. New schools of law 
continued to emerge, conquest had to 
respect custom, while brahminisation itself 
was a two-way process of acculturation 
and assimilation. Varna divisions not only 
made for exclusiveness'" but created other 
complications. There was a partial, erratic, 
quasi-functional connection between lower 
caste women's ‘freedom’ and upper caste 
women's lock of it. This cannot, however, 
be understood merely in terms of function¬ 
alism. conspiracy or caste enclosure - but 
ratherthat in thc.>e early centuries patriarchal 
arrangements would have a more directly 
discernible relation to the group's relation 
to the means of production. The sheer lack 
of inheritance, property and corollary lineage 


concerns would produce patriarchal systems 
different from that of upper castes; so too 
would the looser attachment of hierarchically 
lower groups to the written word, orthodox 
religion and political power."' There was a 
related difficulty, that was either an inhering 
contradiction in or a by-product of caste 
stratification and its divisions of labour: 
women of all vamas could not he clubbed 
together under the same sCt of patriarchal 
norms (for example in punishments for 
adultery or in matters of legitimacy and 
lineage), because this would entail taking 
away access of the higher vamas to the 
labour and sexual services of lower vamas.' 
This necessity meant that, cither then or in 
succeeding centuries, brahminisation it.self 
could not afford to universalise a patriarchy, 
and different patriarchies coexisted granting 
different degrees of sexual access to upper 
and lower ca.stes. as well as access to 
remarriage and a ‘public’ world of work to 
lower caste women. As a result the Smritis 
prescribed or allowed for discrete as well as 
overlapping or intersecting patriarchal 
arrangements. For instance marriage was 
sacralised for upper castes hut largely non- 
sacral for the lower; or clo.scr to home, caste 
differences between wives not only 
determined hierarchy within the family but 
also unequal inheritance fur their sons. In 
their textual contents, in their proclaimed 
distance from customary law as well as in 
their frequent recognition of different co- 
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exiMing cuscDinary lawsi, tne »inniis panooK 
in a whai was elTeciively at once a practised 
and a .structured diversity. 

it is nut surprising that iodatc must attempts 
at unil'orm laws have been unable to 
accommodate these differences in patriarchal 
arrangements without adopting a bias 
(favouring a particular school, set of 
provisions or tendency in brahminicai texts, 
or even particular customary laws). The 
que.siion is why should a uniform law even 
try to accommodate this ty|x: of practised 
yet .structured diversity? Each attempt at 
uniformity till now has indeed taken away 
freedom fnim sonic women while giving 
them to others. An unsentimental appraisal 
»f the politics of diversity reveals that a 
major reason for this has been the fact that 
dilTcrcnt patriarchal arrangements distribute 
protection, entitlements and oppressions 
differently in tenns of class, caste, region 
and religion. .Some of these freedom may 
he more apparent than real, while some may 
he accompanied by other patriarchal 
controls."^ 

(20) On Ti xn.'Ai. DiiTi-.RPJs't i s 

If structured diversity was a marked 
feature of caste di fferentiation. the differen¬ 
ces between pairianhal arrangements of 
religious groups have other structunng logics. 
Diversity here may be partly a pn^uct of 
discrete rcligio-iegal systems; these are. 
iKiwcver. subjected to a continuous re.struc- 
uring in the customary domain and by class 
imperatives that produce sets of practices 
which arc both common and different. 
However, the vaunted 'separateness' ofthese 
aatriarchies is partly an ideological effect. 
Fhcrc arc several important questions here 
.hat are difficult to unravel in the abstract. 
So I will start with suggesting some lines 
if companson between pa.st and present 
aatriorchal arrangements governing Hindu 
ind Muslim women in the north. 

Let me begin with a workable gcncrali- 
iation. In the widest scn.se. given the plethora 
if schools, commentaries and interpretations, 
dassical l.slamic laws relating to women 
display structural and ideological similarities 
with pre-medieval brahminicai laws. Ancient 
ir pre-medieval brahminicai written law - 
igain taken in its wide.st sense, given the 
nultiplicity of schools, texts, commentaries 
ind interpreters - were centred on sets of 
mtitlements and obligation.s who.se nature 
ind content was determined by a hierarchical 
ind largely agrarian social formation as well 
IS by displacing and imbibing earlier 
latriarchal forms. Classical Islamic taw was 
distinct in two respects: it institutedclaimable 
ights and contract, that governed property 
md marriage and underwrote the elaborate 
irovisos for women's maintenance. Both 
:oncepts were related to the selective 


'<WKaiporwiDnoi Homaniawamiinciniiuaicc 
.'of precapitalist mercarttile contract; further, 
the crystallisation of written Islamic law in 
its initial moments was linked to changes 
in family forms and a movement away from 
tribal and wider kinship based forms to 
narrower family forms - taking the extended 
family as its basic unit, it partially released 
women from pre-l.siamic. tribal patriarchal 
forms but partly retained these."' 

Even in these two areas of greatest 
difference, there are striking points of 
similarity with brahminicai law both in theory 
and in the adjacency of social practices in 
north India. The greater individuation of 
women in Islamic law. though their share 
was less than that of men. provided for an 
absolute right to own property as heirs to 
their natal family, as recipients of mahr from 
the husband (this made women contracting 
parties in the marriage contract and is not 
tobeconfused with bridcpricc which signifies 
'sale'), and as heirs in the hu.sband’s estate: 
it enabled them to ‘independently’ manage 
their .share, which need not necessarily be 
melted into a marital joint stock, thereby 
producing .strong potentials for bilateral 
devolution. In theoretically much moredilute 
ways, forms of limited bilateral devolution 
through ‘stridhan’. limited entitlement to 
specific forms of property, to vari. and to 
maintenance can also be found in the 
brahminicai repertoire and its customary 
variants. The distance between the two 
systems was reduced in another way. The 
theoretical possibility of greater 
individuation for women in Islamic law has 
been offset in practice by its dilution. Hiese 
practised denials of women’s access to 
property and inheritance found and still find 
friendly counterparts in the practice of 
propertied patrilineal non-Muslims in 
northern India, and can make for an 
ideological rapprochement with both 
brahminicai laws and common social 
practices. 

The second major distinction is that of 
contractual marriage. As an institution, 
marriage (‘nikah’), though part ofthe sacred 
essence of the Prophet’s teaching and a 
highly religious covenant, is a civil contract. 
As such, while it made women party to the 
marriage agreement, and in some cases 
allowed them to add provisions limiting the 
husband's extensive legal control,"* the 
contractual clemciN favoured men in most 
respects; male initiated divorce remained 
easy despite the attempts by lawiraken' to 
delimit it.'" Nikah was also intended to be 
a lifelong, permanent bond with rights and 
duties.'" The contractual element in 
marriage in clas.sical Islamic law has been 
overplayed at the expense of its religious 
character, in the attempts to build an 
absolute contrast with Hindu sacramental, 
indissoluble marriage. However, a closer 


looK at oranminai raw pniouces a oiNcrem 
picture. 

Brahminfcai legal texts stipulated an 
indissoluble sacramental marriage for upper 
castes which functioned simultaneously as 
an ideological rationale for payiarchat 
domination, but they tacitly conceded that 
marriage was an institution with a material 
ba.se and also encoded certain contractual 
elcmentssuch as correlative rights and duties, 
and some stipulations fordi.ssolution. The.se 
elements are most notablcintheArrhasAnsrm 
which provided more possibilities for 
dissolution of certain categories of marriage 
for men and women, and some limited 
recourses for women including remarriage 
for deserted and widowed women: marriage 
itself, especially polygamous marriage, was 
entered into a more explicit structure of 
monetary and compensatory provision (as 
for earlier wives). These elements are muted 
in the Smriiis which have an especial 
investment in defining marriage as 
indissoluble: but even they allow women in 
a few special circum.stances (c g. if the 
husband was mis.sing for a number of years) 
to regard a marriage as terminated. However, 
though marriage was also indissoluble for 
men. there are many more textual clau-ses 
stating permissible grounds for male 
desertion and annulment of marriage as well 
as sanctioning male rejection of 'bad' wives: 
the Mmusmriti gives husbands full right to 
desert and/or dispossess wives who quarrel, 
do not respect them or hate them. One 
conclusion that could be drawn from this is 
simply that marriage was more sacramental 
for women, and such contractual elements 
as existed favoured men. Further even 
though thc.Hc texts did not legally provide 
'Hindus’ with the male privilege ot 
(exccsssive) divorce, this existed anyway as 
a social privilege, indeed as the generalised 
privilege of neglecting or deserting wives 
fairly unilaterally. Finally sacramental 
marriage was restricted to upper castes, and 
numerous types of divorce prevailed, with 
de facto rights for men and women (in 
different and varying proportions>. along 
with easier remarriage, among lower 
ca.stcs."* So while types of extra-judicial 
divorce were legally permissible under 
Islamic law, it was customarily available to 
almost all but upper castes. 

Islamic religio-legal texts have not been 
univocal about polygamy. Further, the 
polygamy practis^ by Muslim men was 
fully matcl^ if not outdone by that of upper 
caste /class men. Polygamy was common to 
most ruling groups, oAen tied to male status 
and gave men legal access to a number of 
women in marriage, a polygamy without the 
numerical limit imposed by Islamic law. In 
addition, they also had access to numerous 
women in structured yet non-format co¬ 
habitation and/or secondary marriages.'^ 
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Piifthej^ in diffibrem tanguages braiunihical 
and Islamic laws recognised irregular 
marriages, and tended to limit the liability 
of menlo ‘proper' wives withouteliminating 
tiwir access to other women. Mutah or 
irregular marriage is comparable to secondary 
marriages in brahminical legal texts. The 
lack of rights for women in irregular 
marriages are idsocomparaMc.^' In fact both 
sets of scriptures and law books recognise, 
through description and clas.siricaIion, a 
number of living arrangements and types of 
marriages, even when they proscribe them. 
Both are caught in the logics of existing 
reality that may not match with prescriptive 
desire. 

The signal distinctions between 
brahminical and Islamic laws-greater 
individuation, contractual marriage, male 
access to numerous women and unilateral 
male divorce - cither diminish on closer 
examination of the laws or melt in practice. 
Tlicrc arc also more obvious ideological 
similarities. A.s legal subjects, women are 
primarily envisaged as non-productive, 
contincd to reproduction and domestic labour 
in the marital home, construed as dependant 
wives, mothers, daughters, with little 
cusicxJial or guardianship right over children, 
dependant on male provision; inheritance is 
patrilineal and monogamy is the rule for 
women; the arena of their claims to 
entitiement or right is predominantly the 
'negative' one ofmaintcnancc, perpetuating 
a dependence that could be exploited to 
enforce obedience, as well as restricted to 
the familial and contingent on ‘behaviour’. 
Hu.sbands arc not bound to give maintenance 
ifthc wife IS improper, disobedient, unchaste, 
llicrc IS no dearth of misogyny centred on 
a .supposedly unbridled female sexuality in 
either brahminical or Islamic texts. Both 
place restrictions on women's movement 
outside (he home, mete cruel punishment to 
erring and adulterous women while the 
Smritis prescribed severer punishments for 
women's lapses. Both arc mote stringent 
about enforcing caste and/or religious 
boundaries when a woman’s choice of 
husband is at issue, in part because they 
assume that the hu.shand’ s caste and religious 
denomination will prevail over that of the 
wife.'” 

Within these broad .similarities there are 
of course many dilYcrcnt ideological registers, 
differences in practice, institutional contexts 
and contests, and differem repertoires of the 
textual and customary. In f^act both legal 
systems bad at .some levels a dynamic relation 
with custom'” and social change, as well as 
' provided ways of rationalising deviance and 
lack of strict compliance with precepts in 
moments of crisis Capadkalin dharma’) and 
((laments of necessity I'fasad-al-zaman’). 
Both recognise a number of patriarchal 
practices as morally reprehensible but legally 


valid - law andi morality aie not tolly 
integrated in either. Des|Hte the difference 
between the levealed and nol-revealed. 
Islamic law and brahminical law have similar 
methods of legitimation, ranging from 
precept, moral axiom, exhortation, custom, 
moral duty to sacred law, while theirultimate 
purpose is to secure divine favour here and 
hereafter. 

In combination with the aforementioned 
ideological and structural similarities, 
.social conditions conducive to patriarchal 
overlaps or mutually congenial patriarchal 
arrangements existed before the inception of 
modem law. (This fact is obscured by the 
historically more recent reconstitution of the 
'Hindu' and 'Muslim' as separate and 
competing patriarchies. If ruling groups 
threatened each other’s women it was within 
broadly shared patriarchal and proprietorial 
codes.) 

The self-definition of elite groups partly 
rested on posscs.sing difTcrent and tighter 
patriarchies; in this too there was little 
structural difference between the two 
denominations and often substantive 
similarities. Upper cla.ss/caste groups were 
cross-denominaiionaily united in coustruing 
women as status markers, in the seclusion 
of their women, parental control over 
marriage, the practice of child marriage and 
unanimous in their contempt for lower ca.stc 
groups. Though in theory, contractual 
marriage as defined by Islamic law made it 
easier for widows and divorcees to remarry, 
in practice there was not that much 
intermarriage. For instance, for the northern 
aiihraf, in dc facto terms. Muslim marriage 
became more indissoluble than contractual, 
widows were seldom remarried, while 
women were often denied inheritance. 
Ironically, but explicably. some of the 
patriarchal overlaps are produced through a 
process of the common infringement of 
customaiy cniiticmentsand textual sanctions, 
through common denials and the wide gaps 
between prescription and practice. This is 
a question I will return to. 

Deep similarities existed between lower 
caste/class artisanal and labouring groups 
too, among whom there was often a great 
deal of denominational ambiguity both in 
nomenclature and in .social practices.'” 
Thus, class for class, local coexistence and 
interaction produced common customs, 
practices, and interpretation of legal texts. 
Intermarriages, and what I have cl.scwhere 
called ‘-incomplete conversions’ produced 
carryovers and continuities, especially in 
customs, both in latent and explicit syncretic 
formations.'” 

The inception of modem class formation 
accompani^ by newly defined personal laws 
and community claims in the I9(h century 
produced a new axis of political 
differentiation but they also add^ to this 


l(^ hlstoiy of overlaps, that 1 will rapidly 
enumerate. There were already notable 
similarities in "domestic habits and 
institutions”."* Modem processes of class 
formation in part produced mirroring 
community claims and reform agendas 
invested in simplifying rituals, rationalising 
dowry and so on. The political economy of 
capitalism overdclcrmined by colonial rule 
at one level produced an adherence to newly 
constituted ‘traditional’ enclaves of which 
patriarchies were one. The domcstic 
ideologics obsessively produced across 
denominations were all comhinatoircs of 
emerging companionate and nurturant 
bourgeois ideologies with earlier pre¬ 
capitalist patriarchal ideologies and 
arrangements. The a.shraf and the upper/ 
middle ca.slcs invested in a common m^cl 
for status indication and forupward mobility 
with a complementary prc.scribcd .sci of ‘cure’ 
patriarchal arrangements that involved 
seclusion of women, dowry, female literacy 
leavened by chastity, piety, efficient domestic 
management, g<Kxi wifely .service, and an 
exorhitation of male tutelage.'” Ironically 
(heir dc.sifc to mark class/castc boundaries 
and particularise communities through 
domestic ideologies produced women os 
.similar ’types’ of clavs subjects. In a further 
irony, class imperatives - that inhered in 
secluding women, withdrawing them from 
‘dubious’ public places and the near 
compulsive proscription on assiK'iating with 
lower caste/class women in all hut tutelary 
or supcrvi.sory capacities - undercut the 
production of broad-based unilicd Hindu or 
Muslimcommunitics.'” Male reformism was 
not based on a concept of equality or rights 
but on improving women’s status and 
relbrmulating patriarchal arrangements in 
ways that were largely based on ‘entitlement’ 
with its overt morality of women’s 
dependence, and covert intent of .sexual 
surveillance and patriarchal control; both 
safeguarded their common patrilineal 
customs regarding devolution of agricultural 
land.'” It was progressive women’s 
oiganisations (hat not only raised the que.stion 
of rights in the 1930s but stressed the common 
problems of Hindu and Muslim women and 
resisted their division into communal 
corcstitucncies.' 

Finally new ty pc.s of commonalities ba.scd 
on urbanisation and the .secularisation of 
certain areas of .social life also emerged in 
the I9(h century and continue to do so. 
Contemporary studies .suggest that 
similarities regarding education, age of 
marriage, .seclusion, prescribed patriarchal 
behaviour, arc predicated on the major 
correlates of class, region, urhani.sation, not 
on community or religious ort tuxloxy.'" The 
political economy (including the market) 
that shapes and intersects with patnarchics 
regardless of religion, is producing new 
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grounds and forms of similarity, in 
aimhinotion with customary practices that 
continue to level many textuid differences. 
Dowry (and related crimes) cut across 
religious denomination while the practical 
logics of inheritance usually supersede 
denominations. Dowry in the shape of 
money and jewels is being substituted for 
a share in property with or without women' s 
con.scnt in Muslim families. Brothers may 
not give them a share in the father's 
properly; women may never claim it; or 
this may be claimed and used by the 
husband/sons rather than the woman. 
Considerable pressure may be exened to 
sign over inheritance to brothers at the lime 
of marriage. Mahr may be a verbal promise 
or a token amount paid at marriage, the rest 
may never be forthcoming.''’ Entitlement to 
.support from the natal family, imponani in 
the case of breakdown of marriage, comes 
at the identical cu.st of foregoing rights. 

Even more significant is the common 
rctusaf lo implement even the personal laws, 
especially provisions for maintenance and 
inheritance. The way in which the contractual 
rights of Muslim women are undercut in 
practice is not particularly different or 
distinguishable from those of Hindu 
women - there is a similar spectrum of 
discriminations. The gap between textual 
aspects of Muslim personal law and practice 
is .simply analogous to as well as runs parallel 
in the gap between Hindu personal law and 
social practice. The rcfiKmed image of Hindu 
law can he sustained only because it is barely 
implemented and because of women's 
enforced consent in not claiming their legal 
rights or pniperty. (If all women were able 
to do so H indus would lose their complacent 
and progressive air.) Muslim women did not 
and do not live in .some monolithic or i.solatcd 
world of Muslim personal law but in a sphcic 
of customary variation and denial like any 
other women."' 

The reprcscniation.s of 'Hindu' and 
'Muslim' patriarchal arrangements as 
absolutely different, partly produced and 
upheld hy several projects of Hindu and 
Muslim legal reform, not only have distinct 
ideological locales but also distinctly 
pernicious effects. For instance, the cnmra.st 
between a sacramental Hindu and a 
contractual Muslim marriage that emerged 
in lOth century ideologies was over¬ 
played on b<iili sides. Muslims emphasised 
contract since it implied that Muslim women 
had more rights and made them less 
vulnerable in the reformist colonial gaze 
than Hindu upper castes with their back¬ 
ward sacramental marriages. This became a 
basts for claiming an inherent mixiernity 
and progressiveness for Islamic laws 
(rather than a capacity for modern 
interpretation), forgetting that in their initial 
textual forms they were not premised on a 


f concept of gender equality. Hindus 
obsessively reiterated sacrament, partly in 
iu new colonial definition, for a number of 
reasons; Hindu women could then be part 
of a sacriflcial complex, occupy higher moral 
ground, be distinct from ‘western’ and 
Muslim women. This was a covert mode of 
caste differentiation, an attempt at 
universali.sing upper caste marriage since 
the majority of lower castes had dissoluble 
marriages, as well as a way of defending 
upper caste male patriarchal privileges. The 
sacrament bound women more firmly than 
men, and since it could go so far a.s to 
legitimate a widow’s domestic labour or 
her immolation, it made at once for Hindu 
male reformist guilt and chauvinist 
exccptionalism.*'^ The Hindu Code Bill 
introduced divorce but retained sacrament 
in a delimited form as 'ritual' marmage; its 
ambiguity has led both lo claims for a 
modemi.scd secular law and to a marked 
reluctance to give up the ideology of 
sacrament.'" It has fed competitive, self- 
congratulatory anddefensivelogics; Musliim 
claim that the 19.50s reformed Hindu per¬ 
sonal law imitated the modernity of Islamic 
contract; Hindus claim that Muslim personal 
law must now imitate the modernity of 
reformed Hindu law! 

A second layer in the production and 
encashment of religious difference was in 
the frequent casting of 19th century reforms 
as return, restoration and breaks with the 
customary: rehearsing British administrative 
desires lo restore a legal ur-text from 
antiquity, Hindu reformers turned to ‘pre- 
Islamic’ laws while Muslim reformers turned 
to 'pre-Hindu' laws. Reforms at one level 
were mimicing project of religious 
differentiatiun, with each .seeking freedom 
from the 'other’s' corruptions through 
identical methods. Since the contractual 
horizon of Islamic law exceeded that of any 
other in India, there was a legitimate case 
for protesting its dilution in practice. How¬ 
ever, the customary was misperceived on 
both sides as merely a site of Hinduisaiion 
and Islamisation'"-that is, of the ‘fall’ - 
whereas it was a mutually shaped and shared 
realm of patriarchal comscnsuality. 

Such a persistent emphasis on rcligio- 
tegal differentiation has had several 
ideological effects. It has privileged religious 
texts: built religious contrasts between 
iranshistorical textual systems instead of 
analysing contemporary social ovHaps and 
differences. The exorhitation of texts has 
systematically obscured how far simitar or 
common patriarchal practices can be 
theoretically governed by different rcligio- 
texiual laws. It has instituted religion as the 
singular determinant of patriarchies. It has 
artificially transposed denominational 
differences upon patriarchies - tacitly posit¬ 
ing a ‘Muslim' and a ‘Hindu* patriarchy. It 


has established a politics tif mutuai Mamc 
for patriarchal practices that serves to repress 
the common infringement of personal laws. 
It has rolled back feminist politics based on 
an understandingof ovcrtappingpalriarchies 
and the patriarchal cont^suaiities that bind 
women into regional clusters and mute 
religio-iegal differences. Most of these 
ideologies of difference have trickled into 
the defences of (and communal attacks on) 
personal laws. Some arguments (hat uphold 
the ‘autonomy’ of personal law and internal 
reform within a minority, thus rest on an 
ideological .set of interrelated assumptions: 
Muslim women appear to be oppressed by 
Islam and personal law, religion and 
patriarchy appear to be absolutely identical, 
Muslims are deconlcxtualiscd as living in 
their ‘own' world, a world sustained hy 
religious differences alone. In fact, much 
tmire than Mu.stim personal law goes into 
making up the oppression and inequality of 
a patriarchy, and ail of that is at work for 
non-Muslim women as well. 

(21) Overlapping PATRiARCinES and a 
Common Politics 

If the area of overlap between patriarchal 
arrangements is wider than the area of 
differences instituted by religio-lcgal 
systcm.s, and produced hy the ground realities 
of .social status, caste, class formation, 
capitalism, division of labour, political and 
material interests, can these be seen as 
discrete patriarchies defined by religion? 
The ideological pressure of religious 
differentiation tends lo repress the nature of 
patriarchal arrangements and the overlaps 
between them. 

Patriarchies function in three concurrent 
ways - systemic, shared, and differential - 
and each of these cuts across religious 
boundaries being constituted on a number 
of primordial and non-primordial lines. Hic 
presence of multiple patriarchies involves 
an analysis of specific differences and 
similarities - their production, degree of 
structuration and content. The differences in 
types of oppression are not part of a realm 
of pure cultural diversity but differences 
between patriarchies, that may be more or 
less structured, and entangled with an even 
wider spectrum of social differences. Given 
these multiple axes of social difference, and 
()ic fact that the existence of several religions 
isoniy one amongst many grounds fordistinct 
patriarchal arrangements, there is no reason 
to privilege religions above other features. 

^tther, many oftlKsepatriarchies, marked 
by overlaps and distinctions, have existed 
as much in co-operative relationships as 
they have functioned as marks of difference. 
The very presence of diverse patriarchies 
has provirM a space for contention within 
die ‘same’ denominations in the struggle for 
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upwaM motiility (as between upper and 
middle castes); it has also been a space for 
contention between denominiuional groups, 
accentuatingmalebonding ‘within* groups 
and male rivalry over patriarchal privileges 
such as multiple access to women; it has 
produced cross-castc and cross-denomi¬ 
national male bonding as well as worked to 
enforce status and regional divisions among 
women. 

Patriarchal arrangements are a historically 
changing yet systemic product of a complex 
articulation of factors in which religion and 
reiigio-lcgal sy.siems arc signiHcant but not 
sole or primary determinants. Religions as 
hearers of patriarchal ideologies do structure 
patriarchal arrangements at the level of 
prescription and practice. Further, the 
reproduction of patriarchies has till now 
been crucial for the reproduction of religious 
groups or ‘communities'. However, insisting 
on the primacy of religion can he a careless 
replication of communal positions or a 
capiluliiiion to the gross generalised claim 
of oricnialisls and indologisls (hat religion 
is a way of life in the 'third world', thereby 
subsuming reproduction, labour, inheritance 
and personal relations into it. In fact, even 
the disappearance of religions will nut sficll 
an end to patriarchies since .so much else is 
involved. 

i cun argue this from another direction. 
My own assertion of the value of religious 
fluidity or syncretism could barely addrc.ss 
the question of patriarchies. It could 
only address the falsity «>f 'community' 
constructs, of hard and fa.st divisions on 
religious lines, and reassert the presence and 
importance of oilier forms of collectivity. 
That IS. religious fluidity has the capacity to 
challenge only one of the theoretical rationales 
of pcr.sonal laws. Religious lluidity and 
syncretism may confuse or suspend the 
orthixiox tcligious rationales of a patriarchy 
or mitigate the power of religion as a 
structuring principle of patriarchies: while 
syncretisms, as a shared fabric ofbelicfs. can 
be a source of potential solidarities or 
bulwarks against communalisation and over- 
sharp differentiation - but these cannot 
resolve ail aspects of patriarchal oppression. 

Just tis a religion cannot be conHated with 
a patriarchy, similarly religious pluralism 
can neither be confused with the existence 
of multiple patriarchies, since they cut across 
religious lines, nor can it be seen as a solution 
to patriarchies. In other words, if religious 
plurality is undcrsuxid by abstracting certain 
features of a social formation, patriarchal 
diversity is analytically understood by 
abstracting certain features too. but these are 
not all the same features, precisely because 
religions are ncH identical with patriarchies. 

An analysis of patriarchy premised on the 
autonomy of primordial communities will 
not get very far. Since patriarchies cut across 


ait primordial principles of social 
organisation, it follows that they cannot be 
fought from ‘within*. A religious community 
may be ideologically premised on a within 
and a without, but in existing patriarchies, 
there are no such ‘withins*. Reiigio-lcgal 
texts take effect in contexts and different 
religions may have the same context. Further, 
since patriarchal conscnsualities opcialc 
across religions in different region and class 
determined customary domains, members 
of each religion may belong to several 
different sets of patriarchal conscnsualities. 
This undoubtedly complicates the already 
vexed question of challenging patriarchies 
from within a religious or a reiigio-lcgal 
framework. The nature and strategics of the 
struggle against patriarchies logically 
depends on the primacy and particular 
combination of the structuring agents in a 
specific conjuncture - capitalism, class, 
caste, religion. 

Thcovcrlapofpntriurchics across religions 
is at one level produced in the customary 
domain. If women gain in the cu.stoinary 
sphere \ ix-(hvi.\ textual laws, depending on 
the nature of these laws, class status, 
it^ividual circumstance and conjuncture, 
then iho.se mitigativc aspects in customary 
arrangements can be available to women 
from any denomination. However, for most 
women customary rights over certain 
categories of income ,ind distribution of 
household resources.etc, are built overtime 
yet remain contingent, situational and without 
predictable outcomes. The cu.stomary t hen 
is an area where women may gain or lose. 

This overlap thus carries beyond 
commonality of patriarchal practices into 
the denials of customary entitlements and 
existing legal rights as well as in setting up 
an opposition between such entitlements 
and legal rights. Custom is the space where 
the full embodied sociality of religio-legul 
texts is established. However, since the 
customary domain can be at once patriarchal 
and pitted agaircst religious and non-religious, 
textual and/or statutory legal systems, it can 
produce patriarchal overlap.^ and consensual 
clusters along lines that are different from 
existing legal pluralism us well as from the 
legal homogeneity of separate personal luw.s. 
Such commonality of customs across 
religions in turn indicates the wide 
structuration of patriarchies. 

The near universal deferral and infringe¬ 
ment of customary and .statutory laws of 
inheritance also .suggest that inheritance is 
primarily a matterof cla.ss interests regardless 
of whether it is bound in secular or religious 
idioms,*'* and that is why most if not all 
patriarchies arc in a practi.sed opposition to 
even the inadequate existing law.s. DilYercm 
women may be more handicapped by 
particular clauses in their personal laws 
than others but in practice the handicaps 
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tend to even out. In liircas related todevolution 
(e g, dowry) denomination has neither an 
analytic nor an experiential valence. The 
retreat into communitarian arguments 
ignores how much all types of patriarchal 
arrangements are being reshaped by 
capitalism. And ignores (he imponance of 
analysing the Tit' as well us (lie discrepancies 
between the pirliiicul economy, differing 
laws, and ihc common (hrusi of 
di.scriminaiory practices. 

Further this gap between custom and law 
as evinced ineustomary denials, itselfcreutcs 
not only Ihc space and conditions foroverlaps 
but also for claiming a determinate 
signiilcancc for such 'overlaps*. Customary 
denials indicate the extent to which women 
with different religions arc living under the 
same set of patriarchal arrangements. I'he 
nature and regularity or otherwise ot the 
gaps between social practices and existing 
laws can be a way of detiniiig the common 
areas in patriarchies as well as the operative 
power of a patriarchal social consensus. 
Feminism represents one of the breaks in 
this consensus: as such a more effective 
resistance may be uficred if woiiien unite 
rather than split acro.ss religious lines. 

It isdcbiiiluling to surrcndei lo the tendency 
to Ihnil llicqucslionof patriarchies lo personal 
laws or (he question of scK'ial inequality to 
family matters. It must be iciicraied that 
women are governed not by family laws 
alone hut all other laws, nol by patriarchies 
alone but by die loialiiy ol' incgalitarian 
social arrangements. The issues raised by 
patriarchies extend beyond religion to 
encompass right to work, employment 
opportunities, citizen's rights, while a 
struggle for gender justice extends beyond 
community or state legislation into the wide 
social oppressions common to women. 

It is precisely these ideological delimi¬ 
tations which make .some of the attacks on 
legal uniformity a disguised attack on 
equality. The terms ot questioning amount 
not lo ‘equality with social heterogeneity' 
but 'inequality with siKial iie(crogciieit>'. 
Thus the term 'gender justice.' if one is not 
careful, can come to mean that womci can 
obtain this in different ways thiough ilieir 
reformed personal law. Now it may he 
possible to obtain 'justice' through diflercnt 
sets of laws, hut is ii possible lo obtain equal 
rights within a democratic cgaliiurian 
framework through iIk'sc means'.' Docs not 
•axial plurality yoked to the personal laws 
simply hedge if nol discard tins wider 
meaning of equality, and settle down 
comfortably with the sense of having 
preserved cultural dilfcrcnce ' 

The very nature of patriarchies thus makes 
segregationist-particularism absurd lor 
feminists. The sheer existence of iiuilliple 
but overlapping patriarchies calls tnio 
question the very principle of dcmaicaiing 





rights that is pervasive at present. Feminist 
collectivities are held together by common 
analy-scs of and opposition to patriarchies; 
a feminist politics has to be based on ail 
aspects of patriarchies - systemic oppression 
and similarities, structure and unstructured 
differences. Multiplicity does not imply 
atomisation precisely because there are as 
many overlaps as variations as well as 
because several differences in patriarchal 
arrangements are structured and structurally 
related. The multiple identities of persons - 
familial, class, religious, caste - may exist 
in significant relation with each other rather 
than as atomised entities while many of 
these differences arc products of an 
unacceptable social inequality. Similar 
patriarchal oppressions can make for unity, 
but dissimilar patriarchal oppressions can 
also make fur a unity of aims leven as they 
may demand different oppositional 
strategies). 

The shared nature of systemic patriarchal 
oppressions, and evolving shared goals 
alongside difi'erent strategies that address 
the differences of patriarchal aaangements, 
is only one source of feminist unity. 
Patriarchies are relational, subject to a wider 
political economy, occupy different 
configurations, and arc reformulated 
continuuu.sly. That is, there is no hi.sturicai 
esscntialism available to women. However, 
because they arc related to so many other 
systemic oppressions, feminists cannot 
isolate and challenge patriarchies alone hut 
also have to confront all that they are shaped 
by and embedded in; that is, the very nature 
of patriarchies requires a thoroughgoing 
egalitarian project which demands an end 
to all forms of inec{uality that women and 
men arc subject to - based on cla.ss, caste, 
distribution of surplus anddi vision of labour. 
If feminism oppu.ses disparities produced 
through patriarchal arrangements, it cannot 
ignore or accept these other di.sparities. And 
it is in this wider democratic commitment 
that another soua*e of feminist unity resides. 

The stake in plural politics or overlapping 
feminisms, is usually based on narrow or 
sectional self-interest alone since they posit 
(irreducibie)diffciences in terms of localised 
self-validating identities without addre.ssing 
social disparities as a whole."'' A feminism 
based on the interests of small groups of 
women is likely to result in an identitarian, 
sectarian or re-esscntialiscd politics that 
allows the wider structures which underpin 
patriarchies to continue undisturbed. 

In Conclusion. Towards New 
Common Law.s 

I will conclude with some sugge.Miuns 
about the .shapes new laws mu.st neither 
rehearse nor take as well as the lines along 


'Cannot replicate or be based on the 
assumptions of personal laws: a 
dehistoricised definition of religions as 
sealed, immutable and exclusive, adefinition 
of community rehearsing the bureaucratic 
rationales of colonial rule and the politically 
pragmaticcompromises of the contemporary 
state, their necessary coincidence with the 
homogenising logics of community 
formation and amenability for exploitative 
political instrumentalities. If we set out to 
critique theessentialist hegemonising drives 
of the nation-state, we cannot usefully do 
so on the basis of primordial, essentialist 
religious communities in part engendered 
by the nation-stale, or by jeopardising 
women's rights - rights that the state itself 
is reluctant to universalisc. It is only by 
seeking a guarantee for their rights as citizens 
that women can be empowered to actively 
challenge and redefine the present contours 
of the political arena. 

As I have shown religious pluralism, 
syncretism, the cu.stomary domain, as well 
as multiple but overlapping patriarchies call 
into question the present principle of 
demarcating communities and their ‘rights'. 
The mobile, contradictory and cross-cutting 
logics of the process of community formation 
would in fact be foreclosed or frozen by any 
further institution of community based la Ws. 
New common laws cannot be based on 
religion or any other type of primordial, 
birth-bound principle or punitive notion of 
identity that in practice strengthen patriarchal 
privileges. 

New laws should not be assumed to occupy 
the same area occupied at present by the 
personal laws. We have to break down the 
public and private, recognise that the familial 
is related to the sexual division of labour and 
determines women's capacity for waged 
work, that women's identity rests equally in 
every sphere of social life. There is no point 
in dividing up the common areas in the 
spectrum of oppressions through public and 
personal laws: this division functions to 
abstract patriarchies from the wider structures 
in which they are embedded. The legal 
classitlcation of 'personal' or 'family' law 
in areas such as inheritance and succession, 
adoption and maintenance has to be 
challenged. To put it bluntly we do not need 
a singular 'code' that will collect and 
systematise a complete set of principles to 
rule family matters. Rather we need to 
examine the existing relationships between 
the various laws governing the public and 
private domain, rethink the categorisation of 
public and private, and refuse to replicate 
its prejudicial aspects in new laws. We have 
to also consider delinking laws affecting 
women from the modalities of social 
reproduction of class privilege, patriarchies 
and communaliscd religions. 
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duplicattcm of the principles or ideoiogiM 
of existing laws. 'ITiey would have to be 
stripped of all majuritarian and 'Hindu' 
nationalist assumptions. The legitimacy of 
new common laws will be based on secular, 
democratic horizon thm seeks justice for 
women within a wider egalitarian project 
As such it cannot be formulated by the state 
or the BJP, or sought through a consensus 
of religious communities; it must be 
formulated through left, feminist, secular, 
democratic agencies, who entertain a 
dialogue and seek a consensus on different 
principles from women of all castes, classes 
and legions. Common laws can only be 
made from a self-conscious, strictly non¬ 
religious standpoint, which carries a 
simultaneous understanding of both concrete 
similarities and dilTerences of patriarchies; 
as well as of the different relations between 
religions and patriarchies, of religions being 
neither sole nor primary determinants of 
patriarchies, of the limits that religions and 
patriarchies set on a uni vcrsalisation of rights, 
and seeks a universalisation neither of 
religion nor of patriarchies but of enabling 
rights. Thus such a standpoint would he 
relatively non-partisan in individual and 
collective intentions as well as in seeking 
a wide ranging democratic definition of new 
laws. What can potentially unite women is 
not a uniform civil code but a common 
understanding of patriarchies and common 
aspirations, prior to the formulation of new 
laws. 

New laws would have to move in three 
directions: encourage religious diversity, 
establish inalienable rights for all women, 
as well as find way.s of dealing with the 
diversity of patriarchies. That is, not towards 
a universal principle that takes only their 
commonalities and llattcns them into a 'core' 
but towards imagining a concretisalion of 
the universal in a way that can take into 
account both similarities and differences. 
Tlte ideal of gender equality in the secular 
projections of a uniform civil cixlc can be 
recouped in a different framework, one that 
is not, however, merely a revamped uniform 
civil code. 

As I have tried to show, cultural diversity 
in India cannot be proclaimed as our 
civiii.sational splendour (or worse as a sign 
of perennial 'Hindu' tolerance) and 
unproblematically celebrated. Thus the 
struggle against patriarchies may be pitted 
against forms of homogenisation, or 
against forms of heterogeneity, or both, 
depending on their nature in a specific 
conjuncture. I hope my argument has 
managed to indicate that heterogeneity and 
homogeneity, taken by themsel ves, are flabby 
issues. Left, democratic, secular, feminist 
forces have to sharpen their analyses and 
talk concretely about types of heterogeneity 
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and hc^tiogeneity, as welt ns tbe class, cute, 
commonal and other social relations 
underlying panicularl'ormsofdiversity - on 
qualitative, ethical and egalitarian grounds. 
A feminist position on diversity has to be 
principled, at once theoretical and based on 
(he empirical presence and nature of 
patriarchies. We need to engage in direct 
ethical argument and critique of specific 
rights and legal protections, rather than seeing 
any concept as perennially governed by its 
origins in 'western' enlightenment reason 
and/or in an attendant masculinism. 

If an understanding of heterogeneity is to 
be built into laws then we have to ask what 
type of heterogeneity is at issue and which 
differences are .sought to be maintained. Do 
they provide breathing spaces? And if not. 
arc they a source of patriarchal oppre.ssion 
or part of structured inequalities (disguised 
and sold as social plurality) that should be 
opposed? 

The next major question is how desirable 
forms of diversity can be cither maintained, 
left unimpaired or saved from active erosion 
by the law. The must plural type of legal 
pluralism would not be able to match all the 
plentiful and cross-cutting axes of social 
diversity: while, as I have tried to .show, 
privileging any one (such as ‘religion’) 
involves a denial or suppression of others. 
At one level, aset of common law.s, depending 
on how they are framed, may be less 
interventionist than privileging one form of 
cultural diversity over another. At another 
level, legal minimalism premised on a few 
ba.sic laws may turn out to he more helpful 
than a descriptiveVprescriptivc legal 
particularism.'^ 

As far as religious pluralism is concerned 
we need a conception of law that honours 
and preserves the potentials for healthy 
fluidity but does not attack or humiliate 
minorities and remains committed to their 
right to a peaceful, dignified life. We should 
develop a perspccti veon law and legal change 
that understands that in the near political 
future there will be - as in the near political 
past there has been - a contest between the 
processes and agencies of both fixation and 
of change, us far as religious beliefs and 
communities are concerned. We need to 
imagine laws that cease to be preoccupied 
with fixity (religious differences and 
community claims as they exist) and begin 
to allow for change. That is. laws which 
honour principles of exit and entry, the 
individual's right tochoose where to belong, 
existing diversity, processes of change within 
and between denominations as well as 
maximise certain types of choice for persons 
and religious flexibility rather than .sealing 
otherwise elastic boundaries. Indeed the 
cause of religious pluralism may be better 
served by not stifling religions with legal 
deiinttions as is the case with personal laws. 


and ituofar i& they are not pmriarehal. by 
simply leaving them alone. 

The other type of multiplicity that new 
common laws have to confront is that of 
patriarchies. The problems and limits of 
existing religious, customary and legal 
pluralism in confronting patriarchin have 
been amply discussed. What are their 
implications in terms of a feminist legal 
project? 

If common laws are to be based on an 
understanding of multiple patriarchies, then 
I would suggest a dual principle on which 
they could be formulated, llie first is a 
principle of access to inalienable rights that 
are the same tor all women and have the 
.same horizon. That is, a refusal to translate 
multiple patriarchies into differential rights. 
The second is diftering particularise 
legislations responding to diverse patriarchal 
arrangements, all of which would neither 
apply to nor be needed by all women. That 
is, a legal particularism that deals with diverse 
patriarchal arrangements, oppressions and 
inequalities, but docs not set out to preserve 
them. And these particularist provisions - at 
once protective, corrective, and forms of 
redress - could take into account all sites of 
oppression, the cu.stomary and ca.ste-bii.scd 
domain, extra-jural arbitrations, family and 
workplace, etc. That is, the sites of 
particularism would be based on types of 
social disparity and (he specific needs and 
situations they engender.'^' while the concept 
of ’protection' would also need redetinition. 
These laws would function through aconiext 
sensitive jurisprudence.'^' We need a 
contextualised particularism that is fieed 
from the patriarchal and punitive aspects of 
customary arbiirutiun. Or, to put it another 
way. a type of legal particularism that 
empowers women to challenge patriarchies 
in different ways: that is. not a legal sy.stcm 
that either maintains patriarchal diversity or 
presents a choice between patriarchies, but 
one that presents choices between forms of 
challenging them and between different sets 
of protections or corrections demanded in 
different contexts. 

Taken together this would be a principle 
of similarity of enablement and diversity of 
protections. This principle in turn rest on 
twocontradiciions that I will explain: custom 
veisus law. and citizens/agents versus 
victims. 

The i.ssue of custom versus law arises for 
women across denominations. The 
beneficent aspect of customs requires not 
necessarily (hat better customs determine 
new laws, but that the laws should embody 
the furthermost freedoms and rights that 
ha ve so far been imagined by customs. Legal 
change could be envisaged in such a way 
that women do not lose what they have hut 
only gain what they do not have. However, 
since one of the overlaps in patriarchal 


practices is produced through infringement 
of laws or not allowing women recourse to 
the law, women have to also be provided 
with specific recourse against customs, both 
as ‘prohibition’ and by creating legal 
adjudicatory space for women to protest 
these.I>ifferent patriarchal arrangements 
suggest that different women need ditfercnt 
types of protection even to enable them to 
claim their rights. A major implication of 
multiple yet overlapping patriarchies for new 
laws is that all patriarchies mu.st he rc.sisied 
while at the same time protection lor women 
from speciFic existing patriarchal practices 
is sought. Such a two pronged legal pluralism 
cannot be based on existing religious 
distinctions as expressed in personal laws 
but on a countrywide evaluation of statutory 
and customary jural practices as they arc 
practised in specific contexts, in relation to 
specific patriarchal arrangcnients us well as 
in relation to the way in which present laws 
reinforce or are shaped by cu.stomary 
prejudices.'" 

The second major contradiction that 
already exists in the Constitution, in laws, 
and even in feminist reforms. ari.sc.s from 
their double purpose; to protect wtimen, 
here and now. from existing patriarchies 
which subject women to determinate forms 
of economic and wider .social dependence, 
thereby working within the existing familial 
and traditional definitions, including the 
definitions of public and private; while they 
also seek to project, simultaneously, an ideal 
horizon of women empowered as agents and 
citizens in order to change normativities as 
embodied in the law and in social lilc. 

Protection has an abysmal and ideological 
history. The protcctioiKs. obligations and 
entitlements written into prc-capitalist laws 
relied on forms of .social consensus and were 
fully entwined with patriarchal arrangements. 
The same laws simultaneously enforced 
specific patriarchal arrangements and then 
tried to mitigate or delimit (hem or to build 
in partial protections from them for women 
through obligation, entitlement, etc. Present 
laws, including the personal, arc problematic 
in part betause they carry this .strucuire of 
patriarchal enforcement, cntiticmcin and 
male obligation in piecemeal fa.sliioii Ithu*. 

is, rely on older consensual patriarchies) in 
an uneasy combination with limited rights 
for women that have only partially displaced 

it. Further, protection has historically been 
entangled with denial or delerral of rights.^ 
The systems of protection and entitlement 
came not only from brahmimcal. Islamic 
and other precapitalist Indian law.s but also 
from nineteenth century Engl ish law.'Even 
now the state extends its protection in lieu 
of awarding rights, and courts pcisist in 
employing a notion of protection that rc.sts 
on an esscntialist and naturalising dcllniiion 
of gender diffferenev."’ 
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' We could break away from this confusion 
between victims and s^nts, and turn the 
contradiction into a legal principle. Through 
inalienable, irrevokable rights women could 
he defined a.s agents and citizens and not in 
relation to men. To the extent that women 
' already have and can further aci|uire a social 
agency, they need maximally enabling laws 
as citizens with the capacity to redefine their 
lives. New legislation must carry broad rights 
regardless of marital status. At the same 
' time, and for the time being, to the extent 
that women are vulnerable to oppression 
they need protective laws - but no longer 
bused on ideologies of protection. And it 
is in the area ot protective legislation, that 
choices and options cun help to deal with 
di ffcrcnccs in class and occupation, between 
different types and sites of labour, between 
propertied and non-propertied women, 
enhancing their capacity as wage earners, as 
opponents of patriarchies, and as individuals 
with the capacity for choice. Legal options 
then would he ha.scd prcci.sely on those 
various factors that make patriarchies 
different from each other. That is, treating 
dilfcrence not as something to be added but 
omnipresent from the very beginning in any 
attempt to grasp the dialectics of scKial change 
and aspci'ts of siK'ial organi.sution that govern 
gender relations. The principles, terms and 
parameters of choices and options for 
protection, recourse and redress, which can 
assist propcrtyless and economically 
disadvantaged women, have of course to be 
carefully thought out, keeping in mind desired 
social changes within a broad egalitarian 
framework. 

A horizon of inalienable rights would 
stretch the tension between class or 
patriarchal interests and egalitarian 
premises of law. Class and/or patriarchal 
interests become doubly exploitative if 
rights are uncertain or inadequate. 
Particularism would be the way towards 
substantive equality,*'"' its precise contents, 
as well as its modalities in terms of 
protection, correction and affirmation need 
to be debated. These would contextually 
take into account all the dc facto sites of 
patriarchies including customary and 
religious, as well as be the space where new 
and emerging forms of patriarchies can be 
tackled. For instance while rights in 
workplace, in property, marriage, in family, 
in residence, would be universal, the de 
facto dificrences arising from the different 
needs of propertied and non-propertied 
women could be particularised. We will 
need to build a progressive and readily 
available tradition out of case laws. Case 
law contextualises, can reflect different 
intepretations of the same law, and carries 
the potential of constantly particularising 
the abstraction of law through feminist 
pressure. 


If left, democratic and feminist orga¬ 
nisations come together they could work 
towards such thoroughgoing legal change. 
The several independent initiatives being 
taken at present may then take a common 
direction and jointly cxcereise a veto rather 
than accept watered down laws.'** 
Simultaneous attempts toalter social relations 
would make legal changes meaningful and 
efficacious since law is a horizon and a site 
of struggle but has limits as an instrument 
of change. Otherwi.se it can freeze or alter 
social relations in undcsired ways. 

(Concluded) 

Notes 

111 For iiisiancc. Mcdaiilhi incorporated die 
sudra into some of the prescriptions which 
in the Manusmriti were restricted to 
ineiiibcrs of tlie first three varaas (Kumkuin 
Koy. Defining the Hnu-sehold: Some 
Aspects of Prescription and Practice in 
Early inAia'. StniolScieniiU. 248-4‘.> (Jan- 
Feb 1994. pit). 

112 On the latter point see Goody, p 474 

11 .f Sudra men and women w cre to serve higher 
castes and the Manusniriii tried to make it 
as diflicull for them to withdraw their labour 
as for upper caste women: the Siiiritis 
cniomed a caste-based, dhanna-ordained 
duly lor ail in order to maintain a specific 
regime of labour. 

114 For instance, hoih enforced celibacy and 
enforced secondary marriage can be 
oppressive for widows depending on the 
tmal structure and how much choice women 
ihciiisclvcs have. Madhu Kishwar points 
out that Ho tribal women have freedom of 
choice to iiiarry and reiiiany but none in 
mailers related to land and labour ('Toiling 
without Rights: Ho Womcnof Singhbhuin'. 
El'W. 22:3-5 (January 1987). For a 
contemporary instance of structural, 
interlocking relaliuns between tower and 
upper caste pairiaichat orrangeinems see 
Jayoti Gupta, 'Himalayan Polyandry; 
Bondage among Women in Jaunsar Bawar' 


in Chmns Sfn-itmk, t:hsa Patnaik am 
Manjori Dingwancy teds) (Delhi; .Sangani 
198.5). 

115 On this la.si point sec Esposito, pp S 
1.5. .39. 

116 Uie Hairisali school gave ilie woman thi 
ability to add provisions lo the iiiatriagi 
contract which could suieguard her fron 
polygamy, gram her nghts ofdisorec. givi 
her greater freedom of movciiicni and s« 
on lEspusito. pp 2.3-24) 

117 The stipulation of iiiahr made woiiiui 

comructing parties instead of sale objects 
and was intended to' place a limit on unilaicra 
divorce; however, husbands had ihi 
dominant posilkm in the eoiiiruci Taliiq 1 
easier under Sunni law. .Sbia law is .stride 
and limits the husband's po wub N J Coulson 
A History of tsfamii /aiu | Edinburgh 
Edinburgh University Press. I964i. 14 

15. 111-12. 

118 Coulson. p ll». 

119 Among .some lower castes a uiiilaiera 
divorce unmediaied by caste tribunal o 
panchayai was possible: luiihcr. tin 
difficulty of proving cusiomary divoivei 
often aro.se in relation to bigamy (IX'rreti 
Religion. Low. pp .357-58) 

120 Access to women came in severa 
conihiiiatiuns- a iiuiiiIky of formal and lega 
marriages with rcligio-seriplural and/o 
customary sanctum illie legiliiiiatinn o 
polygamy in Ihc dbaiiiiu.slia.shlras partb 
rested on the notion ol women :ls propetty 
possessions): a combination ul lega 
marriage with informal or 'less legal 
secondary marriages such as karewa. chuda 
chadahna, that is, marriages that won 
recognised but hod an inlcnor legality; : 
combination of iiiurnage with access li 
other women - servants, concubines, lov 
caste-class women - either in seini 
insliiuiionalised ways or simply by dim o 
male social power 

121 In Sunni law a iiian’.s marriage with a: 
idolatrc.ss or fire-worshipper is considem 
irregular but nut void, terminable at will b; 
either party and does not create muiua 
nghts of inheritance (Bhaitacharji, p I.3U) 
In classical Islamic law children of mos 
such unions were considered legiiimale aiu 
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a ligM to iiaiwiiance (lastKaii«.|t 19). 
Si^ Shia ceclii peimined muiah; this wax 
KHiporary. IheK was no limit to the number 
of women, no right for maintenance for 
women and no corresponding duty of 
obedience, no mutual inheritance, while the 
contract could be terminated by either party 
whether nuiiually or unilaterally (Coulson. 

pp 110-11). 

>2 For this reason the dhurinashastras were 
ponuioid about caste mixture, especially 
about women marrying below. In Sunni law 
the only valid marriage women could 
contract was with Muslims even though 
men could contract a valid marriage with 
a Christian or Jew. The explanation offered 
IS that there would be a likelihood of the 
wife being converted to her husband's faith 
but there could be no apprehcnsiim of the 
husband adopting the faith of his Christian 
or Jewish wife (Bhattacharji. p 131). 

1.3 Sec Prosher pp SS-9. 

>4 Sangan. “Uiffereniiatmgbetween 'Muslim' 
and 'Hindu'" 

25 Local institutions of non-fonnal aibitraiion 
and methods for enforcing customary law 
were often on similar lines and at times the 
same for groups from both religions. 

26 See for example H G Keene. 'Islam in 
India'. Ciilfutia /fcv/cir. LXXI l IHKO). pp 
2.^0-.31 1 and the I M72CcnsuN for this region 
"Indeed, except for rules of inheritance, in 
her occupation and mode of life the 
Mohammedan female does not differ much 
from the Hindu, although among 
Mohammedans inamage takes place at a 
little more advanced age. but the proportion 
in the age of the wife and husband is nut 
materially dilTcient" <pp 44-45). 

27 Sangari, '1'he Amenities', and "DilTcrent- 
lating between 'Hindu' and 'Muslim' 
women". The pcrsislencc of soiiid aspecLs 
of this imuJcl IS documented for contem¬ 
porary Meerut hy Hunia Ahmed-Gbosh, 
'Preserving Identity: A Case Study of 
Palalpur'm Forgmn lilrniinr.\. pp 176-77. 

28 Sangari. "Differentiating between 'Hindu' 
and 'Mnslim'". 

29 Agarwal, A.)9. ,52 

30 The Women's Indian As.socialiun 
enumerated lack of choice of partner, rule 
of parents and husbands, polygamy, 
unilateral divorei. seclusion and purdah as 
common problems LaUtef.Muxlim Wirnwn. 
pp 84. 88-89. 

31 Latecf in Fortin/; Identtlirs. pp 49-53; 
Muslim Wiimrn.ppSH.bl. II2-I3, I2I'.34. 
I48, I59. I6S. IK2-86. 

32 Elizabeth A Mann, 'Education. Money and 
Role of Women in Mainioning Minority 
Identity' in Forging Idf nines pp 152 55 

33 Imtiaz Ahmad has pointed out that Muslims 
cannot be studied through Islamic 
injunctions, since doing so underplays 
cultural intermingling between religious 
groups; while women have to be seen in 
relation to neighbouring communities with 
similar beliefs or practices, but nut just 
Islamic practices (cited in Laieef. Muslim 
Wtanen. pp 182-84). It is in the light of this 
that the full significance of the rhetoric of 
the judgments in the coses of Naiasu Appa 
Mali and Saraswathi Ammul can be 


uadetMood; the Bdinbuy and Madras Mtgh 
Courts respectively held that Hindus and 
Muslims can be treatedasdifferent 'classes' 
for the purpose of legislation on matters of 
personal laws, mu only because they follow 
differem religions but also on historical 
facts of their different social and cultural 
backgmunds! (Prasher, p 214; Kimnabhiran 
p 1510) 

134 For a fuller discussion of the ideologies of 
sacramental marriage see Sangort, 'The 
Amenities’, pp 31-.35 

135 A recent letter denies that Hindu marriage 
has been contractualised - the author claims 
that it is still a sacrament because it can be 
solemnised according to customary rites, 
the completion of which makes mamage 
complete and binding: though it re(|uire.s 
the consent of b«uh panics there is no 
contract, nor does the law require stipulation 
of conditions between the two panics for 
marriage IT U Mehta, 'Hindu Code'. The 
Times «/ Intlui. August 25. 1995). 

1.36 In the perception of 19th century fXmbandi 
reformers, ihc discrepancy between 
women's lives and legal position came from 
their adherence to ‘false custom' (Gail 
Minault. '.Sayyid Muintaz Ali and Tahzib 
Un-Niswon: Women's Rights in Islam and 
Women's Journalism in Urdu' in Reli/iious 
Cimlniversy in British India: Dialagues in 
Snulli Asian Ismgiiiiges ed Kenneth Jones 
New York: Slate Univ of New Yoik. 1992. 
pp 184-86). Though customary similarities 
were irerecivedas emdtng Muslim women's 
nghts in the early 2()ih century, abolishing 
them did mit in practice restore these rights 
(Latcef. Muslim Winnen pp 6,3, 69.l(«5|. 

137 They can depend on the lomily.on pnxlucing 
sons, on women's labour input even when 
It IS invisihilised. Sangari. "The Amenities' 

138 .Sangari. 'The Amenities'. 

1.39 In this coniexi it is worth noting the 
rcmurkahle failure of anii-foundational 
postinodcrnisms. to produce creative 
relational analyses outside marxist 
fruinewurLs, after having dismantled the 
'master-narratives’ of marxism They have 
largely produced an additive politics ol 
multiple identities in which each type of 
oppres.sii>n requires its invn politic.s. and all 
of these together add up by a simple 
arithmatic to a plural politics. This aimiunts 
to saying that no form of analysis can ever 
account for more than one type of oppressiim 
at a lime, let alone discover any relationships 
or structured connections between them. 

140 For instance. SP Saihe mentions a draft of 
marriage laws that accommodates diversities 
of the personal laws reganJing prohibited 
degrees of relationships to enable Hindus 
and Muslims to follow their own customs, 
as well as alio ws fur Ihc freedom of religious 
riles for everyone (’Unifonn Civil Code', 
p 2166). In my view neither needs to he 
subject to legislation at all. Common laws 
can accommodate such non-puiriarchal 
foniis of diversity through hetn^ imnimalisi, 
that is laws that are neither prescnpiivc nor 
prohibitive of detail. If types of 
consanguinous marriage (such as cross- 
cousin) weie neither prescribed nor 
prohibited, and marriage was simply to be 


. Iwiween consenting udutts. then people 
could follow thetr own preferences and 
diverse practices. The same principle could 
apply to religious ritc.s. as long as iiiorriages 
are registered, any type of marri.ige 
ceremony can land m fact already diK's) co¬ 
exist with it. 

141 It is importanl to stale this since women 
have become a favoured site ol 
postinodemisl plurality 

142 For a suggestive arguiiicni on ihc 
deconiexiualisaiion ihai inheres in all wi iitcn 
laws and their diificully in coping with 
aspects of streiul life that need lo he treated 
coiuexiually or are replete with ciHicuncni 
ambiguities sec Gootly. pp 410-12 

143 One such protection could he to make it a 
legal offence to prevent a wuiiuin Iniiii 
seeking legal recourse irum cusioniury 
patnarehal airangeincnis. Till mm there 
has been a reluctance on the part ol courts 
to declare a custom void it its uniusi lo 
women fPiuslier. p 2071. or to iiilcriere in 
a panchayut's jurisdiction 1 1 X'lrclt. Relignm. 
p .363). 

144 For instance, women's lack ol iii.iliciiahlc 
legal rights to residence in the Hindu 
personal law - which are coniiiigciii on 
divurcc.widnwhnod.remainuig single - can 
build a pre.ssure on women to mairy. to not 
divorce, and a <lc facto dependence on 
bnrihers that involves foregoing ptopeny 
rights. Similarly llie denial ol a share in ihc 
coparcenary is a legal ralilicaiion <it the 
customary definition ol womenas 'outsulcis' 
elected from one family on iiurriugc and 
never fully* incor)iuruled into the other 

14.5 The Hindu Maintenance and Adoption Ael 
has this double structure 

146 The ideology ot pioleclion in I9tli century 
English lawclassilicd forcxaiiiplc. iiiaincd 
women as non-suh|ecis, people iiii.ible lo 
deterinine and act on their own iiiieicsis, 
hence incapahlc ol binding ihciiisclves hy 
conlracl and eilhcr worked to stihsiiiiic ihctr 
inicresis willi lliosc ol laiher and husband 
nr regarded them us identical with Ihose ol 
lather and husband The slate exieiidcti its 
pnilection in lieu ol awarding nglils i .M:ir> 
Poovey. Uneven llevelopmiHii Hu 
IJeidtigii III Wiirlc oj Crnilrt in Mul- 
Vii’liinan Fn/flnnd. tChicago l.’iiivci sity ol 
Chicago Press. 1988, pp 75. 223) 

147 Foracritiquc of this sec Kapur and ro.ssmaii. 
'On Women. Equality' 

148 For a suggestive discussion of a subsia.itive 
iimdel ol equably coinbincd w-iili lorin.il 
equality lor women sec Kapur und('osMii.in. 
'(}n Women. Equably' 

149 New legislation will have to Ih; iliniighl ol 
alongside loriiis ol legal iinpleiiieiiiation 
and insliiulioiis ol iiii|)leireni.iiion. since ii 
IS these whtch make loi the l•llabt^ ol 
practices wilhin ihc legal areiiii To 
coiiiplicate matters the stale ilscll functions 
through a iiiulliplii.ily ol lurisdiclioiis - 
.SupreiireC'uurl. high court, dislncl cii il and 
cnminal court, family court local .irlniralion 
.such as panchayat. [niIicc all ol which 
affect legal definition in piai iicc fhe legal 
arena as a whole needs lo he iiHiiiiioicd and 
made lo provide inoic space loi JciiH>ciaiic 
interventions 
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DISCUSSION 


Capitalist Agriculture and Freedom 
of Labour 

Maiyh Singh 


S S JODHKA’s article. ‘Agrarian Changes 
and Attached Lahnur: Emerging Patterns in 
Haryana Agriculture' ^EPW, September 24. 
1994). and rejoinder to Jodhka by Tom 
Brass. 'I InfreeLabourand Agrarian Change: 
A Different View'. t&'PW. April I. 1995) 
throw up interesting issues regarding the 
capitalist pcnciration of agriculture in the 
green revolution bell of north-west India. 
The contention between them is not as much 
on substantive issues as on the theoretical 
implications derived out of them. Jodhka 
(1^4) tries to explain, on the basis of his 
field study in Haryana, that commcrcia- 
li.salion of agriculture has unleashed new 
productive iorccs which has corresponding 
cffeci on the relations of pnxluction. The 
traditional ideology ot patronage, argues 
Jodhka (1994). has been eroded alongwiih 
the ‘bindings' of labour to particular 
employer. The overall caplalist development 
has i|iiali(atively transformed the social 
relations between the ‘landlord' and the 
labourer. The progressive casualisation of 
labour has taken place at the cost of attached 
labour and a new balance of class Iorccs has 
been established tn rural Haryana. 

The problem between Jodhka (1994) and 
Brass (1995) arises, fur m.stancc. on the 
interpretation ol the nature of 'attachment' 
of attached labour. While Jodhka (1994) 
emphasises the 'freedom' of attachment (in 
spite of the economic compulsions of 
labour) through ‘labinir mortgage system'. 
Brass (1995) insists on any form of 
conditional debt binding (whether for 
attached or casual labour) us an instance of 
'dcprolctarianisation'. The contending 
arguments, at the face of it. .seem innocuous. 
However, as both of them arc commenting 
upon the agrarian political economy from 
the Marxi.st perspective, thcabovc arguments 
may have .serious repercussions on theory 
if not put to their appropriate place. In the 
following pages attempt has bwn made to 
situate the above discussion in the broader 
context of the debate in India and point out 
its methodological as also theoretical 
implications. To begin with. methiKlological 
issues. 

The ARSTRAfT and the Concrete: 

MirmoixiuxjirAL Imfijcations 

In most of the studies on the political 
economy of Indian Agriculture, whether it 
was a debate on the character of mode of 
production or the question of primacy 


between the relations of production and 
forces of production or the contention over 
the distinction between the forms of 
appropriation and the lelationsof production, 
the most common methodological erroi has 
been to i mplant correspondence between the 
abstract understanding of the spirit of 
capitalist production with its concrete 
movements in space and lime. The ab.stract 
logic is not a blueprint fortracingthcconcrete 
movements of capitalist growth; both have 
their mutual relative autonomy and 
correspond only under definite historical 
conditions. Ncverthele.ss. both are important 
for ('ur understanding of the real logic of 
capitalist development, whether in 
agriculture, industry orscrvices. Theabsiract 
logic or a theory of capitalist development 
unfolds that part of reality which is 
inaccessible to our immediate sense data. 
While the abstract becomes the standard to 
look for identity and differences within the 
empirical situation, abstract itself is not 
immune to the empirical evidences. Most of 
our confusion in the debate arises when the 
abstract logic is either given a privileged 
position - a .spectacle for our perception as 
also a standard of measuring objective 
reality - or is made amenable to piecemeal 
counter empirical evidences. This type of 
epistemology is fraught with the dangers of 
fundamentalism and authoritarianism on the 
one hand, and empiricist incoherence on the 
other: authoritarianism, as it is received as 
a matter of faith, immune to any critical 
scrutiny, andempiricistincoherence. because 
it impairs the relative autonomy of theory. 
It is true that abstract logic of understanding 
is more encompassing and also relatively 
stable which make our inter-subjective 
understanding possible, yet the twin 
li mitations of theory cannot be ignored: one. 
a theory is not the theory, it is only one out 
of the multiple competing theories which 
might be equally, if not more, effective to 
the understanding of empirical reality: 
second, too many contrary evidences from 
the ‘field’ ma\ di.scredit a theory itself. In 
the background of this methodological 
caution on the dialectical relation between 
theory and objective reality, before coming 
down to the substantive issues of the debate, 
I would like to comment on the abstract 
characterisation of capital and its concrete 
movements in history. Here, once again, we 
have to take recourse to the problem of 
method. 


First of an, the abstract understanding of 
capital and capitalist development, which 
was supposed to give us more convincing 
insights to the growth of industry in histoiy. 
has been found at variance with the actual 
fact of history, both in terms of the structure 
of production and the nature of social 
relations of production.' Therefore, 
formulations, such .^N, capital as antithesis 
of free wage labour* and progressive 
concentration of capital, through its 
continuous higher organic composition, as 
a cause of self-destruction, could not prove 
to he final dictum, derived from the par^igm 
of unitary evolution. When the same 
parameters of Marxist political economy of 
capitalism are applied to the more natural 
space of development, that is. to the 
understanding of European and American 
agriculture, the limitations of the model 
become further obvious.* It is really difficult 
to say with certainly about the efficacy of 
the theory of capital development when 
applied to the Indian agrarian structure which 
is build upon a unique intermesh of caste 
and class relations.* 'hic particularity of the 
socio-economic formation such as that of 
India, therefore, instead of being instantiated 
as a case of misfit, could belter be 
incorporated into the theoretical model itself 
to give it more dynamism. 

Within agriculture, the essential difference 
between pre-capitalist and capitalist 
agriculture is not simply of presence or 
absence of extra-economic coercion in the 
relations of production. The more crucial 
difference is the very logic of production, 
that is, whether use-value is of primary 
significance to the reproduction of social 
configurations orexchange value. At a given 
point of time only one value would 
predomi nate, indicati ng to the corresponding 
‘mode of production’ in a given social 
formation. The logic of reproductio.i of 
particular predominant value in a social 
system is not simply economic, it 
encompasses the complex whole, interwoven 
both by material and non-material 
(institutions, culture, ideology, etc) aspects 
of human existence. This is precisely the 
reason that the predominant thrust of a system 
can be neither proved nor disproved on the 
basis of the correspondence, or the lack of 
it. to some of the aspects of empirical reality 
which are otherwise central to the theory. 
The unstable or 'contradictory' nature of the 
partial empirical evidences (or counter 
evidences) does not effect the endurance of 
the dominant thrust of the corresponding 
mode. Inoiherwords. abstract understanding 
is relatively autonomous and thus, to that 
extent, immune to contrary empirical 
evidences, if that is so, how can the prevalence 
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of deW dependMcy and attached labiwr 
promiH Bhaduri (1984; I IS) to tell us that 
the a^culture of Haryana is in the grip of 
'semi-feudalist' ghost.Theotherparticipants, 
such as Bardhan (1984) and Rudra (1987) 
rightly refute the semi-feudal claim of 
Bhaduri (1984) to prove that the nature of 
contemporary indebtedness and depen¬ 
dencies is different than that of the pre¬ 
capitalist agriculture.-' However, their own 
plank of argument leading them to the 
contrary conclusions is not different from 
Bhaduri. That is. they share the same mode 
of argument in order to give a counter swing 
to their conclusions. Such contrary claims 
about the same objective reality, at times, 
leave serious dout^s about the authenticity 
of such studies and their findings. However, 
the real Haw ts in method, and not in the 
objective reality, which led the above authors 
to contradictory conclusions. This is a 
tendency towards, what Bhagacharya calls, 
‘cmpiricising theory’. 

ENciAGiNC, ArrAtnEO Labour: 

‘Dehioletarianisatios* or ‘Laboiik 
Mortgage Systi-m’ 

The arguments on attached labour in 
Haryana between Jodhka (1994) and Brass 
(I99S) are more original, and hence more 
interesting. Both of them agree on the 
elements of'dependency and unfreedom 
involved in the relation of attached labour. 
However. Jixihka (1994) dtxis niM agree 
with Brass (199.5) on his claim of 
'dcprolctarianisation”’ in the otherwise 
capitalist agriculture of Haryana. For Brass 
(1995). “in Haryana, unfreedom encom¬ 
passes permanent, casual, and migrant 
labourers”. It hampers the commodification 
of labour power which, in turn, has bearings 
upon the emergence of the proletarian class 
consciousness, a source of spark for flaring 
up class struggle. This line of argument 
raises several important questions which are 
crucial tothecharacterisationof capital itself. 
However, I would concentrate more on the 
question of freedom of labour. 

(I )Can capital survive and thrive on unfrcc 
labour? It depends on how unfreedom is 
defined. There is a qualitative difference of 
unfreedom between the pre-capitalist and 
capitalist .social formation, if indebtedness 
of the producers is automatically indicative 
of the level of unfreedom, in that ca.se, 
whether industrial workers or. forlhat matter, 
even nation states, have very limited freedom. 
In fact, capital involves control, planning, 
and projections which is threatened not as 
much from the ‘inorganic’ pan of capital as 
from the organic one, that is. sellers of 
labour power. The compliance or co¬ 
operation from workers is secured by various 
means; whet her economic or extra-economic 
depends upon the nature of the labour process 
and the prixlucl involved. Many of the brick 


idliri work^B art! fecriiifed as bonded labour, 
not only to make super-profits out of them 
but also to secure an asttured supply of 
labour at critical moments of the labour 
process. However, ttere is difference of 
such unfreedom: it is not juridical, social or 
political. It is ‘voluntary* under economic 
compulsions. The unfreedom of the pre¬ 
capitalist social formation involved multiple 
aspects of social existence and not a sheer 
economic contract. 

(2) Do we wish to equate freedom of 
labour with the functioning of ‘rational’ 
labour market? If that is so. how to solve 
the problem of a stable supply of workforce, 
undisturbed by the ‘rational’ choice of the 
workers. The labour market rationality 
actually functions under a different sort of 
freedom which overlooks the immediate 
economic gains and places the long-term 
sustenance at the centre of any decision. The 
fear of unemployment, and that of earning 
ill-will by becoming foot-loose are two 
important factors which mediate any rational 
choice of the worker. This shows that, 
under capitalism, freedom of workers is 
subject to all those constraints they face due 
to their subordinate po.sition in the .social 
relations of production. This delimitation of 
.simple economic rationality is instrumental 
to the regular supply of labour force. On the 
other side of the 'fence', though to a lesser 
extent, the similar sort of ‘moral’ qualms of 
constrained rationality is also followed by 
capital which lend hope and trust to the 
workers. There arc some ot the constraints 
on cither side which practically allows but 
only a limited use of juridical freedom in 
'rational' choice. 

(3) Capital thrives not as much on freedom 
as on constraints. In fact, absolute freedom 
in the movement of capital as well as labour 
would bring demise of the very social 
relations on which they stand. Whether labour 
power or its tangible products, they circulate 
within the circuits of expanded reproduction 
only under the cautiously guarded freedom. 

(4) To claim that material conditions of 
production determines historical self- 
consciousness of the subject is a too narrow, 
mechanical, and naive understanding of 
change in much complex social systems. 

(5) it would be a mistake to discount the 
role of active subject in the constitution of 
social relations of production whose nature, 
in the last analysis, is expressed at the 
interface of competing agencies for a better 
share of the common space of power - 
economic, cultural or political. 

(6) The expanded reproductirm of capital 
is sustained on various forms of inequalities. 
These inequalities are not only economic, 
not even simply in the form of hegenuiny. 
they are more pervasive and all encapsulating. 
The dominant ethos of competition and 
achievement mediate inequalities and 


transform ibem into a battlefield for 
‘domination’ - the ‘domination* which is 
already dominated either by the same 
elements against which battle is being waged 
or by the general weight of the battlefield 
(social system) which defies boundaries. All 
pervasive inequalities and an incessant 'war' 
to t ranscend them becomes a potential source 
of general loss of freedom which is quali¬ 
tatively different than what has been pro¬ 
pounded by Brass (1995). Broadly, the sites 
of inequalities can be located between capital 
and wage labour on the one hand, and intra- 
capital and intra-labour on the other. 

In the light of aforementioned discussion 
on the nature and limitations of freedom 
under capitali.st production, it seems difficult 
to maintain the idea that the binding of the 
workers through loans is a ca.se of 
‘dcprolctarianisation'.The 'voluntary' bind¬ 
ing through debt is a means to exploitation 
whereby the labourer is prepared to sell his 
labour power at below its average social 
value. Over-exploitation of labour through 
debt-binding does not amount to the change 
in the character of fundamental relations 
of production, that is, to dcprolctarianisation. 
Also, distinction has to be made between the 
two types of freedom, one which binds a 
labourer to the employer and the other which 
binds him to the social class or an institution. 
The funner can be deemed as bondage, and 
the latter as> attachment. Bondage is 
unfreedom, attachment is social expression 
of unequal relation between capital and 
labour. When Jodhka 11994) talks of free¬ 
dom. it is in the latter sense which is 
qualitatively different from the former. The 
former type of bondage to individual 
employer has come down drastically in 
Haryana, as Brass (1995) himself pointed 
out. due to the general awareness about 
its illegal .status. However, to call ‘attach¬ 
ment’ as ‘unfree relation’ and to make its 
abolition a pre-condition for proletanani- 
sation, is to ask for the abolition of capitalism 
il.sctf. 

Most of the findings of Jodhka (1994) 
affirm my own conclusions from the study 
of agrarian structure of Punjab, carried nut 
at two points of lime, that is. during the 
1980-81 and 1990-91. For instance, his 
findings, such as, labour's disliking for 
attachment, erosion ofideology of patronage, 
and access to alternative means of earning 
all together broaden the role of market in 
labour power transactions in the rural areas, 
corroborate my findings. Similarly to 
characterise attached labour, under the 
current agrarian conditions of Haryana, as 
labour mortgage sy.stem is highly insightful 
and innovative interpretation of the social 
relations under study. However, the.se 
insights perhaps can still he better grounded 
within his own logic of social reproduction 
of agranan society. 
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.licKeliaR ihek love For ficidbiii. t ve^ 
simple economic calculations of an attached 
labtHjrcr shows him that working as casual 
labourer is more paying than attached 
labourer. With the take over of green 
revolution, the changc.s which ensued are 
not simply in terms of new biological, 
chemical and technological inputs, the very 
cropping pattern ha.\ undergone drastic 
changes, effecting radically the traditional 
relations of production. For instance, the 
mn.st significant changes have occurred in 
the casuali-sation oi agricultural labour, and 
a shift from time rate wages to contract/piccc 
rate wage payment. This i.s also partly a 
marriage ot convenience between the 
employer and the labourer. By giving work 
on contract the employer saves supervisory 
cost and also the hassle to provide cooked 
fcKKl to the labourers, in economic terms the 
employer, by unlcu.shing competition among 
the labourers, can .supprc.ss wages to even 
below their suhsi.Mcncc needs. On the other 
hand labourer, by taking contract of a given 
agricultural oivralion. can engage whole of 
his family, and also can work al his own 
convenience (what he extols as freedom), 
free of inicrlcrences from the employer. 

The comincrciuli.saiion of agriculture has 
condensed the working pcritKl to a few peak 
periods of major agricultural operations. 
Consequently, a lough competition is 
unleashed on cither side during these peak 
periods of labour demand. While the 
employers compete among them.selvcs to 
grab as many labourers as possible the 
labourers compete to get work and tinish it 
off as quickly as possible hciorc the operation 
IS completed all over. By working on peak 
periods, with ihchclpof his lamily members, 
the labourer saves a lot of his lime which 
lie c.in invesi into uliernalivc employment 
opponuniiics. From freedom if Jtxlhkat 1994) 
means the kind ot one discu.sscd above, it 
is certainly there. Such freedom entails for 
the casual laboureralsomorc family earnings 
than that of an aiiaclicd laNiurer. My own 
calculations show that a casual labourer, by 
working for six months in agriculture 
(inclusive of intermittent help Irom tumily 
members 1 and the remaining six months in 
allied or non-agricultural occupations, cams 
far more than an altiK-hcd labourer who 
works like a hull throughout the year. In this 
.sense the relative Irccdom of ca.sual labour 
is multifaceted - polilical. .social and 
economic. 

Another small technical point; is it labour 
which is inortgagc'd by the hapless labourer 
to the employer for loan or is it laNtur 
power'.’To me it seems that the labourer who 
offers foi attachment is mortgaging labour 
power (capacity to produce), and not lab«>ur. 

The iajlii/siri system ol lahiHircxtniclion, 
though already rescinded to the dunghill of 


lij|^. also cb^ tove « 

Uilintnore deeper, especially its ambiguous 
portion in the social relations of production. 
Sei/tii system (literally co-sharing) was not 
simply one of the forms of attached labour, 
as explai ned by Jodhka (1994). Some of the 
differences between sajhi and attached ftn'm 
of labour can be. such as: (a) Sujin would 
be bound to employer while attached labourer 
is hound to formal eoniracl which he can 
legally break by paying back the loan taken 
against the promise for work: (b) The 
payment to sajhi was made out of the .share 
of the crop for which he laboured throughout 
the year, while wage of attached labourer 
is detached from the harvest of the crop; (c) 
The status of xajlii, in the social relations 
of production, can be fixed somewhere in 
between the sharecropper and attached 
labourer. Like sharecropper he shared with 
the employer both boon and bane of (he 
harvest. His contract was of raising t)ie crop 
on a given piece of land, irrespective of the 
amount of lime involved. Unlike 
sharecropper, and like attached labourer, he 
was paid for the amount of labour power he 
engaged, in contrast to the sharecropper who 
.shared produce with the landlord in lieu of 
land rent. Sajhi arrangement was a very 
smart way of extracting maximum surplus 
with minimum payment. Since the fate of 
the sajhi was tied to the yield of the crops 
produced harvested, there was in-built 
incentive to harder work. 

In my villages under study from Punjab 
the lu.si three sajhis vanished from the scene 
by mid-1980s. Why? The main logic i.s 
economic. During ihc pre-green revolution 
period agrieullural growth wasimperccpiihic. 
Cropping paKcm. and Ihc corresponding 
level of use of labour and non-labour inputs, 
was also relatively stable. In that situation 
it was much easier for Ihc employer to 
calculate beforehand the amount of harvest 
being parted in the form of a definite .share 
ofihccrops.Stiy/Hwasengagedrorcultivaling 
a piece of land which was just enough for 
a pair of bullocks. That is why he was called 
as hali (ploughman). When animate source 
of power (bullocks) got replaced with 
inanimate power source (tractor, owned or 
rented). Ihc organic link between the bullocks 
and Ihc sajhi was ruptured and penetrated 
by the commercial calculations. The shift in 
agriculture from Ihc ‘way of life' to profit 
making industry rung the death knell of sajhi 
system of cull./ation The compari.son 
hetween the net ca.-nings of sajhi and the 
attached labourer showed that the former 
costed to the employer nearly 50 per cent 
more than the latter and thus sajhi was out. 
Another important reason for Ihc elimi¬ 
nation of sajhi seems the fear of lu.sing 
land to him under the new land reform 
laws whereby a cultivator, after a few years 


of cotiUmiout euMyatranofilie *ai^ iii^' 
of land, can claim to the permanent n^l 
in that land. Therefore, more than the 
preference of Ihc sajhi to work as attached 
labourer, as claimed by Jodhka (1994). the 
reluctance of the employer to engage 
.rq/Jir anymore .seems more plausible 
explanation. 

Notes 

|l am graieful to Peter R D’Souza. Ujjain 
Bhaitacharya and K S R V S Chalam for giving 
me valuable insights in the above discussion]. 

I For instance, ihe British lace industry of the 
early I9ih century not only engaged children 
of age as low as three years, the labour fone 
was also not free from vanons types of 
compulsions. Similarly, the vusi indusiriat 
empires in Japan have been built on the 
extensive use of unfree female labour m the 
past. 

3 Free in double sense; free from Ihc pos!,e.s!.i(in 
of any means of production except labour 
power, and free to sell labour power at 
coinpelilive iiiurkei price. 

J The use of slave labour by ihe Aiiwncan planiers 
duringlhcearly I9lhcenlury. to pniduce cotton 
and tobacco for ihe world oiarkcl is one sueh 
instance where Ihe prevalent relations of 
production seem to be a case of inisfii within 
Ihc given imule of pniductiim. The similar 
siiualion is lound in Ihe Indian lea planiuiions. 
during the same period of early 19th century, 
where ihe use of captive labour was raiiipani. 
Another anomaly in ihc relaiion between theory 
and agrieullural pr>iduciion is lo consider 
agrarian capital as fully compctiiivc with 
indusirial (manu faelunng )capi(al and (oexpeci 
that agrarian capital would umlergo similar 
processes of capital eoneeniratiun and 
depeasantisalion. 

4 Thai is why the concept of Asiatic mode of 
production hod to he introduced in order to 
lake into account the peculiarity of Ihe Indian 
social relations of prixluction. 

5 In fact. Ihe similar logic could be extended 
further to the Indian ceontmiy ax a whole 
whose dcpeniJcnce for conditional loans 
upon Ihe World Bank and IMF docs not 
epitomise her relation with these rinancial 
agencies as 'semi-feudar. Such dependencies 
arecommonevenonHmgtheindusinal workers 
who borrow toons from their employers to 
meet their eoniingeni .social, cultural and 
economic needs. 

6 "...deprolelananisalum refers lo a process of 
workforce restructuring that involves 
imroducing or rcininiducing unfree relations, 
either by lepiauing free workers with unfree 
equivalents or by converting the former into 
Ihc latter" [Brass 199.4:6971. 
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EMERGING 

WOMAN 
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I UMITPLAN 


7~he new Indian woman. You see her 
in the role of a housewife, a mother, 
a friend, a supporter, a career woman. 
She cherishes the values of the past, 
and has emerged strong, confident, 
resourceful. Able to meet the 
challenges that life has in store. 

For such a woman, UFI has created 
Grihalakshmi. 

It offers her that little extra... 
economic independence when 
she needs it. 


HICHIICHTS 

• Minimum investment of Rs 5000 and in 
multiples of Rs 1000 thereafter No upper limit 

• Any individual or HUF can invest in favour ol 
a female above 18 years Also any female 
individual above 18 years of age can invest for 
herself. 

• Annual dividend from 2nd year onwards 

• Withdrawal allowed anytime after three years 
at NAV based repurchase price 

• Scope for capital appreciation 

• Income from this plan enjoys tax benefit up to 
Rs 13,000/- under overall limit of section 80 L. 

• Normal gift tax exemption up to Rs 30,000 
and up to Rs 1 lakh if gifted to a dependant 
female at the time of her marriage 

• Deduction of tax at source from dividend, 
income as per the Finance Act 1995. 
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For your better tomorrow 


All investments in mutual funds and securities are subject to market risb and the NAV uf schemes may go up or down depending upon the factors a 
forces affecting securities market Past performance is not necessarily indicative of future results. Crihalakshmi Unit Plan is only the name of the Plan an 
does not in any manner indicate either the quality of the Plan, its future prospects or returns. There can be no assurance that the Plans objectives will be 
achieved. Plene read the Offer Oocbment birfore investing. < 
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